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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, August 23, 1902. : 


CoPPER PRODUCTION in July, according to Mr. John 
Stanton, statistician for the producing companies, was 
the largest of any month this year, aggregating 26,- 
749 long tons. The exports of 11,733 long tons were 
the smallest made this year. 
production from January I to June 30 was 23,408 
long tons, and the average exports were 16,328 long 
Production has increased regularly since Jan- 
uary I, while exports have steadily declined since 
March, when the foreign shipments amounted to 
20,097 long tons. 


The average monthly 


tons. 


R 


THE EFFORT being made in certain quarters by pos- 
sibly well-meaning individuals to bring political in- 
fluences to bear upon the present anthracite situation 
should be vigorously condemned. It is not a question 
for politicians to decide. 
consequences of the thrusting of this element into 
the strike of 1900, and to repeat the mistake would 
be to invite more serious trouble in the future. But 
for certain unwise, not to say vicious, laws upon the 
statute books of Pennsylvania, which have been en- 
acted for purely political reasons, the anthracite 
mines would have been long before this in active 


We are suffering now the 


operation. 


x 


DurING THE month of July our exports of gold 
were $7,670,808, against imports amounting to $1,- 
504,421. The excess of exports were, consequently, 
$6,076,387. The total excess of exports for the seven 
months ending July 31 were $13,165,280. The “bal- 
ance of trade,” as shown by the statement of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics for July, is still in our favor, but 
the total value of merchandise imported last month 
was nearer to the export values than has been noted 
in any month for several years. The difference in 
favor of exports (not considering precious metals) 
for July, 1902, was only $9,600,000, as compared with 
$50,000,000 in January last, and $36,000,000 in July, 


1gol. 
x 


A LETTER from our correspondent in Greenwood, 
B. C., which is published in this issue, defends the 
statistical estimate of the Provincial Mineralogist, 
which was made to the Minister of Mines about the 
middle of January, and which covered the calendar 
1gol. 
by a correspondent of the London Mining World and 
Engineering Record, who took exception to the esti- 
The 
official statistics just completed show that the pre- 


yea This letter is in reply to criticisms made 


mates of mineral productions of the Province. 


liminary figures were remarkably correct, the com- 
paratively unimportant errors being due to an over- 
estimate of the value of some of the Boundary ores 
The work of 
the Provincial Mineralogist needs no defense. It 
has been of great service to the mining industry of 


produced in the latter part of the year. 


the Province, which has shown notable advance dur- 
ing the past year. The actual value of the mineral 
products of British Columbia in 1901 exceeded that 
of 1900 by 23 per cent, and attained an aggregate of 
$20,700,000. 
] R 
MARKET CONDITIONS. 


Iron and Steel—The principal feature in the pig- 
iron trade is the inadequacy of the motive power 
among the railroad companies which has so _ in- 
terfered with the supply of fuel that many furnaces 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania have had to go out of 


blast. Car supply seems sufficient, and loaded and 
empty coke cars are stalled on sidings for lack of 
locomotives. The situation in the East 
relieved somewhat by receipts of considerable quant- 
ities of foreign iron. Orders for the first half of 
next year have already been placed and buying has 
fallen off to a considerable ‘extent, the principle ex- 
ception being in structural shapes, Pittsburg partic- 


has been 


ularly, reporting active buying for next year. 
Copper.—Prices are, if anything, a little easier than 
last week, owing to pressure to sell, which still exists 
iil some quarters. Buyers appear to be holding off 
so far as future business is concerned, thinking that 
electrolytic will reach 11 cents before prices im- 
Consumption is steady, however, and consid- 
Some “Lake” copper, 


prove. 
erable business is being done. 
which is inferior in quality to the standard brands, 
has been sold at shaded prices, and in some quarters 
has given the impression that a decided cut has 
been made. Standard brands are held at 114@ 
1134 cents. 

Other Metals—The consumption of lead seems to 
be fully up to the supply, and prices remain firm. 
Spelter continues to show remarkable strength, with 
the high prices noted for the past few weeks well 
maintained. There is practically no metal available 
for immediate delivery. Prices for zinc ores are 
somewhat stiffer than last week. Tin is assuming a 
firmer tone. It is reported that the members of ‘the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tinplate 
‘Workers, who refused to allow a reducticn of wages 
which would enable the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany to accept a large contract, are reconsidering 
their action, and may accede to the proposition. 

Coal—The demand for bituminous coal is about 
normal in western points, but heavy in the east. 
There is much complaint about the inadequate facili- 
ties of the railroads, particularly at the lack of motive 
power enough to get empty cars back to the mines 
promptly. Lake shipments suffer particularly on 
this account and the movement to upper Lake points. 
is not nearly as heavy as desired. Coke is in great 
demand and furnaces in the Pittsburg district are: 
much troubled by the short supply. 

The anthracite trade shows no especial change. 
Retail prices have been advanced at a number of 
points and there is some inquiry about winter sup- 
plies. A few more mines and washeries are busy 
and the operators are predicting that the strike will 
end in season for consumers to get what coal they 
need when the weather becomes cooler. There will 
be no advance in prices by the producing companies. 


R 
BY-PRODUCT COKE MAKING. 


The extent to which the manufacture of coke in 
by-product retort ovens has developed in the United 
States is shown in the report of the United States 
Geological Survey just issued in bulletin form. This 
is a part of the coke-making industry, which is not yet 
10 years old, the first by-product ovens (a battery of 
12) having been erected in Syracuse, N. Y., in 1893. 
At the close of 1901 there were 1,165 retort ovens mak- 
ing coke in this country, while 1,533 more were under 
construction, most of which will be in blast before the 
end of this year. The production of coke in 1901 from 
by-product ovens amounted to 1,179,900, or about 5 per 
cent of the total coke product. The number of by- 
product ovens in use, however, was less than 2 per 
cent of the total. The average yield per oven last 
year from by-product ovens was 1,000 tons, as com- 











pared with 343 tons average yield from beehive and 
other styles. Some of the by-product ovens made as 
much as 1,200 tons of coke during the year, the aver- 
age above including a number of ovens which were 
not in operation throughout the entire year. The 
by-products included 12,695,190 gallons of tar, 12,- 
927,627 pounds of sulphate of ammonia and 2,537,- 
510 gallons of ammonia liquor, the aggregate value 
of which was $1,029,876. At most of the works the 
gas produced is not measured or valued, but the 
product is estimated at 12,000,000 cubic feet, worth 
$3,000,000. The value of the coke produced in these 
ovens is stated at $2,894,077, showing the value of 
all the by-products to have exceeded the value of the 
coke produced by over $1,100,000. 

The report goes on to show that there is a re- 
munerative market in this country for the chemical 
products derivable from the supply of coal tar ob- 
tained and which is now consumed principally in the 
manufacture of roofing paper, for creosoting lumber 
and for street paving. Statistics of imports are viven 
which show that the coal-tar products brought into 
this country last year, with duty added, were worth 
nearly $7,500,000 and exceeded $8,300,000 in 1900. 
These values are (exclusive of duty) for the prod- 
ucts at point of shipment, and do not include freight, 
insurance and profits, which must be added to the 
cost to the consumer. These figures indicate clearly 
that there is a good opportunity for investment in the 
manufacture of coal-tar products in this country and 
a steady supply of raw material. There were under 
construction at the close of 1901 1,533 new by-product 
ovens (nearly 400 more than those already in blast), 
while contracts for several other plants had been 
signed, although actual construction work had not 
begun. 

R 
OUR COPPER SUPPLY. 

That the suspension of mining and smelting opera- 
tions in the United Verde Copper Company’s mine, 
at Jerome, Ariz., is merely an incident to our copper 
market is shown by the large figures of individual 
mine production in the United States. The copper 
production of the world in 1900 was 1,093,104,320 
pounds, of which the United States, exclusive of 
copper sulphate derived from ores amounting to II,- 
313,962 pounds, produced 579,518,543 pounds of fine 
copper. Taking 1900 as a year when little re- 
striction of output was attempted, the greater 
copper mines rank in the order of maximum pro- 
duction and percentage of the total United States 
output according to The Mineral Industry as: The 
Anaconda, Montana, 105,000,000 pounds, 18.1 per cent; 
Calumet and Hecla, Michigan, 81,403,041 pounds, 14 
per cent; Boston and Montana, Montana, 6,200,000 
pounds, 11.4 per cent; United Verde, Arizona, 39,- 
“970,103 pounds, 6.8 per cent; Copper Queen, Arizona, 
34,382,309 pounds, 5.9 per cent; Arizona Copper Com- 
pany, Arizona, 19,697,086 pounds, 3.3 per cent; Tama- 
tack, Michigan, 18,400,000 pounds, 3.1 per cent; Butte 
and Boston, Montana, 16,950,000 pounds, 2.9 per cent; 
Quincy Copper Michigan, 14,116,551 
pounds, 2.4 per cent ;Osceola Consolidated, Michigan, 
11,200,000 pounds, 1.9 per cent; Detroit Copper Com- 
pany, Arizona, 10,749,258 pounds, 1.8 per cent; total 
418,068,438 pounds, 72.1 per cent. During 1901 
there were some changes, notably the Copper Queen 
made 30,781,333 pounds as compared with United 
Verde 34,520,605 pounds. 

If our copper market depended absolutely on do- 
mestic production, the closing of a mine such as the 
United Verde, which is now on fire, might affect the 
market, but, as all but a fraction of the Canadian 
production, amounting to 40,951,196 pounds in 1901, 
as compared with 18,919,820 pounds in 1900, is sent 
here for refining, and of the Mexican produc- 
tion in 1901, 44,300.554 pounds, 


Company, 


compared with 
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shipped here 
indiffer- 


23,0600,¢51 
also, market is 
ent to the closure of an individual mine. 

daily becoming a 
greater factor in the copper situation. The Mocte- 
zuma Copper Company, at Nacosari, State of Sonora, 
produced from June to December, 1901, 8,614,161 
pounds, and will probably produce 15,000,000 pounds 
during 1902. The Greene Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany, at La Cananea, State of Sonora, produced 13,- 


pounds in 1900, was 


the copper obviously 


The Mexican production is 


854,170 pounds during 1901, and is now producing, 
according to official report, upwards of 3,000,000 
pounds of copper per month, with expectation of 
producing more than 40,000,000 pounds during 1902. 
With no restriction of older mine outputs, and with 
no new producers, the annual copper supply of the 
United States from North America might be easily 
upwards of 700,000,000 pounds of fine copper. 


R 


RESEARCH WORK IN THE CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY. 

Prof. Charles E. Munroe and Dr. Thomas M. Chat- 
ard, in Census Bulletin No. 210, call attention to the 
fact that modern industrial chemistry tends to develop 
itself more and more along engineering lines; hence 
the increasing demand for the chemical engineer—a 
mechanical engineer with a special equipment of 
chemical science and technology. This remark is 
quite in accordance with the views expressed by Mr. 
W. H. Nichols, the president of the General Chemical 
Company, in the discussion of a paper on “The Teach- 
ing of Industrial Chemistry,” which was read by Prof. 
F. H. Thorp, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, at the meeting of the New York Section of 
Mr. 


Nichols said that he was in a position to receive 


the American Chemical Society, May 9, 1902. 


young men after the teachers are through with them, 
and as a rule was disappointed ; in chemical works he 
would prefer a good engineer with no knowledge of 
chemistry to a good chemist with no knowledge of 
engineering. Such a statement from such an author- 
ity carries great weight, and we are disposed to be- 
lieve that most of the commercial and technical lead- 
ers of the chemical industry will agree with it. There 
is, however, a field that has scarcely been cultivated at 
all by American chemical manufacturers, in which 
the chemist should be highly useful in accomplishing 
investigations that would be beyond the capacity of 
the engineer, though even in this a knowledge of en- 
gineering principles and practice would surely en- 
hance the value of the chemist. We refer to the 
prosecution of research work for the deelopment of 
new processes, of which very little is done in the 
United States, as Messrs. Munroe and Chatard re- 
mark in the publication that we have quoted from. 
The German chemical manufacturer is far in ad- 
vance of those of all other nations in recognizing the 
value of specialized chemical skill in the conduct of 
the works and in employing trained chemists in lab- 
oratory investigations. In 1909 the six largest coal 
tar color firms in Germany employed about 500 chem- 
ists and 350 engineers and technical men. Sir Henry 
Roscoe stated that at the German works which he 
had visited highly trained chemists were employed 
in original researches with a view to new discoveries. 
“One employee, received $5,000 a year, 
worked for several years without producing any re- 


who 


sults, but eventually he made a discovery which re- 
paid the firm ten times over and placed an entirely 
new branch of manufacture in its heands.” 

The results of this broad and enterprising policy 
are well exemplified by the experience of the Ba- 
dische Anilin-und-Soda Fabrik, one of the great 
chemical companies of Germany, which it will be re- 
membered has been among the foremost in developing 
the contact-process for the manufacture of sulphuric 
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acid. The present paper by Herr R. Knietsch in the 
Berichte der duetschen Chemischer Gesellschaft, 1901, 
p. 4069, of which we have already published an ab- 
stract in our columns, describes the methods by which 
in that particular case the apparently insurmountable 
difficulties were overcome by patient, persistent and 
scientific investigation, and a process of the greatest 
commercial importance was finally evolved. The Ba- 
dische Anilin-und-Soda Fabrik employs a chemical 
staff of over 100 men, many of whom are engaged in 
research work, the results of which, when promising, 
are at once put into operation on a sufficiently larze 
scale to determine their practical value. That such a 
course pays in a strict business sense is shown by tlie 
enormous dividends that the company pays, and by 
the practical monopoly which it has long maintained 
in certain lines, simply because it has been a little 
ahead of its competitors in knowing just how a given 
thing should be done, and then at once protecting the 
discovery by patents. 


R 


THE ANTHRACITE STRIKE—WHAT DID CAR- 
ROLL D. WRIGHT REPORT CONCERNING 
IT? 


Shortly after the beginning of the present strike in 
the anthracite regions, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
United States Commissioner of Labor, was appointed 
by President Roosevelt to investigate its causes and 
conditions, and to make a report thereon, for the 
President’s guidance. Circumstances lent special sig- 
nificance to this event. 

1. In the first place, Col. Wright’s previous history 
gave assurance that his report would be intelligent 
and, so far as his purpose and endeavor were con- 
cerned, impartial. If his sympathy with either side 
should lead him to be less than just to the other, 
the National Mine Workers would not be the party 
to suffer. 

If I remember correctly, Col. Wright’s first public 
function was that of a Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics in Massachusetts, in which State, as in others, 
this position was given to a candidate approved by the 
labor unions. In most cases, the result has been an 
annual mass of almost worthless statistics, more or 
less manipulated in the interest of “labor.” But Col. 
Wright speedily showed a perception of the relative 
importance of different lines of inquiry, and a skill 
and fairness in the compilation and discussion of per- 
tinent data, which made his reports really valuable 
to students and statesmen. To the manner in which 
he discharged that duty he owes his subsequent pro- 
motion to the position which he now occupies, and 
the special ratification of that promotion in his elec- 
tion to the presidency of the American Statistica! 
Association. 

2. It will be remembered that Col. Wright took 
part in an investigation ordered by President Cleve 
land, after the Debs strike of 1894. His opinion o! 
the system of the Pullman Company and its mode! 
village for workmen was a disappointment to th: 
friends of Mr. Pullman, who, indeed, went to hi 
grave in 1897 broken-hearted at the failure of hi: 
cherished philanthropic plans, and the manner in 
which his earnest endeavors had been misunder 
stood and misrepresented. But no one doubted the 
sincerity of Col. Wright, the eminent authority 0! 
whose name added weight to the censure less cau 
tiously and conscientiously uttered by others. At a! 
events, it was made clear that Col. Wright was n 
likely to be biased in favor of “capital.” 

3. Again, it will be remembered that the Hazlet: 
convention, which voted this strike over Mr. Mitc! 
ell’s head, was “stampeded” into that tumultuous a 
tion by a telegram announcing that an inquiry int 
the “anthracite trust” would be made by the Pre- 
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This telegram was intended to have the effect 
i delaying precipitate action by the convention; but 

was skillfully used by the opponents of Mr. Mitch- 
!l as an intimation that the President was on the 
side of the strikers, and would do something or other 


dent. 


to aid them. So the strike was ordered “with a 
vhoop,’ and the subsequent investigation by Col. 
Wright was loudly greeted as an evidence of the 
Vresident’s friendly intentions. 

Well, Col. Wright made his investigation, and 
ransmitted his report to the President, who has 
-ept its contents to himself, as he had a perfect right 

» do. He was not bound to print it at once, as 
\[r. Cleveland had printed the Pullman report, and I 
ave no right to conjecture any motives on his part 
for keeping it from the public. Yet I cannot help 
feeling that such a report, from such a source, would 
zreatly clarify the situation, even at this late day. 

But it is, perhaps, not surprising that Mr. Roose- 
velt keeps this report to himself, in view of the fact 
that, so far as I am aware, no strong desire for its 
publication has been communicated to him through 
the press. The absence of such a demand from Mr. 
Mitchell and his party is most significant, following, 
as it does, their vociferous welcome of Col. Wright’s 
mission as a measure in their favor. What makes 
them suddenly dumb on the subject? It is a reason- 
able guess that they do not wish this report to see 
the light, knowing that it would condemn their pre- 
tenses and assertions. 

Why the impartial press has not loudly called for 
the report I will not undertake to explain. Tur En- 
GINEERING AND MINING JouRNAL is equally derelict 
with all the rest, and perhaps the explanation in 
our case may apply to all—namely, that, by reason of 
the weekly changes of the situation, we have been 
absorbed in dealing with immediate questions, and 
have clean forgotten that there was in existence an 
official verdict on the merits of the case. 

But it is never too late to get real news, and I can 
conceive of nothing more worthy at this time, even 
of the yellowest journalism, than the procurement 
and publication of Carroll D. Wright’s report. 

How say you, Brethren of the Fourth Estate? 
Shall we, without distinction of color, make known 
our sovereign will, in earth-shaking choruses, at 
which even Presidents may well, without shame, 
strenuously tremble? That smothered report would 
be News. Can we endure the thought that it exists, 
and not for Us? Answer, Oyster Bay! Shall we 
have it? 

Something like that might be said with effect. But 
my experience in the latest journalistic methods 
makes me modest, and I freely admit that greater 
experts might devise better phrases. I hope, never- 
theless, that they will not scorn my humble sugges- 
R. W. Raymonp. 


ion, 


MEETING OF THE LAKE SUPERIOR MINING 
INSTITUTE. 


(BY TELEGRAPH.) 


Du.LutH, Minn., August 21, 1902. 

The eighth annual meeting of the Lake Superior 
lining Institute began here at noon Tuesday with 
he largest attendance in the history of the insti- 
tute. About two hundred members were present, in- 
‘luding President W. J. Olcott. Among other prom- 
inent men here are observed Thomas F. Cole, N. P. 
Tulst, Hon. Page Morris, C. P. Munger, J. V. Se- 
xnius and Peter White, from Duluth; J. Parke 
-hanning, New York; W. G. Mather, Cleveland; A. 
MI. Wilmott, Sault Ste. Marie; Secretary A. J. 
Yungbluth, Ishpenning; Walter Fitch, Harry Hulst, 
~. C. Jones and W. H. Johnston, Marquette; Judge 
\. S. Llewelling, William Kelly, O. W. Johnson and 
> W. Jones, Menominee; D. M. Philbin and Kirby 
homas, West Superior; T. W. Dento, J. F. Jack- 
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son, F. W. McNair, G. Pope, A. E. Seaman and F. 
W. Sperr, from the Lake Superior copper regions; 
Prof. C. R. Van Hise, Geological Survey at Washing- 
ton; Prof. C. K. Leith, Madison, and a large number 
of other practical mining men. Tuesday afternoon 
was occupied by a sail on the steamer Iroquois 
around the harbor, which was much enjoyed by all. 
A reception in the evening at the Kitchi Gammi 
Club was enlivened by an excellent concert and in- 
teresting reminiscences by White, Pope and others. 
The reception was followed by a supper. At 10.30 
Wednesday morning special trains conveyed the dele- 
gates to the Missabe and Vermilion ranges, visits 
being made to the Stevenson, Mahoning, Mountain 
Ircn, Biwabik, Duluth, Savoy, Sibley, Zenith, Pio- 
neer, Chandler and Minnesota mines. Business meet- 
ing of the institute were held in Duluth Wednesday 
evening and at Soudan Thursday evening. 

Besides papers by Kelley, Drake, Hulst and Chan- 
ning, which had. been already announced, the follow- 
ing were read and discussed: “The Geology of the 
Lake Superior Region,” by C. R. Van Hise; “The 
Mine Machine Shop,” by J. F. Jackson; “Comparison 
of the Developments in Messabe and Gogebic Dis- 
tricts,” by C. K. Leith. J. M. Sherrerd, of the Tay- 
lor Iron and Steel Company, of High Bridge, N. J., 
represents the most distantly located manufacturer 
present. Franklin Moeller is representing Webster, 
Camp & Lane. The Roebling Company is repre- 
sented by its Chicago agent, Mr. Bailey. The Allis- 
Chalmers Company and the Sullivan Machinery Com- 
pany have also local representatives present. 


PRODUCTION OF PHOSPHATE ROCK. 


The total production of phosphate rock in 1901, as 
reported in Mineral Resources of the United States, 
was 1,483,723 long tons, valued at $5,316,403, as com- 
pared with 1,491,216 long tons, valued at $5,359,248 in 
1900 a decrease of 7,493 in tonnage and of $42,845 
in value. 

The industry in Florida, which has been the chief 
producing State since 1894, continued to show an im- 
provement, the total output and value for that State 
in 1901 being the largest yet recorded. The pro- 
duction of hard rock and land pebble was greater 
than in 1900, though the quantity of river pebble was 
appreciably less than the output of the previous year, 
and but slightly greater than one-half that of 1899. 
The increase in the production of hard rock and land 
pebble, however, more than offset the large decrease 
in the quantity of river pebble produced, so that the 
total production of phosphate rock in Florida during 
I9Q0I was greater than in 1900, being 751,996 long 
tons, valued at $3,159,473, as compared with 706,243 
long tons, valued at $2,983,231, in 1900. Soft rock 
has not been produced in Florida since 1897, in which 
year a small output of 2,800 tons was reported. 

In South Carolina there was a slight decrease in 
the output of land rock, which was nearly offset by 
the increased output of river rock, the total being 
8,000 long tons less than in 1900; the respective out- 
puts reported are 225,189 long tons of land rock in 
I9Q0I, as compared with 266,168 long tons in 1900, and 
95,992 long tons of river rock in 1901, as compared 
with 62,987 long tons in 17900. 

The total output of phosphate rock in Tennessee 
decreased from 454,491 long tons in 1900, to 409,653 
long tons in 1901, which is equivalent to nearly 10 
per cent decrease. 

Pennsylvania contributed 893 long tons of phos- 
phate rock during 1901, as compared with goo long 
tons in 1900. 

There was no reported production for Alabama, 
Arkansas, or North Carolina, although in the last- 
named State a few thousand tons of low-grade rock 
were mined, which was used for macadamizing 
streets in Wilmington. 

The average price per long ton of Florida hard 
rock continued practically the same as in 1900, being 
$5.23; the price of land pebble decreased from $2.77 
in 1900 to $2.67 in 1901; and the price of river peb- 
ble declined from $2.36 in 1900 to $2.25 in Igor. 





*Now in press, U. S. Geological Survey. 
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The price of South Carolina hard rock in 1901 
was $3.18 per long ton, as compared with $3.30 in 
1900, and the average price of South Carolina river 
rock was $2.56 in 1901, as against $2.61 in 1900. 

The price of Tennessee phosphate rock advanced 
from an average of $1.62 in 1898 to $2.91 in -1901, the 
reason being the better preparation of the material 


for the market and the consolidation of competing 
producers. 


The imports of fertilizers, including guano, crude 
phosphates and other substances used for fertilizing 
purposes, into the United States during 1901 were 
valued at $1.5090,761, as compared with $1,420,918 in 
1900. 


PRODUCTION OF ASPHALTUM IN ior. 


The production of asphaltum and bituminous rock, 
according to Dr. Joseph Struthers, in “Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States, 1901,” amounted to 
63,134 short tons, valued at $555,335, as compared 
with 54,389 short tons, valued at $415,958 in 1900, 
and with 75,085 short tons, valued at $553,904 in 
1899. The production in 1901 increased 8,745 tons 
in quantity, and $139,377 in value, over the produc- 
tion of 1900, but the production in 1900 and 1go1, 
both in quantity and in value, has been the smallest 
in the last seven years. 

The production of bituminous sandstone decreased 
from 38,334 short tons, valued at $119,779, in 1900, 
to 34,248 tons, valued at $138,602, in 1901. The pro- 
duction of bituminous limestone increased from 
2,434 short tons, valued at $11,322, in 1900, to 6,970 
short tons, valued at $33,375, in Igor. 

The production of hard and refined asphaltum, 
which includes gilsonite and other pure varieties. 
increased from 12,367 tons, valued at $256,793 in 
1900, to 19,316 tons, valued at $333,509 in I9goI. 

‘Lhe production of liquid asphaltum, or maltha, 
all of which was derived from California, increased 
from 1,254 short tons, valued at $28,064 in 1900, to 
2,600 tons, valued at $49,850 in 1901. No sales of 
mastic were reported during 1899, 1900 or Igo1, the 
crude material from which it was previously made 
being now included in the output of bituminous 
sandstone and bituminous limestone. 


COAL PRODUCTION OF INDIA.—The latest 
returns of Ind‘an coal production show that the in- 
dustry, though still comparatively small, is steadily 
developing. In 1901 the output was 6,635,727 tons, as 
against 6,095,438 tons in the preceding year and only 
4,066,294 tons in 1897. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN IRON TRADE 
IN 1901—The year 1901 was unfavorable to the 


Austrian iron industry. There was a_ great 
decrease in the home and export trade, con- 
sequent on the depression in foreign mar- 


kets, especially in Germany. The fierce competition 
between the Austrian and Hungarian ironworks ad- 
versely influenced prices and caused a shrinkage of 
production, especially in the latter half of the year, 
which led to the discharge of large numbers of work- 
men. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARIAN IMPORTS AND EX- 
PORTS OF COAL.—The following tables show the 
imports and exports of coal in Austria-Hungary in 
1900 and 1901. The total import of coal into Austria- 
Hungary was: 


Quantity. Value. 
Year. Tons. Sterling. 
Wo 60sescdedeseesnn o60esecsae 6,466,501 £4,422,280 
WMO as cia descededcacsowcsevsce 6,935,795 4,680,097 

The export was: 

Quantity. Value. 
Year. Tons. Sterling. 
$OOB i 6.00.66. 0sasdenaneerecdadneen 9,179,880 £4,559,366 
GOs 0 cae seeei4gseseseteetes 8,982,217 3,969,215 


Of the amount imported in 1901, 5,827,332 tons was 
black coal, and 612,209 tons of coke, out of which the 
United Kingdom supplied 164,099 tons of black coal 
and 12,440 tons of coke; only 532 tons came from the 
United States. 
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THE ORE DEPOSITS OF MONTE CRISTO, 
WASHINGTON.* 
By J. E. Spurr. 

In the summer of 1900 the writer made a study 
of the district of Monte Cristo for the United States 
Geological Survey, and the operations in and con- 
clusions published in this paper are the result of that 
work. Not having visited the district since the fall 
of 1900, it is probable that there are some new de- 
velopments, but it is not likely there are any which 
affect the results set forth here. For a fuller account 
of the district the reader is referred to the Govern- 
ment publication.’ 

The mining camp of Monte Cristo is situated in the 
heart of the Cascade Range, but on its western slope. 
It lies nearly due east of the city of Everett and 


Rock Formations.—The rock series of the Monte 
Cristo District has as its lowest determined member 
a series of heavy arkoses, sedimentary beds composed 
of the débris of granites. These arkoses, which 
are several thousand feet thick, are capped by a 
thick series of andesitic flows and tuffs, and these 
again are covered by thick basalts with a sparing 
amount of rhyolite. The basalts again are overlain 
by later andesites, which constitute the youngest of 
the rocks. Great tonalite dikes form one of the fea- 
tures of the region and were probably intruded be- 
tween the periods of the early andesites and the ba- 
salts. Along the contact of the tonalite dikes the 


intruded rocks (andesitic tuffs, etc.) have been trans- 
formed by contact metamorphism to schistose and 
siliceous rocks in 


considerable masses. Roughly 





FIG. 1.-MONTE 


about 40 miles distant. It can be comfortably reach- 
ed only by the Everett & Monte Cristo Railroad, 
which starts at Everett and terminates at Monte 
Cristo; there is not even a good wagon road by which 
the camp may be attained. Throughout the whole 
general region in which Monte Cristo is situated 
many mining prospects have been found. Coming 
by rail from Everett one sees prospects and mines 
along much of the way through the mountains, espe- 
cially at Silverton. To the south of Monte Cristo 
there are mining claims nearly all the way to Index 
(18 miles). One such is the old mining camp of 
Mineral City, a few miles from Monte Cristo, and 
farther south is the mining camp of Galena. At In- 
dex there are said to be promising mines. Mines have 
also been exploited on Troublesome Creek, which lies 
south of Twin Lakes. North of Monte Cristo, on the 
opposite side of the high mountain ridge which lies 
north of Glacier Creek, is the Goat Lake mining dis- 
trict, connected by almost continuous mineraliza- 
tion with that at Monte Cristo. The Goat Lake mines 
are only about a mile northeast of Monte Cristo in 
an air line, but by the ordinary trail several times 
as far. In the region surrounding Monte Cristo 
there has been hardly any actual mining, the region 
being on the whole in the developmental stage. 
The chief mines of the Monte Cristo District are 
the Pride and Mystery, both operated by a single 
company. These have extensive workings and a con- 
centrating plant. The Golden Cord mine is probably 
situated on the same general vein as those just men- 
tioned and is said to have afforded some good ore. 
The O. & B. Mine is also regarded in the district 
as a favorable property. There are numerous other 
prospects in the district of greater or less promise. 


*Published with the permission of the Directors of the 
United States Geological Survey. 


1Ore Deposits of Monte Cristo. Twenty-second Annual 
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CRISTO AND WILMAN PEAK. 


speaking, the metamorphism has extended a thousand 
feet or more away from the contact. On the outer 
portions of the metamorphic zone the result has been 
simple silicification and the development of biotite; 
but as the tonalite is approached the schist becomes 
coarser and often loses all trace of its original na- 
ture, and biotite, garnet, staurolite and, occasionally, 
hornblende are developed in it. Sometimes the rock 
becomes gneissic in appearance and contains inter- 
banded quartz veinlets. This establishing of the schist 
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as a metamorphic phase of the andesite tuffs and 
other rocks is important, for previous to the writer’s 
work the schist of this region had been considered 
as the oldest rock. 

These rock formations are all Tertiary, ranging 
from the Eocene to the late Pliocene, or early Pleis- 
tocene. In late Tertiary times the rocks (with the 
exception of the later andesite, which was not yet 
poured out) were folded and subsequently planed 
down by erosion. Then in late Pliocene or early 
Pleistocene time occurred the Cascade uplift, by 
which the planed surface, where the present range is, 
was uplifted bodily so as to form a plateau. Conse- 


quent upon the strains accompanying and resulting 
from this uplift, extensive fractures, sometimes ac- 
companied by movements and so becoming faults, 
At about the same time 
The eruption of 


were developed in the rocks. 
the later andesite was poured out. 
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the later andesite lasted during a considerable period 
of time. The cones of Mount Rainier, Glacier Peak, 
and other hypersthene andesites of the region are 
among the products of this period of volcanic ac- 
tivity. 

As soon as the Cascade uplift began the rivers, 
acquiring new velocity in consequence of the height- 
ened gradient, began cutting down their valleys with 
great rapidity until at the present time the valleys 
are so deep and so close together that the portions of 
the old plateau lying between them are left as high 
mountains—the present Cascade Range. 

The Ores and Their Deposition—There are data to 
show that the deposition of the ores began with the 
beginning of dissection of the present topography— 
that is, in the late Pliocene or early Pleistocene, and 
has continued down to the present day. The district 
is therefore novel among described ore deposits, in 
that it presents a case where the ore was deposited 
almost wholly within the Pleistocene. 

The ores have formed chiefly along the joints and 
fractures, and are often especially localized at the 
intersection of different fractures. The areas of most 
profound fracturing are in general the areas of great- 
est mineralization. As the chief fracturing is in an 
east-northeast direction, so the chief veins have the 
same trend. Both unmineralized and mineralized 
fractures (veins) have a steep dip and sometimes be- 
come vertical. A peculiar feature in the mineraliza- 
tion of the district is the formation of large bodies 
of ore in the form of lenses, or more properly speak- 
ing, prisms of flat rhomboidal cross-section. (Figs. 
2 and 3.) These lenses are formed by the mineraliza- 
tion of a prism of rock enclosed between intersecting 
fracture planes to a greater extent than the sur- 
rounding portions of rock. The principal ore bodies 
have originated in this way. Microscopic study has 
determined that the process of mineralization was 
chiefly a true replacement of the rock through which 
the fractures run, the fractures determining the 
channels of circulation of the mineralizing solutions 
The rocks which have thus replaced are usually 
either tonalite or andesite. A complete and gradual! 
transition was studied from andesite to a sulphide 
ore with quartz gangue; to a less extent, ores were 
deposited in open fractures and in dissolved-out ir 
regular cavities (spaces of dissolution). The ores 
are especially abundant in the tonalite and to a less 
extent in the andesite; while the arkoses are notice- 
ably barren, except in the vicinity of tonalite dikes. 
From this and other reasons, it is believed that the 
ores have been concentrated from a disseminated 
state in the tonalite, to a less extent from the an- 
desites. 

The metals in the ores are chiefly iron, arsenic, 
lead, copper, zinc, antimony, silver and gold, abund 
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MAIN VEIN, MYSTERY MINE. 


ant in about the order named. The lead, copper, 
silver and gold are the metals for which the ore is 
especially mined. The minerals are chiefly pyrite, 
pyrrhotite, arsenopyrite, blende, galena, and chal- 
copyrite. Realgar is common. Among the rarer 
minerals are chalcocite, bornite, molybdenite, stib- 
nite, and, as oxidation products of the sulphides, 
malachite, limonite, hematite, melaconite, and scoro- 
dite. The principal sulphides carry in general rela- 
tively small amounts of silver and gold. In the 
Pride and Mystery mines, the average surface ores 
carried 0.95 ounce gold and 12 ounces silver to the 
ton; while the average ore at some distance from 
the surface carries 0.6 ounce gold and 7 ounces sil- 
ver. The chief gangue minerals are quartz and cal- 
cite; epidote and blue soda-amphibole are minerals 
developed in the wall-rock near the veins, the former 
chiefly in the andesites and the latter in the tonalites 
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In the observed veins of the district it is found 
that the ores are most abundant near the surface. 
There is a rough succession from the surface down- 
ward, of galena, blende, chalcopyrite, pyrite, and 
arsenopyrite. Galena, for example, is definitely con- 
fned to a zone following the surface, and not gen- 
erally extending more than 300 feet below it (Fig. 
4). As just intimated, the upper zones, characterizea 
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FIG. 3.—ORE BODIES IN MYSTERY MINE. 


by galena blende and chalcopyrite, contain more 
gold and silver than the lower zones, characterized 
by pyrite and arsenopyrite. 

Upon various grounds it has been concluded, then, 
that the upper sulphide zone, which contains the 
richest ore, was deposited, largely at least, since the 
development of approximately the present topo- 
graphy by downward-tending waters. Lead, one of 
the most conspicuous metals of this zone, is not 
known to be present in the lowest ores, but is, per- 
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FIG. 4.—VERTICAL LONGITUDINAL 


haps, as the known facts indicate, an original de- 
posit by descending waters. This conclusion in- 
volves the derivation of the lead ores from the sur- 
rounding rock. The lower sulphide zones afford 
less evidence as to their origin, but what there is 
tends in the same direction as that for the upper 
zones, so that the general suggestion is deduced that 
all the zones were precipitated, in part, simulta- 
neously, by downward percolating waters, the differ- 
ent belts of minerals being precipitated in order ac- 
cording to their relative solubility. Similar phenom- 
ena in other regions, and the known chemistry of 
such phenomena, support these deductions derived 
from independent local evidence. 

Practical Conclusions.—The geologic study of the 
Monte Cristo district, approached under the various 
divisions of petrography, stratigraphy, physiog- 
raphy, chemical geology, dynamic geology, etc., thus 
finally yields some results of the most vital interest 
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to the mining men, and illustrates the importance of 
careful scientific research on practical questions. The 
deductions are that in the Monte Cristo district the 
best veins should be looked for in, or within a mod- 
erate distance of, the tonalite, and should be especial- 
ly looked for along the predominant steeply dipping 
east-northeast striking system of joints. Within the 
veins the best ores, as regards both quantity and 
quality, will probably be found near the surface, so 
that calculations for mining the deeper ores cannot 
be made on the basis of the surface ores. Both the 
mineralogic character and the gold and silver con- 
tent of the ores can, in general, be counted upon as 
changing in depth, and plans for ore treatment must 
take this into consideration. These changes in depth 
will be most regular and certain in regions where 
there are no very intense fracture zones. Where 
there are such they may bring about the irregular 
downward extension of surface conditions to con- 
siderable depths. 


PRODUCTION OF GYPSUM IN 1go1.—The 
production of gypsum in the United States during 
I90I, as given by Dr. Joseph Struthers in Mineral 
Resources of the United States, 1901, was 659,659 
short tons, valued at $1,577,493, as compared with 
594,462 short tons, valued at $1,627,203 in 1900, an 
increase of 65,197 short tons in quantity and a de- 
crease of $45,710 in value. There has been a re- 
markable increase in the production of gypsum in 
the United States during recent years. For the ten 
years prior to 1899, the annual output averaged 269,- 
712 short tons. During 1900 the production rose to 
594,462 short tons, and in 1901 to the maximum 
output of 659,659 short tons. The rapid development 
of the gypsum industry has risen mainly from two 
causes; the increased use of plaster of paris in the 
manufacture of wall plaster in modern buildings, be- 
cause of its superiority in hardness and durability to 
lime plaster and the large quantities consumed in 
the manufacture of “staff” for the construction of 
temporary buildings, particularly exposition build- 
ings. 

The quantity of crude gypsum sold in 1901 was 72,- 
669 short tons, valued at $76,773, as compared with 
35,479 short tons, valued at $44,127 in I900, an in- 
crease of approximately 105 per cent over the produc- 
tion of 1900. The value per ton of the product, 
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GOLD MINING IN THE SOUTHERN APPALACH- 
IANS. 


By Josepu Hype Pratt. 


The section of country that contains the gold- 
fields of the Southern Appalachians is an area ex- 
tending from the vicinity of Baltimore in a south- 
westerly direction across Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. 
This region includes the area of crystalline rocks of 
the mountain and Piedmont Plateau districts. The 
greatest width of this belt is attained in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia, where it is from 
100 to 150 miles, but it narrows down toward each 
end in Northern Virginia and Maryland and in Ala- 
bama. The crystalline rocks referred to include 
principally gneisses, various schists and slates, gran- 
ite, diorite, and limestone. These rocks of the gold 
belt are decomposed to depths which vary from 50 
to 100 feet. 

Gold was first produced in the Southern Appala- 
chians about 1793, and gold mining has continued 
with varying success ever since. The largest re- 
turns from gold mining in the South were from 
1829 to 1836, and were undoubtedly due to the work- 
ing of the richer and more accessible placer deposits. 
When gold was discovered in California in the early 
fifties, it took away the interest in the Southern gold- 
fields, and the mining population was attracted tc 
this newer and richer field, so that there was a gen- 
eral decrease from that time in the gold production 
of the Southern States, and mining practically ceased 
at the beginning of the Civil War. Since then and 
prior to 1890 there have been spasmodic revivals of 
gold mining in the South, but it was not until the last 
decade of the nineteenth century that systematic min- 
ing began to be undertaken. 

With the exhaustion of the placer deposits, at- 
tention was turned to the veins from which they 
had been derived. As a rule these veins contain 
low grade ores, usually in quantity, and in the ques- 
tion of their treatment it is the method rather than 
the amount of ore that has to be considered. There 
are numerous mines of unquestioned merit through- 
out the South which are not at the present time in 
active operation. These cannot be worked with small 
capital, but if they are developed on a large scale 
so that instead of a few tons, 100 to 200 tons of ore 
per day can be treated, they would make paying 
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SECTION ON MYSTERY-PRIDE VEIN, SHOWING LOWER LIMIT OF GALENA ZONE, 


however, decreased from $1.24 in 1900 to $1.06 in 
1901, the lowest price reported since 1890. Most of 
the gypsum sold in the crude state is used for land 
plaster, being ground for this purpose by custom 
mills. 

The quantity of gypsum ground into land plaster 
during 1901 was 65,608 tons, valued at $123,153, as 
compared with 45,682 tons, valued at $82,806 in 1900, 
an increased production of 43.5 per cent over the 
figures for 1900. The value per ton was about the 
same for the two years, averaging in 1900, $1.81 and 
in 1901, $1.87. 

The quantity of gypsum calcined into plaster of 
paris in I90I was 421,292 tons, valued at $1,377,570, 
as compared with 513,301 tons, valued at $1,500,270 
in 1900. The value per ton decreased from $3.79 in 
1900 to $3.34 in 1901. The value assigned to calcined 
plaster is for the quantity of plaster produced after 
calcination, not for the raw material. 


propositions. Many of the ore bodies consist of 
certain portions or beds in the schists and slates that 
are impregnated with auriferous pyrite and of im- 
perfectly conformable lenticular veins and stringers 
of quartz. Where the upper portion of these have 
been thoroughly altered and decomposed, they were 
formerly worked for their free gold contents, but 
as the sulphurets were encountered they were 
abandoned. These large deposits of low-grade ores, 
which are capable of being mined in enormous 
quantity, offer a promising field for a cheap pro- 
cess of recovering the values. While the chlorina- 
tion process has been worked successfully, as 
has been, and is still, being demonstrated at the 
Haile gold mine in Lancaster County, South Caro- 
lina, it is also highly probable that the cyanide 
process can be adapted to these ores, and it is a rela- 
tively cheaper process than the chlorination. I also 
believe that a cyanide plant could be installed at 
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smaller outlay and wouid cost less to operate. No 
thorough test has been made to determine a process 
for working these ores by the cyanide process, but it 
is already attracting the attention of capitalists, and 
in another year or two elaborate experiments will 
no doubt be made and a suitable cyanide process de- 
vised for working these large deposits of low-grade 
sulphuret ores. The tailings from many of these 
ores that occur in slates are slimy, but, as has been 
demonstrated in various mills in Montana, they 
should not offer any serious difficulty in their treat- 
ment. 

Another reason why there has not been more ad- 
vance in the gold production in the Southern States 
is that the general tendency has been to operate the 
mines on a too limited scale. It will be found that 
if a number of these gold deposits were operated 
under one management, they would make a profit- 
able investment, while unprofitable when worked 
separately. The establishment of custom smelters at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and near Atlanta, 
Georgia, would be a strong incentive to more active 
mining in the surrounding districts, if favorable 
freight rates can be obtained for transporting the 
ore to these smelters. 

The production of gold and silver in the Southern 
States, with the exception of Georgia, has amounted 
to about $30,000,000. During the past ten years the 
production has been in the neighborhood of $200,000 
per year; the larger proportion of which has been con- 
fined to one or two mines. This shows satisfactorily 
that when these low grade ores are worked on a 
large scale, they can be treated profitably. These 
profitable mines are not exceptions, and there are 
plenty of other propositions, which, if handled in the 
same way, would also make good investments. 

These statements are more applicable to North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia than elsewhere 
in the region, for the greatest extent of the gold belt 
is in these States and it is here where the ores occur 
in larger quantities. There are, however, good de- 
posits in Alabama and Virginia, especially the former 
State, which, if properly developed, will make paying 
properties. 

There are many natural conditions that are favor- 
able to mining operations in the South. The mining 
fields are all within easy distance of the large busi- 
ness centers of the North; cheap labor is abundant, 
and skilled labor is also cheaper than corresponding 
labor in Western mining camps; climatic conditions 
permit nearly continuous mining throughout the 
year; the proximity of the mines to railroads and 
also centers of mining supplies, and to forest for 
lumber, mine timbers, and cord-wood; abundance of 
water-power that is available at many of the mining 
localities which would make practicable the installa- 
tioin of electric power plants. 

There has been a considerable advance during 1901 
in the development of deposits of the precious metals 
throughout the South, and, while the actual statis- 
tics of production of gold and silver during 1901 
show but little if any increase over that of 1900, still 
the actual work done is of a systematic and perma- 
nent character, which will mean a large increase in 
production during the next few years. A_ short 
synopsis of the mining being done in the South is 
taken up under the head of each State, with the ex- 
ception of Georgia, which is not considered in this 
paper. 

Virginia—The principal work in Virginia has been 
confined to some of the placer deposits in Floyd 
County. There has been no systematic mining, but 
simply spasmodic sluicing and panning of the 
gravels, resulting in the production of about $550 
worth of gold. In Grayson County, the John’s Creek 
gold mine is being developed, and it is reported that 
the ore assays in the neighborhood of $10 per ton. 


In s’atrick County the Herd Mine is being developed © 


by Wm. Little, of Sumner; North Carolina. 

North Carolina—There are approximately 400 
localities in North Carolina that have been worked 
for gold, but at the present time there are not over 
15 mines being operated. These are all located in 
Cabarrus, Mecklenburg, Stanley, Montgomery, 
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Burke and Rowan counties. A number of them 
are new properties that have been opened up and de- 
veloped during 1901, but the greater part of the min- 
ing has been confined to old mines and properties, 
some of which have been quite extensively operated. 

The principal mining has been in the vicinity of 
Gold Hill, Rowan County, about 14 miles southeast 
of Salisbury. The country rocks are for the most 
part chloritic and argillaceous schists, which are cut 
by diabase dikes. The ore bodies consist of bands 
of this schist impregnated with auriferous pyrite; 
and of imperfectly conformable lenticular veins and 
stringers of quartz. In some of these veins the cop- 
per sulphide, chalcopyrite, predominates, and they are 
worked especially for copper. The principal work 
being carried: on in this district is for gold by the 
Whitney Reduction Company, which is operating at 
and near the old McMakin mine. The company has 
developed its mine by means of three shafts, the 
deepest one being about 600 feet, and by drifts and 
cross-cuts between them. They have at the 600-foot 
level a large body of ore blocked out which has been 
thoroughly tested by assaying and shows up favor- 
ably. A 10-stamp mill and a small but complete 
chlorination plant used in testing the ores have 
been erected at the mine. The main mill and reduc- 
tion plant of the company will be erected at the 
narrows of the Yadkin River, where an extensive 
water-power is being developed. This company will 
not begin to treat ore in quantity until it has per- 
fected its water-power and plant at the narrows of 
the Yadkin. This may take another year. 

The Union Copper Mining Company, which is 
carrying on extensive mining operations for copper 
in this Gold Hill district, obtain considerable gold 
and silver as by-products. The company has a com- 
plete concentrating plant and smelter, and reduces its 
ore to a matte for shipment. The ore deposit is be- 
ing worked by means of a vertical shaft 520 feet 
deep connected with a 430-foot inclined shaft and by 
two other vertical shafts, one 305 and the other 225 
feet deep. The ores are concentrated, and the con- 
centrates are roasted and smelted to a 50 per cent 
matte which is refined at Northern plants. There 
are a number of other properties being developed 
and worked in this district. 

Among other mines that have been producers of 
gold during 1901 are: The Parker Mine in Stanley 
County, the Champion Mine in Mecklenburg County, 
and the Martha and Mills mines in Burke County. 

South Carolina.—There is one gold mine in the 
South that stands out prominently and illustrates the 
fact that gold mines in the South can be worked at 
a profit. This is the Haile Mine, situated about 3 
miles northeast of Kershaw in Lancaster County, 
South Carolina. The ore bodies are lenticular in 
shape and consist of auriferous pyrite, free gold, and, 
in places, small quartz stringers impregnating the 
rock, which consists of siliceous hydro-muscovite 
and argillaceous schists. The conditions are similar 
to those mentioned as occurring in North Carolina. 
Under the management of Capt. A. Thies, who took 
charge of the property in 1888, the ore deposits have 
been thoroughly developed, and the plant has been 
increased as the developments warranted, until now 
it consists of a 60-stamp, back-to-back mill with 20 
concentrators and a 3-barrel chlorination plant. This 
property is the only one that is being worked to any 
extent in South Carolina, and has been for the past 
10 years the chief source of all the gold and silver 
produced in the State. At Abbeville, the Kendricks 
Gold Mining Company is developing a property the 
ores of which are somewhat similar to those just de- 
scribed. The general characteristics of all the gold 
properties in South Carolina are similar to those 
in the southern part of North Carolina, and what is 
said of one will apply just as well to the other. 

Alabama.—The principal mining in Alabama is in 
the Arbacoochee District, Cleburne and Randolph 
countries. There are three mines in this district 
which are at the present time being developed and 
have in the past year produced a small amount of 
gold. These are the Woodard, about 7 miles south- 
east of Heflin; the Pinetucky, 14 miles from Heflin; 
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and another near Goldburg, Randolph County. It is 
the intention of the companies operating these 
properties to erect mills and smelters, if the de- 
velopment work warrants it. 

Tennessee—There is quite a little work being 
done in Monroe County, Tennessee, on the placer 
deposits of Croker Creek, a tributary of the Hiawas- 
see River. Four or five companies are operating in 
this district and with some success. Little atten- 
tion has thus far been paid to anything but placer 
deposits. One company has done some work in 
tunneling and drifting on quartz veins which carry 
free gold, but thus far none of this ore has been 
treated commercially. 


BAUXITE IN FRANCE. 


In a recent British Foreign Office report it is stated 
that there has been a considerable development in the 
export of bauxite from France during 1901. A large 
business is expected to be done this year. It seems 
probable, in view of a trial shipment of 1,700 tons 
from Toulon, last December, to Boston, Mass., that 
spotted bauxite is likely to be attracted to American 
industrial enterprises. It is estimated that as a re 
sult of the visit to Marseilles of American agents and 
experts in that line some 300,000 tons will cross the 
Atlantic during the year. 

Germany has hitherto been the principal buyer of 
both red and white bauxite, the former containing « 
smaller proportion of alumina. The advantage of the 
French over the American bauxite lies in the latter 
requiring to be quarried. The richest mines of baux- 
ite are claimed to be in the south of France, between 
the town of Brignoles (Var) and the Department of 
the Herault, the town of Baux, whence the name, 
having at one time been the center of the industry. 
There are 31 mines in the Department of the Var 
alone, the most important of them being at Ampus, 
Barjols, Cabasse, Carces, Le-Cannet-du-Luc, Le- 
Muy, Le-Thoronet, Lorgues, Mazaugues, Meounes, 
Puget-sur-Argens, Rougiers, Tourves and Vins. 

The south of France produces three kinds of baux- 
ite—ferruginous, aluminous and the spotted. The de- 
mand for the first is small, although it contains 60 
per cent of oxide of iron. Were the mines properly 
developed and the bauxite methodically treated prof- 
its would be greater. Aluminous bauxite which can 
be cut with a knife is much sought after, especially 
when it contains a high percentage of alumina, little 
iron and no silica. It is mined in the district of 
Baux, is said to contain a minimum of 60 per cent 
alumina and a maximum of 3 per cent silica. It is 
delivered free on truck at Parabou-les-Baux station 
at 12s. the ton. Spotted bauxite is pink or violet in 
color, and is largely mined at Brignoles and its vicin- 
ity. The chief deposits are those of Le-Val, Le-Vins, 
La-Brasque, St.-Christophe. It contains 21.99 parts 
of sesquioxide of iron, 0.26 of silica, 63.15 of alumina, 
2.60 of titanic acid and 12 of water. If the silica is 
below 3 per cent and the alumina above 60 per cent, 
the price free on truck at Brignoles Station is gs. 
74d. per ton. Freight from Brignoles to Marseilles 
by rail is 3s. 5d. per ton, putting on board is Is. 6d. 
per ton, making a total of 14s. 114d. per French ton, 
f. o. b. at Marseilles. Price f. o. b. at St.-Raphael is 
13s. 814d. 

Of the bauxites of the Var, 43,052 long tons were 
exported from St.-Raphael in 1901, as compared to 
24,292 tons in 1900 and 23,862 tons during 1899. Sev- 
enteen hundred tons were exported (for the first 
time) from Toulon. From Cette 1,672 tons were ex- 
ported last year, as against 353 tons for 1900 and 962 
tons for 1899. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL IN BELG\IUM.—In 
the first six months of 1902 the production of coal in 
Belgium amounted to 10,911,840 tons, as compared 
with 11,096,340 tons for the corresponding period 
last year. The decrease was made up, however, by 
the difference in stocks, which were estimated at 
716,040 tons on June 30, 1902, as against 1,088,090 
tons in 1901. 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT OF THE C. & C. 

SHAFT AT VIRGINIA CITY, NEV. 

By Leon M. Hatt, Consuttinc ENGINEER. 
\When the mining properties on the Comstock Lode 
re first developed, operations were carried on by 
‘ans of steam-generated power, wood being used as 
fuel. This was very costly on account of the 
ircity of wood. The milling was, until quite re- 
ntly, done at a distance of some 15 miles from the 
ine, at a point on the Carson River where cheap 
-ater-power could be obtained. About two years 
ro the question of electrical transmission for the 
irpose of supplying power for deep mining opera- 
yns on the Comstock Lode was taken up, and since 
ien extensive hydraulic developments have been car- 
ied out at Floriston, Cal., on the Truckee River. 
‘ower is now transmitted 35 miles to the mines in 
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Storey County, and a dozen or more of the properties 
have been equipped with electrical machinery. Among 
these is the C. & C. shaft of the Consolidated Cali- 
fornia and Virginia Mining Company. 

The power plant on the Truckee River is about 
two miles east of Floriston. The river is dammed 
ust below the Floriston Pulp and Paper Mill, and 
he water is conveyed about 600 feet through a canal 
and then 8,600 feet through a wooden flume 6 feet 

inches high and 10 feet wide to a point directly 
bove the generating station. It is then conducted 
through two wooden stave pipes 160 feet long and 6 
‘eet in diameter to the wheels, upon which there is a 
ead of 84% feet. There are two pairs of 27-inch 
orizontal McCormick turbines, direct-connected to 
Vestinghouse 3-phase, 60-cycle generators of the re- 
olving armature type. These generators are sepa- 
ately excited by two 22% kilowatt direct-current 
nachines. The wheels will each develop 1,400 horse- 
,ower at 400 revolutions per minute, with the above 

ead of water. They are regulated by two type “B” 
ombard governors. Current is generated at 500 
olts, and is raised to 24,000 volts by means of six 
300-kilowatt Westinghouse oil-insulated transform- 
ers, at which potential it is transmitted 33 miles over 

double circuit of No. 4 hard-drawn copper wire 
0 the sub-station at Virginia City. The line is com- 
posed of square redwood poles, 30 feet in length, 
with pine cross arms and locust pins, upon which are 
mounted 7%4-inch Locke insulators. The telephone 
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circuit is carried on the same poles by oak brackets, 
with pony insulators. At the sub-station at Virginia 
City the potential is lowered to 2,300 volts by means 
of six 450-kilowatt oil-insulated transformers, and at 
this potential current is distributed to the various 
mining companies. The distribution circuits are 
composed of weather-proof wire and are designed for 
4 per cent drop under full load. The generating sta- 
tion at Floriston is constructed of brick, with a gal- 
vanized iron roof, and the sub-station at Virginia 
City is entirely covered with corrugated galvanized 
iron. 

The plant has been in continuous operation since 
October 20, 1900. The Truckee River General Elec- 
tric Company sells power to the various mining com- 
panies at $7 per horse-power per month, the amount 
used being based on a maximum peak load of two 
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minutes duration. This, with other conditions, has 
made advisable the installation of machinery of the 
very highest grade and the introduction of some feat- 
ures which are rather unique in character. In the 
C. & C. shaft, at Virginia City, every precaution has 
been taken to secure thorough reliability and the 
highest efficiency. The following brief outline of the 
machinery in use will give a fair idea of the equip- 
ment. 

The electrical machinery in operation on the sur- 
face consists as follows: 

A 200 horse-power type “F,” 2,200-volt, variable- 
speed, 3-phase, Westinghouse induction motor, geared 
to balance electric hoist, which will be described 
later. 

A 100 horse-power type “C,” 2,200-volt, Westing- 
house induction motor, belted to a 1614 by 30-inch 
single stage air compressor. 

A 30 horse-power type “C,” 440-volt, Westinghouse 
induction motor, operating circular saws. 

A 15 horse-power motor of the same type, driving 
tools in the machine-shop. 

A 10 horse-power type “C” motor, operating a 
Blake rock-breaker at the ore bin. 

Three 15-kilowatt, indoor type, Westinghouse 
transformers, transforming from 2,200 volts to 440 
volts. 

One 5-kilowatt Westinghouse lighting transformer, 
transforming from 2,200 volts to 110 volts. 

Two Manhattan arc lamps. 


‘ 
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Fifty incandescent lamps, together with necessary 
lightning arresters, fuse blocks, cut-outs and 
switches. 

The apparatus underground consists of the fol- 
lowing: | 

A 15 horse-power type “C” induction motor, oper: 
ating at 440 volts and driving a fan on the 250-foot 
level. 

‘wo 10 horse-power motors of the same type, driv- 
ing fans on the 1,950-foot and 2,150-foot levels. 

‘Three 225 horse-power type “C” motors, operating. 
at 2,200 volts and geared to three duplex double-act- 
ing Reidler pumps located on the 2,150-foot level. 

Three 10-kilowatt type “O.D.” transformers, trans- 
forming from 2,200 to 440 volts, located on the 1,750- 
foot level. 

A 3-kilowatt lighting transformer, transforming 
from 2,200 volts to 110 volts, on the same level. 

Three 15-kilowatt type “O.D.” transformers, trans- 
forming to 440 volts, on the 1,950-foot level. 

Two 5-kilowatt “O.D” lighting transformers, 
transforming from 2,200 volts to 110 volts, on the 
same level. 

Three 10-kilowatt transformers, transforming to 
440 volts, on the same level. 

A 5-kilowatt lighting transformer, transforming to 
110 volts, on the same level. 

These are all Westinghouse transformers and sup 
ply the motor and lighting circuits within the mine. 

There are 250 16 candle-power incandescent lamps 
scattered through the workings underground. A No. 
6 B. & S. 3-conductor lead-covered cable armored with 
iron wire extends from the surface to the 2,150-foot 
level, and a No. 0 3-conductor cable to the pumps on 
the same level. The weight of the No. 6 cable is 6 
tons and of the No. 0 cable 10 tons. The cables 
were lowered down the shaft by means of the hoist- 
ing rope and then securely clamped to the wall plates 
At each station a water-tight junction box is used 
and the lead covering sweated into a tight fitting 
sleeve located in the side of the box. 

The power is brought into the works over two 
separate circuits, each of which is provided with a 
single-pole switch at the entrance of the building, 
and also a Westinghouse integrating watt meter with 
its transformer. The pump circuit is further equip- 
ped with an ammeter, a frequency indicator, a power 
factor indicator and a static ground detector. Oil 
break switches are used on the cable circuits and 
upon all of the 2,200-volt motors. The smaller mo- 
tors, both on the surface and underground, are equip- 
ped with auto-starters, quick-break switches and 
slate-base fuse-blocks. Some of these machines are 
located in warm places and operate under severe con- 
ditions. 

The entire installation is wired with lead-covered 
cables or with rubber-covered copper wire mounted 
on glass insulators or porcelain knobs. The greatest 
care is used in installing the wiring, with the result 
that it is safe and gives absolutely no trouble. Can- 
dles have been entirely discarded, incandescent cir- 
cuits having been carried directly to the working 
faces and into the stopes. The current is taken into 
the mine at a potential of 2,200 volts through the ca- 
bles above mentioned, and the potential is lowered in 
the mine by transformers, which are located as near 
as possible to the point of consumption. 

The compressed air plant, supplying air for drill- 
ing, a number of underground hoists and the hy- 
draulic pump, consists of a 16% by 30-inch Rand & 
Waring single stage air compressor, driven at 73 
revolutions per minute by a 100 horse-power type 
“C” Westinghouse motor. The motor speed is 580 
revolutions per minute, which is reduced by a coun- 
ter shaft with wooden rim pulleys and rubber belt- 
ing. No automatic regulator is used at the present 
time, as the compressor is working to its full capac- 
ity and the motor is developing 96 horse-power. 

The electric hoist is a decided departure from 
usual practice in deep mine hoisting plants, and em- 
bodies what is commonly known as the balanced con- 
tinous or tail-rope system. This was adopted in 
order to reduce the cost of operation and also the 
size of the motor to the lowest size compatible with 
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the duty required—viz., to hoist 500 tons daily from 
the 2,500-foot level by means of double-deck cages 
carrying 3,600 pounds of rock. The hoist consists es- 
sentially of a main driving drum and an idler, around 
which is wrapped a 1%-inch plow steel wire rope. 
The rope passes down one compartment, around a 
movable tail sheave and up the other. One cage is 
inserted between the ends of the rope and the other 
fastened to it by means of heavy iron clamps. The 
main driving drum is geared to a 200 horse-power 
type “I” variable speed Westinghouse 3-phase induc- 
tion motor, which operates at a maximum speed of 
580 revolutions per minute, moving the cages through 
the shaft at 1,250 feet per minute. The speed of the 
motor is readily controlled by means of variable re- 
sistances inserted in the secondary winding, but ex- 
ternal to the motor itself. The variation of the re- 
sistance is accomplished by the use of a special con- 
troller resembling an ordinary street car controller; 
the primary circuit is controlled by means of an oil 
break switch. 


The hoist is equipped with heavy post 








PUMPING 


brakes, hydraulically operated, and the machine is 
handled with remarkable ease. In tests that have 
been made these hoists show a net efficiency of about 
75 per cent, 
losses. The pumping plant consists of three duplex 
double-acting 6 11-16 by 24-inch Reidler pumping en- 
gines, located on the 2,150-foot level. These pumps 
take their water supply from a tank on the east side 
of the shaft just below the 2,150-foot station. Each 
pump is separately driven by a 220 horse-power type 
“C” 2,200-volt induction motor, and has a capacity at 
II0 revolutions per minute of 1,500 gallons per min- 
ute to the height of 450 feet, or to the Sutro Tunnel 
level. The motors run at a speed of 495 revolutions 
per minute, the necessary reduction being obtained by 
the use of cut gearing with stepped teeth. The total 
capacity is 4,500 gallons per minute, and is intended 
to take the water from the hydraulic elevator as long 
as it is used as a sinking pump. 

The pumps are located in a station 30 feet north of 
the shaft. This station is cut from the solid rock, 
and is 18 feet by 17 feet 8 inches in section and 110 


counting all electrical and_ frictional 
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feet long. It is timbered wa 14 by 14-inch pine 
timbers with 3-inch planking. A drift 5 feet by Io 
feet 6 inches in section connects it with the shaft, and 
ventilation is obtained by means of a small electric- 
ally driven blower. The motors are all wired with 
lead-covered cable, and the station is lighted with in- 
candescent lamps. A 10-ton hand crane travels the 
entire length of the station, so that the labor of 
handling and installing machinery has been reduced 
to a minimum. 

This plant is undoubtedly one of the best and most 
complete mining installations in the world, and its 
operation has been entirely satisfactory both in re- 
gard to economy and reliability. Up to the time 
when electrically transmitted power was adopted the 
cost of motive power was never less than $20 per 
horse-power per month, while under existing condi- 
tions it is reduced to $7. For example, the cost of 
operating the 100 horse-power air compressor usually 
averaged about $1,800 per month, while to-day it is 


only $672. The entire plant was installed under the 


STATION ON THE 2,150-FOOT LEVEL OF C. & C. 


able direction of Joseph R. Ryan, superintendent. It 
has proved an unqualified success from the very be- 
ginning. 

DIAMONDSIN BRITISH GUIANA.—With the 
introduction of labor-saving machinery and better 
transportation facilities, it is expected that diamond 
mining will continue to grow. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1902, there were produced 132,077 
diamonds, chiefly in the Potaro District, where stones 
of large size are often found. Mines are also located 
in Conawarook, on the Essequebo River ; Cuyuni, Ba- 
rama, and on the Massaruni. Good diamonds are 
often recovered in the sluices while washing gold. As 
yet no deep deposits have been exploited, although 
there are numerous promising prospects. Twenty- 
seven companies have declared diamonds during the 
fiscal year reported, headed by Messrs. Armeny & 
Fogel, the British Guiana Diamond Company, Lim- 
ited, the Massaruni Company, Limited, and the Mar- 
shall syndicate. The exports for the year were 
9,8221% carats. 
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THE MANUFACTURE AND USE OF BRIQUETTES 
IN GERMANY.* 


Among the several branches of German industry 
which deserve the attention of Americans by reas: in 
of their economy, their recovery or utilization of 
some raw material which exists unused in our coun- 
try, or because they involve the most intelligent appli- 
cation of scientific knowledge to technical processes 
may be reckoned the manufacture of briquettes from 
brown coal, peat, and the dust and waste of coal 
mines. Briquettes form the principal domestic fuel 
of Berlin and other cities and districts in Germany ; 
they are used for locomotive and other steam firing, 
and are employed for heating in various processes of 
manufacture. For all these uses they have three 
tangible advantages: They are clean and convenient 
to handle; they light easily and quickly, and burn 
with a clear, intense flame; they make practically no 
smoke, and are, withal, the cheapest form of fuel for 
most purposes. 

Like most other important German industries, the 


SHAFT. 


briquette manufacture is controlled by a syndicat: 
which includes among its members 31 firms and com 
panies, or more than nine-tenths of all the producer 
in this country, and regulates the output and price 
for each year. From the official report of the syndi 
cate for 1901, which has recently appeared, it i 
learned that the total output during last year was 
1,566,385 tons, to which is to be added the product 0! 
makers outside the syndicate, consumed at works 
small retail sales, etc., making a grand total of 1,643. 
416 tons. 

The average selling price in large quantities wa 
13.33 marks ($3.16) per ton, against 12.27 marks 
($2.92) for the year previous, so that, notwithstand 
ing the general relaxation of industrial activity an: 
the diminished pressure upon the coal supply, th: 
ruling price was the highest that had been realize« 
since 1891. Of the 1,566,385 tons sold by the syndi 
cate last year, 749,208 tons were taken by the German 
railways, 124,380 tons were sold to retailers, 497,13 


*From a report by Frank H. Mason, Consul-General to the 
State Department. 
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tons were sold to factories and works of various 
kinds, and 149,089 tons, or 9.8 per cent, were used by 
German merchant steamers and the navy or exported 
to the German colonies or neighboring European 
-ountries. 

The syndicate produces to a large extent briquettes 
made from coal screenings, which require a matrix 
or binder of some plastic, inflammable material, and 
for this purpose 116,956 tons of mineral pitch were 
used, which cost on an average about $10.25 per ton, 
lelivered. 

The following tabulated statement shows the pro-: 
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first time is the absence of that cloud of dusty smoke 
that overhangs so many towns and cities in our coun- 
try. The reason for this lies in three facts: The 
preponderant use of coke and briquettes, which are 
practically smokeless; the skilful scientific construc- 
tion of boiler furnaces and chimneys, and, finally, the 
high standard of skill that is taught and enforced 
among firemen who stoke furnaces with coal for 
steam and manufacturing purposes. Before a fire- 
man can assume such a charge he must be taught 
the theory and practice of economical, scientific fir- 
ing, by which the coal is distributed in such manner 
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SULPHUR AND PYRITE IN 1gor.* 
By Josepn Srtrutuers, Px. D. 
SULPHUR. 
- The production of sulphur in the United States 
during 1901 was 7,600 short tons, valued at $223,430, 
which was derived from Nevada, Idaho, Utah and 
Louisiana, in the order of the importance of their 
output. A comparison with the production during 
1900 of 3,525 short tons, valued at $88,100, shows an 
increase during 1901 of 4,165 tons, or over 118 per 
cent, in quantity, and of $135,330, or over 152 per 
cent, in value. The production of sulphur in the 
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duction, the sales of the syndicate, and the mean 
price per ton for the past eleven years: 
Produc- Sales of 

tion. syndicate. Price per ton. 
Year, Tons. Tons. Marks. 
PORE duvannannuecas 482,495 202,780 12.67 $3.02 
RD eine sea emki da se 533,075 516,508 10.47 2.40 
POS Gasnckndbuaswens 694,025 645,144 9.0 2.16 
GE 5 aes sluice aaae 745,414 719,258 8.82 2.10 
EGON ssluedsanacees 796,363 780,185 9.07 2.16 
LOOe siaeawaneenens 30,985 818,300 9.34 2.22 
BBO: ss tbc aeeKe SEs 943,732 934,221 9.99 2.38 
SOS seinwacseuanese 1,078,113 1,245,269 10.22 2.43 
SOO ansd os gauaseeee 1,530,816 1,485,130 10.66 2.34 
OOO: esuvancenbeaan 1,563,928 1,519,811 12.27 2.92 
GE. svannsdsen wisn 1,566,385 1,560,230 13-33 3-17 


Berlin, although a busy manufacturing city, ranks 
as one of the cleanest and best kept in Europe. One 
of the first things usually noticed by American and 


English travelers visiting the German capital for the 





and quantity over the grate surface as to secure the 
most perfect combustion of its volatile elements. 

Coke making in retort ovens, by which every ele- 
ment is saved and bituminous coal converted into 
smokeless coke and gas, is another important factor 
in German fuel economy and abatement of the smoke 
nuisance. If American municipalities beyond the 
economic range of anthracite are ever emancipated 
from their present vassalage to the smoke incubus it 
will be through the enforced use of one or more of 
three forms of prepared fuel; viz., coke and fuel gas 
made in closed ovens from bituminous coal, and bri- 
quettes made from lignite, peat and other inferior 
materials by processes which have been invented, 
tested and proven to be efficient by the older and 
more economical countries of Europe. 


United States during 1901 is the largest annual 
record ever made, and yet the domestic production 
has always been of insignificant proportions as com- 
pared with the total consumption of the country. The 
quantity of sulphur consumed in the United States 
from foreign and domestic sources in 1901, including 
the sulphur content of iron pyrite, which is used in 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, amounted to 525,- 
745 short tons. 

The use of iron pyrite in the manufacture of sul- 
phuric acid has shown a remarkable incre: se since 
1891. The sulphur content of the iron pyrite used 
in that year was 93,233 long tons. In 1901 the sul- 
phur content of the imported pyrite amounted to 


*Mineral Resources of the United States, United 


States Geological Survey. 


1901. 
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181,668 long tons, and that from the domestic pro- 
duction of pyrite was 105,671 long tons, a total of 
287,339 long tons, or more than three times the quan- 
tity consumed in 1891. This use is increasing stead- 
ily. By far the greater part of the sulphur consumed 
in the United States is used in the manufacture of 
paper stock by the sulphite process of treating wood 
pulp. 

The imports of sulphur into the United States in 
I90I was 175,210 long tons, valued at $3,287,906, as 
compared with 167,696 long tons, valued at $2,941,888, 
in 1900, and with 140,701 long tons, valued at $2,523,- 
203, in 1899. The estimated total domestic consump- 
tion of sulphur was 469,415 long tons in 1901, as 
compared with 408,038 long tons in 1900, with 345,904 
tons in 1899, and with 211,491 tons in I8oI.- 

The world’s production of sulphur in 1900 was 
577,420 metric tons, valued at $10,698,494, as com- 
pared with 586,122 metric tons, valued at $10,844,688 
in 1899. 

PYRITE. 

The production of pyrite in 1901 was the largest 
yearly quantity yet recorded, amounting to 234,825 
long tons, valued at $1,024,449. A comparison with 
the production during 1900 of 204,615 long tons, 
valued at $749,991, shows an increase in quantity of 
30,210 long tons, or 14.8 per cent, and in value of 
$274,458, or 36.6 per cent. The greater part of the 
output was derived from Virginia, Colorado, Massa- 
chusetts and New York, named in the order of pro- 
duction. Ohio contributed 7,585 long tons of pyrite, 
obtained as so-called “coal bases” from the coal 
mined in that State. 

In addition to the large increase in the production 
of pyrite in the United States during 1901, there was 
a very large increase in the quantity of pyrite im- 
ported, the imports for 1901 being 403,706 long tons, 
valued at $1,415,149, as compared with 322,484 long 
tons, valued at $1,055,121, in 1900, an increase of over 
24 per cent in quantity and over 34 per cent in value. 
lhe consumption of iron pyrite in the United States 
in I901 was 638,531 as compared with 527,099. long 
tons in 1900, with 44,602 tons in 1899, and with 207, 
184 tons in 1891. 

The quantity of sulphur displaced by pyrite for 
acid making is estimated at 287,339 long tons in 1901, 
237,195 tons in 1900, 1899, and at 
93.233 long tons in 1891, an increased displacement of 
over 200 per cent in the 11 years from 1891 to I9g01, 
inclusive. 

According to the latest figures, the 
world’s production of pyrite in 1900 was 1,640,979 
long tons, as compared with 1,552,039 tons in 1899, 
and with 1,082,808 tons in 1892. The corresponding 
displacement of sulphur was 738,440 long tons in 
1900, 648,418 long tons in 1899, and 487,263 long tons 
in 1892 


200,071 tons in 


available 


PRODUCTION OF MICA.—The total amount of 
plate or sheet mica produced in the United States 
during 1901, as reported to the Geological Survey, 
was 360,060 pounds valued at $08,850, as compared 
with 456,283 pounds, valued at $92,758, in 1900. 
There was a large falling off in the amount of scrap 
mica produced in 1901, estimated at 2,165 short tons, 
valued at $19.719, as compared with 5,497 tons, valued 
at $55,502, in 1900. The importation of mica from 
Canada and India tends to curtail the production in 
the United States, especially the Indian mica, which 
can be imported at a cost lower than that for which 
it can be mined in this country. There was an in- 
crease in the production of plate mica in North 
Carolina, but a large falling off in the production of 
scrap mica. 

The imports of mica in 1901 were valued at 
$335,054, as compared with $319,560 in 1900, and 
with $275,984 in 1890. 


BELGIAN PIG IRON PRODUCTION.—Pig 
iron production in Belgium in the first six months of 
1902 is reported at 509,790, as compared with 377,070 
tons in the first half of 1901. The output this year 
consisted of casting pig, 45,590 tons; pig for refining, 
138,220 tons; pig for steel, 325,980 tons. 





PROGRESS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
MINERAL SURVEY. 


By Wm. B. Puituips, Director. 


‘The field work this season is being conducted in the 
southwest part of Brewster County and the south- 
east part of Presidio County. The object is to pre- 
pare a special report on the quicksilver district 
around Terlingua and a more general report on 
the area above mentioned. The report on the quick- 
silver district was intrusted to Mr. B. F. Hill, as- 
sistant geologist, and the greater part of the manu- 
script has been sent to the printer. By co-operation 
with the United States Geological Survey, it has been 
possible to secure a special topographic map of the 
Terlingua district covering an area of about 60 square 
miles on a scale of 1% miles to the inch and with 
contour intervals of 25 feet. This map has been pre- 
pared by Mr. Arthur Stiles, and it is hoped that it 
will be ready for distribution some time during Oc- 


tober. It will accompany Mr. Hill’s report, and will 


—_ 4 — arene 
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be of the greatest advantage to prospectors, miners, 
and all persons interested in the development of the 
quicksilver industry in Texas. It will show every 
mountain, hill, arroyo, mine camp, water-hole, road, 
trail, etc., in the district, and is the first map of the 
region ever prepared. 

In addition to this special map there will be a reg- 
ular Terlingua sheet, one of the series of the United 
States Geological Survey, to cover an area of about 
600 square miles. Last winter an instrumental level 
line of 250 miles was run by Mr. M. S. Bright, of the 
United States Geological Survey, beginning at Marfa, 
Presidio County, and going to Terlingua by way of 
Alamito and the Fresno Canyon. From Terlingua 
side lines were run to Cigar Springs, Gano 
Springs, Grand Canyon of the Rio Grande, Aqua 
Fria, etc., and the line was brought back to Marfa by 
way of Butcher Knife, Elephant Mesa, Alpine and 
Paisano Pass. 

Having completed the Terlingua special map, Mr. 
Stiles is now engaged upon the Terlingua sheet 
proper, and is triangulating the region, using San 
Jacinto, Santiago and the high point of the Chisos 
as three stations. Stone monuments have been erect- 
ed on these peaks, and the mapping is now in prog- 
ress. The Terlingua sheet will have for its western 
boundary the line of 104 degrees west longitude, for 
its northern boundary the line of 29 degrees 30 min- 
utes north latitude, for its eastern boundary the line 
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of 103 degrees 30 minutes west longitude, and for its 
southern boundary the Rio Grande. This area, there- 
fore, will include the southwestern part of Brewste: 
and the southeastern part of Presidio County, anc 
will cover the Chivatti Mountains, the quicksilve; 
district and a part of the coal fields of Brewster. 
Following this map there will be another 30-minut 
quadrangle to cover the remaining portion of the coz 
fields and the Chisos Mountains, but this cannot b 
issued before next summer. All of the map work i: 
being done by, the United States Geological Surve; 
under a plan of co-operation with the Texas Survey. 
The reports on the geology and economic features of 
the area are being prepared by the Texas Survey. 
The first bulletin on this region will be issued in Oc 
tober, if possible, and the next one in February, 1902, 
The field party of the Texas Survey is now in the 
Chisos Mountains, 40 miles east of Terlingua, the 
writer and Mr. Hill working together in order to 
avoid the expense of separate outfits. The Chiso: 


& C. SHAFT. 


Mountains are most interesting from a geological 
standpoint, as they are composed almost entirely of 
eruptive rocks that have come up through cretaceous 
limestones. The highest peak, Mt. Emory, is about 
7,600 feet by barometer, and the entire district is ex- 
tremely rough and wild. The economic importance 
of the Chisos range will be discussed in the Report of 
Progress for 1902. 


MINERAL RESOURCES OF INDO-CHINA.— 
The French Academy of Sciences is about to send a 
scientific mission to French Indo-China for the pur- 
poses of examining the nature of the soil and its pro- 
ducts. The Geological Section will be of excep- 
tional importance. The names of the savants form- 
ing the mission are not published, as certain gentle- 
men, whose collaboration is somewhat necessary, 
have not given their final consent. From reports re- 
ceived, coal mining in Anam is making unusual 
progress. Borings are of frequent occurrence, and it is 
felt that the mission will lead to great developments 


PIG IRON IN NEW SOUTH WALES.—The 
London Engineer says that there are many foundries 
in New South Wales, but the supply of pig iron is 
greater than the demand. The price ranges from 
72s. to 90s. per ton. On account of the high wages 
there is a strong tendency at present in the State tc 
fix the price of labor artificially. 
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THE MANGANESE DEPOSITS OF SANTIAGO 
PROVINCE, CUBA.* 


By Artuur C. SPENCER. 


he deposits of manganese which have thus far 
worked in Cuba are all located in the vicinity 
of the city of Santiago, in the Province of the same 
me, which is the easternmost on the island. The 
fir. ore, shipped in 1887, was a picked lot of 50 tons, 
and in spite of adverse conditions in regard to facil- 
itics for transportation, the output had increased by 
1s90 to 21,810 tons. From this time up to 1898 the 
amount of ore annually mined was not so great, but 
various deposits were denounced, and several mines 
were opened with varying success. As many as eight 
mines, which were worked previous to the revolution 
oi 1895-98, have been visited by the writer. 
in 1898 the Ponupo Mining Company resumed op- 


ave. 





FIG, 1.—LOCATION OF ORE BODIES IN ANTICLINES. 


erations, which had been abandoned because of the 
demonstrations against the railroad in 1895. This 
company has been the only producer of manganese 
from this region since 1898. Other mines were being 
opened at the time of the writer’s visit, in May, 
1901, and these will soon be producing ore. 

The manganese ores of the Santiago region are 
mixtures in various proportions of the common ox- 
ides of manganese, probably including manganite, py- 
rchisite, braunite and wad. The deposits occur in a 
region lying back of and parallel to the Sierra Maes- 
tra, between Guantanamo on the east and Manzanillo 
on the west, and in general coincident with the drain- 
age basins of the Rios Cauto and Guantanamo. The 
geological structure between the latitudes of the two 
cities named is that of a broad synclinal fold, with 
an east and west axis. From Cabo Cruz on the west 
to Guantanamo on the east the stratified rocks which 
compose the northern slopes of the Sierra Maestra 
dip at angles of from 10° to 20° toward the depressed 
area of the interior occupied by the Rios Cauto, Guan- 
inicum and Guantanamo, while upon the north side 
of these drainage basins the strata rise as the moun- 
tains which occupy the country between them and 
the north coast are approched. The rocks exposed 
along the crest of the Sierra Maestra are coarse, well 
stratified volcanic breccias, but upon the northern 


of the ore-bearing strata to be examined, they 
were considered to have been derived from volcanic 
tuffs similar to unweathered beds of pyroclastic ma- 
terial which had been discovered in the vicinity. The 
decomposed rock is frequently impregnated to a con- 
siderable extent by manganese ore. It is variegated 
in its coloring, being green with red splotches. It 
exhibits no gritty material, and it appears to have 
been made up of fragments which were originally 
angular in form. This view of the volcanic nature 
of the rock associated with the manganese ores of 
these localities was afterwards abandoned because of 
the complete similarity between them and those of 
other mines to be described, where the nature of the 
ore-bearing horizons could be definitely fixed. At the 
Boston mines, located between two and three miles 
to the east of Cristo, the country rocks are limestones 
and glauconitic green sands, cemented by lime, and 
both of these rocks are found replaced by ore. 

In the deposits south of the Cristo divide, between 
the drainage which flows directly to the sea, by way 
of the Rio San Juan and the basin of the Rio Cauto, 
which finds its outlet to the west of Cabo Cruz, the 
strata all dip at varying angles toward the north, 
excepting in such instances as they are overturned, 
when the reversed dips are very steep toward the 
scuth. Associated with the ore there are large 
amounts of siliceous rock in the form of dense amor- 
phous jasper, or bayate, as it is locally called. Traced 
in a broad way, the bayate may be made out to fol- 
low the stratification of the bedded rocks, along 
which it occurs in interrupted masses. But studied 
locally, the irregularity of the bayate is such that, 
with the poor exposures of the strata which exist, it 
would be impossible to say that it did not have the 
form of cross-cutting veins, as sometimes appear. 
However, the interbedded character of the silicious 
rock is established with a good degree of certainty. 
Across the stratification the thickness of the jasper 
masses is found to vary from a few inches to I5 or 
20 feet, while along the bedding they may have a 
length reaching in some cases several hundred feet. 
The ore occurs principally in a very irregular way, 
filling a space between the jasper and the country 
rock, but also in the form of veins in the masses of 
jasper, and disseminated through the decomposed 
country rock adjacent to the jasper. In the last 
case the ore frequently has the form of nodules ar- 
ranged in the bedding planes of the parent rock, 
which it seems to have replaced in part. The rela- 
tions of the ore and the jasper are very intimate, 
and specimens may be found in which veinlets of ore 





FIG. 2.—GENERALIZED CROSS-SECTION, YSABELLITA MINE. 


sicpe these soon pass beneath strata showing an al- 
te:nation of marine sediments and fine-grained vol- 
conic tuffs, which are in turn covered by flows of 
bs-alt and still other fragmental volcanic deposits. 
Tos essentially volcanic series grades into and fin- 
a’ y gives place to limestones and other purely marine 
s‘ ‘iments, as may be well observed along the new 
r ‘itary road which crosses the high range of hills 
north of Santiago Bay, and at Cristo, where the 
Moroto & Sabanilla Railway crosses the same range 
in a deep notch or pass. On both sides of the rail- 
rd south of this pass there are several old manga- 
! se mines in rocks belonging to the upper part of 
mixed volcanic and marine series. The manga- 
«se mine was also formerly worked near the station 
©: Dos Bocas, several miles west of the deposits lo- 
caied south of ‘Cristo, and apparently in rocks 
Occupying approximately the same _ stratigraphic 
position. The beds exposed in these mines 
ary very much disintegrated, and being the first 


_ Published by the permission of Brigadier-General Leonard 
Wood, U. S. A., Governor-General of the Island of Cuba. 


penetrate the jasper as though there had been mole- 
cular replacement of the latter by the former. On 
the other hand, cases may be observed in which the 
opposite condition seems to have obtained, so that 
the ore was replaced by silicious material introduced 
after the first deposition of the metallic mineral. In 
general the mode of occurrence is such that both the 
ore and the associated jasper appear to have been 
introduced in a secondary way after the deposition 
of the strata in which they are found, and the orig- 
inal substance of which they now replace. The jas- 
per and the oxides of manganese are of contempora- 
neous origin, and for their introduction into the 
strata where they now occur the action of heated 
water in circulation is suggested. The constitution 
of the green sand beds was evidently favorable for 
a chemical reaction between their substance and the 
materials held in solution by ascending hot waters, 
which doubtless, originating at a considerable depth, 
found easy channels of outlet through the more 
porous of the disturbed and upturned strata occurring 
in the region. 
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Other manganese mines, and, in fact, the only ones 
at present in operation, lie about three miles east of 
Cristo, and 12 miles to the northeast of the same 
town. The former comprise the Boston group of 
claims already mentioned and the Ysabellita near 
by. The latter is the position of the Ponupo mines. 
Owing to the limited time at my disposal, it was im- 
possible to sufficiently test the theory, formed in the 
field, that all of these deposits lie at approximately 
the same geological horizon. There are, however. 
some facts which tend to support this idea. Perhaps 
the most important of these is the occurrence of a 
band of limestone, composed almost entirely of 
foraminifera, belonging to the type orbitoides just 
above the ore horizon, at four distinct and widely 
separated localities, namely, near the mines east of 
the railroad south of Cristo; at the Boston Mines, at 
the Ponupo Mines and at San Nicolas, about eight 
miles west of San Luis, where manganese ores also 
occur in green, disintegrated sandstones. Again in 
almost all of the places where the strata in which the 
ores occur are exposed, they are exactly similar, 
being loose, disintegrated sandstones, mostly of a 
dark-green color. At the Boston Mines the green, 





FIG. 3._SECTION ACROSS ORE BEDS,PONUPO MINE. 
decomposed sandstones have been uncovered at a 
short distance from the ore-body, and here, though 
resembling in general appearance the sand which 
occurs with much of the ore, they are found to be 
made up in large part of the shells of a large variety 
of foraminifera filled with glauconite and accompa- 
nied by grains of the same mineral to which the 
green color of the sandstone is due. It seemed evi- 
dent that these rocks and the ore-bearing beds were 
originally of the same nature, but that the calcareous 
shells of the foraminifera had been removed from 
the near neighborhood of the ore deposits by the 
solutions which deposited the silica and manganese. 
A similar removal of the calcareous contents may 
be taken to explain their absence from the other lo- 
calities, where the only strata observed were those in 
close proximity to the ore bodies and jasper. 

The rocks in the region south of Cristo were found 
to have been tilted toward the north, as though they 
were lying upon the south side of a great structural 
syncline. This, in fact, they do, as more general 
observations in Santiago Province show. The struc- 
ture in the immediate vicinity of the Boston and 
Ponupo mines is quite different. These lie well within 
the great syncline, where the strata have been thrown 
into minor folds, and it is observed that the ore de- 
posits in both places occupy the central or axial por- 
tion of articlines or arches in the strata. The Ysabel- 
lita Mine is less than a mile from the Boston, and ap- 
pears to be located upon the same arch, but the struc- 
tural relation between this fold and the one at the 
Ponupo Mine is not known. Though the altitude of 
the strata is different, the relations of the ore, jasper 
and country rock are exactly the same as at Cristo, 
and the deposits have been the result of metasomatic 
replacement of calcareous strata by manganiferous 
minerals and jasper. In the case of the Boston, Ysa- 
bellita and Ponupo mines, and probably also at San 
Nicolas, it may be argued that the hot waters to 
which the replacement is attributed ascended through 
fissures locally developed along the axis of the folds 
rather than through the strata, as has been suggested 
for the occurrences in the vicinity of Cristo, where 
the stratified formations are standing’on end. This 






















































































would account for the local character of the deposits 
along the folds, as well as the presence of undissolved 
shells and the absence of both jasper and ore in the 
beds of green sand as they rest on the flanks of the 
arch at the Boston Mines. The sketch represented in 
Fig. 1 is a section representing the general mode of 
occurrence in the anti-cline in which the Boston 
and Ysabellita mines are located. 

In both of these mines the amount of jasper ‘s 
large, and it occurs in large masses, around which the 
richest ore is found, with deposits in which the ore 
is mixed with rock, disseminated locally in the por- 
tions of the decomposed green sand or glauconitic 
rock adjacent to the jasper. Sometimes the ore is 
fcund to entirely surround the masses of siliceous 
rock along its contact with the country rock. An il- 
lustration of this is seen in the Boston Mine, where 
a large block of jasper has been worked about on all 
sides and a large amount of ore extracted. Another 
is seen in the workings of the Ysabellita Mine, as 
shown in Fig. 2, which is a diagrammatic section 
across this deposit, so far as it has been opened. Next 
to the large mass of jasper represented to the right 
of the center of the drawing, a bed of loose, sandy 
material, containing oxide of manganese in the form 
of small nodules arranged along the planes of strat- 
ification, extends to a distance of not less than 25 feet 
from the jasper, and the thickness of the ore-bearing 
bed is not less than 20 feet as exposed. 

In this vicinity there are no less than six distinct 
outcrops of jasper in large masses, within a radius of 
about 150 feet, but only one has been sufficiently de- 
veloped to prove the presence of large quantities of 
ore. 

At the Ponupo Mine the conditions are quite sim- 
ilar to those at the two mines just mentioned. The 
deposit occupies the center of an anticlinal fold, and 
there are large amounts of jasper, with high-grade 
ore occurring in contact with it, and ores of lower 
grade, because mixed with decomposed rock lying 
adjacent to it. Here the ore extends up to the hor- 
izon of the foraminiferal limestone, which it has re- 
placed in part, as was well seen upon the north side 
of the mine, where the sketch given as Fig. 3 was 
taken. The ores in these three mines occur about the 
summits and slopes of knolls which owe their eleva- 
tion to the durability of the jasper against the pro- 
cesses of erosion. This jasper occurs in very irreg- 
ular masses, between which the ore is found in 
equally irregular pockets, either pure, or, as has been 
stated, mixed with decomposed country rock. Fre- 
quently the ores are intimately veined or impregnated 
with streaks of jasper, when they become valueless, 
but as a rule the jasper occurs in well defined nod- 
ules, which may be easily separated from the rock, 
which must be mined with the ore. 

The mode of occurrence in all of the localities 
mentioned is such that very large deposits cannot be 
expected. A yield of 100,000 tons of first-grade ore 
from any one mine is estimated as all that can be 
expected in most cases, though if the attempt now 
being made to concentrate the ores at the Boston 
Mine is successful the marketable output will be 
greatly increased. 

The Ponupo Mine has been worked on a large scale 
since the winter of 1898. It has standard gauge 
tracks laid to the ore chutes. A track has also re- 
cently been completed to the Boston Mine, and can 
readily be connected with the Ysabellita. It is from 
these mines that the supply of Cuban manganese 
mineral will be drawn for some time, though with 
the completion of the railway now under construc- 
tion westward from Sanitago a few other mines of 
equal importance may be developed. The amount of 
ore which may be anticipated from any one of them 
will not, however, warrant the construction of special 
tracks of any great length to bring their product 
to the trunk line. 


IRON AND STEEL IN BELGIUM.—The output 
of finished iron in Belgium in the first half of this 
year was 185,410 tons, as compared with 181,395 tons 
in the same period last year. The output of finished 
steel was 358,170 tons, as compared with 240,595 tons. 
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GLACIAL GOLD IN WISCONSIN. 


By Kirsy Tuomas. 


There have been more or less frequent reports of 
gold in the glacial gravel of the upper Mississippi 
region, and the newspapers fill considerable space 
with stories of stray nuggets and fairy tales about 
chickens’ gullets filled with gold gravel. I had oc- 
casion to investigate recently one of the places where 
glacial gold was supposed to exist in considerable 
quantities. The locality had long been reported to 
bear gold, and large stories were extant concerning 
it. The district in question is at St. Croix Falls in 
Wisconsin, on the bed of the St. Croix River, and 
extends for three or four miles above the falls. At 
this point the river goes through a gorge at right 
angles to the Keweenawan trap ridges, which are 
300 or 400 feet high. The location is just above 
the famous St. Croix Dalles, and the St. Croix 
Falls are in a neck, which is the beginning 
of the St. Croix Dalles. A considerable basin 
has evidently existed above the St. Croix Falls 
before the river cut its channel down through 
the crossing ridge of trap. On the bottom of this 
basin appears to be a bed of sandy shale, probably 
of the Potsdam period. The river has cut through 
this and left the edge to form steep banks on either 
side of the river. On top of the shale is a mantle of 
drift from 10 to 25 feet thick at the river bank, and 
gradually thinning back toward the trap ridges which 
form the outer rim of the valley. The river now 
flows on a bed of the original trap. The natural dam 
and the probable impounding of the waters above it 
would form the proper conditions for the concen- 
tration of any gold or heavy metal in the gravel, and 
the facts are that on either side of the river along 
the line of the contact of the gravel with the shale 
can be found “colors.” Some nuggets of gold (one 
worth $7) have been found in the bed of the river at 
the point where the river cuts through the natural 
dam. When the river is low by reason of the closing 
of the logging dam above, the residents of this vicin- 
ity find it profitable to scratch out the cracks, crev- 
ices and pockets of the river bed and extract attrac- 
tive nuggets and gold dust. 

The gold in the river bed is probably the secondary 
or tertiary concentration from the gravel which now 
forms either bank. The gold in the gravel has prob- 
ably been assorted at the outlet of the old lake bed 
at no very distant date and long after the glacial 
period. I took pannings of the line of contact at dif- 
ferent points for about three miles up, and very sel- 
dom failed to get from one to ten colors to the pan. 
The gold is all flaky, but could be saved by ordinary 
processes. 

The origin of the gold in the gravel is hard to de- 
termine, but apparently it has been carried down 
from the Keweenawan exposures in Douglas County 
to the north. At the southwest corner of Douglas 
Ccunty the Federal Copper Mining Company has 
been developing a copper property, and struck a ledge 
of fine-grained diabase showing native specks of 
gold in places, and which gives an assay of $9 to the 
ton. It is known that the Chippewa Mine, further 
up on the range, gives a value in the assay of from 
$2 to $11 in gold, and at the Dedham and other prop- 
erties on the Douglas and St. Croix Ranges more or 
less gold can be obtained by assay. The gold in most 
cases is probably not in the native state, as a fire 
assay fails to give anywhere near the values which 
it is claimed are obtained by electrolytic assay. As 
near as I can ascertain, the gold in the Keweenawan 
traps of Douglas County is in combination with the 
arsenic, which the assays show exists in the rocks, 
but some free gold exists, and I have seen samples 
showing distinct gold colors in the native rock. There 
has been a great erosion of the Keweenawan rock 
at both the time of the glacial period and since, and 
it is not unlikely that if the gold occurred in this for- 
mation it has been gathered into the valley of the 
St. Croix, above the natural dam of the St. Croix 
Falls, and has been worked over in the currents and 
concentrated along the bed of the former river or 
lake. 

As to the probability of profitable mining in the 
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St. Croix gold gravel, it is hard to determine. The 
coiors are almost entirely confined to the contact of 
the clay shale with the drift, and from 10 to 20 feet 
of barren drift would have to be removed to get at 
them. 

It was reported that one miner dug a trench for 
about 300 feet from.the river bank, and conducted « 
ground sluicing operation, obtaining some $1,200 to 
$1,400 of gold in the course of one winter and suni- 
mer. I have seen the workings, and if the amount ot 
gold did not exceed $1,200 to $1,400 it would hardly 
have paid to have removed the amount of dirt which 
has been turned over to obtain this value. Probably 
by sluicing from the transverse streams a consider- 
able amount of the bed rock could be exposed and 
examined without much expense. A power company 
is at present building a dam below the gold-bearing 
gravels, and in a year or so the gravel will be again 
buried beneath the water. In the meanwhile nobody 
seems to be able to get up courage to extensively de- 
velop the gravel, and the only operating is the oc 
casional desultory work by the natives and the an- 
nual scramble to scratch the crannies of the river 
bed when the water is low. 

This story of the gold in the St. Croix River has 
haunted a good many mining men in the Northwest 
for a long time, and the fine bottles of dust and 
nuggets which are hoarded by the residents have led 
a number of men on to disappointment, but the fact 
remains that there is gold there, and it is certainly 
giacial gold. 


COAL RESOURCES OF AUSTRALIA.—Ac- 
cording to reports made by the Government geolo- 
gists of Victoria and Queensland, there are no less 
than 62,000 square miles of coal-bearing country in 
the eastern States of Australia. The probable quan- 
tity of coal available (after deducting one-third for 
loss), in seams ranging from 2 to 27 feet in thickness, 
is not less than 240,448,053,000 tons. In Victoria 
there are beds of tertiary coal over 260 feet thick, 
and extensive seams of oil-bearing shale exist in 
New South Wales and Tasmania. The coal in New 
South Wales is estimated at 115,346,880,000 tons; in 
Queensland, at 83,310,000,000 tons; in Victoria, at 
32,388,213,440 tons; in Tasmania, at 8,363,520,000 
tons; in West Australia, at 1,045,440,000 tons. 


ABSTRACTS OF OFFICIAL REPORTS. 





English Crown Spelter Company, Limited. 

The report of this company for the year 1901 
shows that the receipts from sales of spelter were 
£114,708, while unsold stocks, ore on hand, etc., 
amounted to £29,398, making a total for the year of 
£144,106. Expenses for the year at the works in 
Wales and the mines in Italy, with general expenses, 
etc., amounted to £142,783, leaving a profit balance 
of only £1,323 for the year. The directors’ report 
gives the following particulars: 

“The accounts show that 12,258 tons of raw cala- 
mine and blende were raised from the mines, and 
that 8,645 tons of discariche ores were sent to tlie 
dressing works. These produced 12,313 tons of cal- 
cined calamine and blende, net dry weight, at a cost 
of £3 10s. 1d. per ton of ore delivered at Swansea. 

“In addition to the quantity of calamine consumed, 
4,101 tons of blende and purchased material were 
treated at the smelting works. The whole resulte(| 
in the production of 6,516 tons of metal. The fol- 
lowing is a comparison of the output of calamine 
ore and blende in raw tons from the mines for the 
past five years, and the average assay of the ore as 
received at the works: 


1897. 1808. 1899. 1900. 1901. 
8,726 8,283 13,380 13,837 12,255 
47-85% 49.98% 47-85% 47.04% 46.53% 


“The above quantity of 12,258 tons produced 9,739 
tons, net dry weight, of calcined ore. The discariche 
treated at the dressing works during the past year 
yielded 2,574 tons of calamine and blende, net dry 
weight, assaying 41.17 per cent zinc. 

The smelting works have been conducted to the 
entire satisfaction of the board during the past year, 
and have earned a fair profit, which, however, has 
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been for the most part absorbed by the loss which 
has been incurred at the mines owing to the heavy 
fall in the price of spelter. The buildings, furnaces, 
and general machinery are in excellent order. The 
average price obtained for the metal invoiced was 
fi7 6s. Id., as against £20 12s. 11 d. in 1900. This 
considerable fall in the price practically accounts for 
the greatly diminished profits earned. 

(he Swansea Harbor Trust, having in view the 
extension of its east dock, which would necessitate 
its acquiring a strip of this company’s land along 
the southern border of its property, by which its tip- 
pig facilities would be interfered with, approached 
the company on the matter, and a provisional agree- 
ment has been entered into with the Trust which 
provides for the disposal of the slag and other refuse 
of the works, also for compensation for the land and 
other rights to be handed over by this company. 

“The mines of the Welsh Crown Spelter Com- 
pany, Limited, have not yet come into profitable op- 
eration owing to defects in the machinery which was 
supplied by the contractors, who, however, have 
done their best to remedy them, and the works are 
now completed and have recently been restarted 
after a long delay. It is believed that they are now 
working satisfactorily, and are capable of treating 
the estimated quantity of ore. 

“The net results of the combined operations of 
mining, dressing and smelting show a profit of 
£1,323 after allowing for depreciation, which, to- 
gether with the balance of £122 brought forward from 
the previous year, gives a total amount of £1,445. 
Out of this profit, the directors recommended that 
£1,000 be placed to reserve, bringing that fund up 
to £10,000, leaving the sum of £445 to be carried for- 
ward to the next account. The directors regret that 
these figures do not permit the declaration of a divi- 
dened for the year, but the prospects for the com- 
ing year are more favorable; the price of spelter has 
arrived at a satisfactory level, and for the first six 
months of 1902 has ruled considerably higher than 
the average price attained for the year under re- 
view. 





Societe des Mines et Forideriesde Zinc de la Vieille 
Montague. 

This company is well known as one of the largest 
and most important zinc mining and smelting com- 
panies in the world. The report for the year 1901 
shows that the net receipts for the year from the 
sales of ore, spelter and zinc white were 4,105,367 
francs; from miscellaneous sources 81,015 francs; 
making a total net revenue of 4,186,383 francs. The 
charges entered against these profits were: General 
administration, 344,046 francs; interest on bonds, 
325,681 francs; other interest and miscellaneous, 
435,418 francs; a total of 1,105,145 francs. To this 
should be added 40,572 francs carried over from the 
preceding year, making a total sum of 3,121,810 
francs. From this the sum of 526,247 francs were 
appropriated for the amortization fund or reserve, 
and 2,578,905 francs were paid in dividends. This 
leit a balance of 16,658 francs forward to the cur- 
rent year. 

The report says that in 1901, the average price of 
spelter sold was 423.70 francs per metric ton, being 
79.50 francs less than in 1900. The price of lead was 
still lower, having been 315.40 francs per ton in I9QOI 

r 111.05 francs less than in 1900. The company’s 
smelting works produced in ro9or a total of 73,415 
metric tons of spelter, while there was also turned 
out 8836 tons of zinc white. The larger part of the 
pelter was sold in the form of sheets, of which 
(1,891 tons were turned out by the company’s rolling 
rulls. Unfortunately, while the price of spelter was 

wer, that of coal increased, and at the same time, 
‘he ores, which the company bought in order to 

ake good its supply, were secured at prices which 
eft a very small margin of profit in smelting. The 
cost of labor also has not returned to the level which 
prevailed before the period of prosperity of 1899, 
nd expenses generally have been high. It will be 
understood that all these circumstances combined to 
reduce the profits of the year. 
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At the same time, there were some favorable con- 
ditions. Stocks both in Europe and America are not 
heavy, and demand was large throughout the year. 
The United States consumed almost its entire pro- 
duction, and the exports from that country to Europe 
were unimportant. The lower price of the metal was 
due entirely to the competition which existed among 
the European companies, for the greater part of the 
year, in spite of all the endeavors of this company to 
secure some agreement. The directors of the com- 
pany believe that there is no reason why a satisfac- 
tory return cannot be secured for the metal, and will 
continue their efforts to establish some agreement 
among the European manufacturers. 

The company’s reserve fund now amounts to I0,- 
804,881 francs, which exceeds by 1,804,881 francs the 
capital stock, which is 9,000,000 francs. A sufficient 
reserve having thus been provided to pay off the 
capital stock, it is proposed to return to the system 
which was pursued before 1888. 





Arizona Copper Company, Limited. 


The report of this company, as issued from the 
office in Edinburg, Scotland, covers the half-year 
ending March 31, 1902. The total profits from the 
operation of the mines at Clifton and the Arizona 
& New Mexico Railroad were £118,066. Dividends 
on preferred stock were £12,266, leaving a balance 
of £105,800. 

The directors’ report says: “The balance brought 
forward from September 30, 1901, was £14,410, which 
added to the above gives a total surplus of £120,210. 
From this amount will be deducted, at the close of 
the financial year, a sum to be set aside for redemp- 
tion of debt and for contigencies. The directors 
have resolved to pay on July 30, 1902, interim divi- 
dends for the year of 4s. per share, free of tax, on 
316,530 preferred ordinary shares and 63,444 de- 
ferred ordinary shares. These dividends will ab- 
sorb £75,995, and leave a balance of £44,215, subject 
to the deduction referred to above. The capital out- 
lay during the half-year was £94,808, chiefly for rail- 
road construction. The construction of the Lords- 
burg & Hachita Railroad has progressed satisfactor- 
ily, and it is expected that the line will be completed 
at an early date. The widening of the gauge of the 
Coronado Railway from Longfellow to Metcalf, and 
the additions to the bessemer plant, referred to in 
the last report, are being proceeded with as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 

“The amount in the hands of the trustees for the 
debenture stockholders, from the sale last year of 
certain of the company’s mines, was recently re- 
duced, by redemption of debenture stock, to about 
£129.000, the debenture stock outstanding being also 
reduced to about £187,000, including the premium 
payable on redemption. With a view to making the 
sum in the trustees’ hands available to the company 
towards the capital expenditure, completed and in 
progress, the directors have offered to give 5 per 
cent terminable debentures of the company in ex- 
change for debenture stock. The response to the 
directors’ proposals has been such that the success 
of the scheme is assured, and it is anticipated that 
the whole of the debenture stock will soon be either 
converted or paid off, and the trust brought to an 
end. 

“The production during the half-year was equiva- 
lent to 7,506 tons (2,000 Ibs. each) of pig copper. 
This is largely in excess of the quantity which Mr. 
Colquhoun promised would be made when the new 
plant was in operation, and had the market price of 
copper been maintained, the results of the working 
for the half-year would have been still more satis- 
factory.” 

The general superintendent’s report says: “In the 
smelting department 56,101 tons of copper ore and 
concentrates, and 1,544,685 pounds of copper de- 
rived from leacher, were smelted, resulting in a gross 
yield of 14,819,495 pounds (not including 147,892 
pounds of copper produced as bluestone), which was 
equal to a monthly average of 1,235 tons. Of the total, 
6.637 tons were obtained from the smelting of cop- 
per ores and concentrates, representing an average 
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yield of 11.8 per cent.’ 170,774 tons of concentrating 
ores were treated, and, in their concentration, yield- 
ed 26,114 tons of concentrates. Of the 170,774 tons 
of ore treated, 55,044, or 32.2 per cent., were ob- 
tained from Metcalf and Coronado, and 115,730 tons, 
or 67.8 per cent, from the Humboldt Tunnel work- 
ings and from Yavapai. Nos. 1, 3, and 4 concentra- 
tors treated 86,627 tons, and No. 5, 42,735 tons of 
sulphide ores, while No. 2 concentrator disposed of 
41,412 tons of oxide ores, which was obtained from 
Metcalf and mines tributary to that field. On an 
average 6.54 tons of raw ore produced 1 ton of con- 
centrates, as against 6.04 for the last six months. 

“The operation of the acid plant resulted in a yield 
of 2,239.53 tons of sulphuric acid (H.SO,). During 
the previous half-year the output of acid was 1,463.21 
tons. No. 4 lead chamber was rebuilt and put to 
work in the early portion of the half-year. The en- 
tire plant may now be regarded as new. The leach- 
ing plant treated 35,035 tons of tailings, and pro- 
duced 1,597,165 pounds of copper; in addition it pro- 
duced 295.78 tons of bluestone, which contained 
73-95 tons of copper. The yield per cent (including 
copper contained in bluestone) was 2.49, as against 
3.37 for the last term, when 19,100.2 tons of tailings 
were treated. As compared with the previous six 
months, the consumption of tailings shows an in- 
crease of 15,935 tons, and the production of copper 
was increased by 227.4125 tons, reckoning 25 per 
cent of bluestone production as copper. 

“Including fluxes, 215,556 tons of ore were treated, 
the yield being equal to 3.49 per cent. In the previous 
term the tonnage amounted to 123,082, and the yield 
to 3.42 per cent. In all, 199,954 tons of copper ores 
were treated, of which 170,774 tons, or 85.4 per cent, 
were concentrating ores. The average yield of all 
copper ores treated was 3.72 per cent. Including 
bluestone, the yield was 3.76 per cent. First class 
ores yielded 2,476 tons of copper, while the concen- 
trating ores—including the leacher output—con- 
tributed 5,033.93 tons (including copper in blue- 


stone). The yield from concentrating ores was 2.95 
per cent, as against 286 per cent last half- 
year. 


“The new plant has been in operation long enough 
to enable us to discover its merits and its defects. 
Its capacity is much beyond what we had any reason 
to expect. In all, it has six furnaces; but only two 
of these are necessary to successfully treat all the 
ores and mill products our mines and mills are pro- 
ducing. As was to be expected after such a phenom- 
enally rapid construction, much remained to be done 
in the way of improvement of yards, bins, ap- 
proaches, etc. The expense of a great deal of this 
work has been charged as ordinary expenses, and the 
expenses are therefore higher than they will be here- 
after. Further expense, however, is necessary in or- 
der to give our men that protection from heat and 
dust which is necessary to good work. Notwith- 
standing these extraordinary expenses, the plant 
shows a saving of over £40,000 per annum as com- 
pared with the old plant. The smoke nuisance, al- 
though abated, is not yet quite eradicated. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the erection of an addi- 
tional flue, which, it is hoped, will make the condi- 
tions as perfect as can be expected under the cir- 
cumstances. 

“During the half-year an arrangement has been 
erected for the more perfect handling of the slag 
and leacher tailings. The slag is granulated and car- 
ried by water to a sand-wheel which elevates it into 
a bin. From this and from another bin the slag 
and tailings are hoisted by a skip-car and dumped 
into bins. These bins are tapped by side-dumping 
cars, which convey the refuse material to the Arizona 
& New Mexico Railway bridges, where it is dumped 
and used as fillings. Bridge No. 12, the largest bridge 
on the railway, over 500 feet in length and fully 60 
feet in height at its center, is being filled up in this 
way. At the present rate of filling, this bridge will be 
converted into solid road-bed in about three 


1The production applicable to the half-year, as finally ad- 
justed, including the copper produced as bluestone, was 
ecativalent to 7,506 tons (2,000 Ibs. each) of pig copper in the 
mill. 
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months. It is proposed to fill up all trestles in this 
way. At the present moment steel sheds are being 
erected in the bullion cleaning yard and behind the 
feed floor. Without these improvements it would be 
impossible to maintain in hot weather the present 
high efficiency of the workmen. For the better treat- 
ment of flue-dust and fines a large grinding pan has 
been ordered. This will furnish a valuable aid in the 
treatment of such materials. 

“During the half-year, 7,510 tons of copper were 
produced, an increase of 3,296 tons as compared with 
the previous half-year. The average yield of all the 
‘The new smelting plant has 
succeeded even beyond our expectation; the new con- 


ores was 3.72 per cent. 


centrator at Longfellow is a notable success; the in- 
crease in output has been greater than was _ pre- 
dicted, and the reduction in costs has been as great 
as could be expected, considering the extraordinary 
conditions into which we have just entered. The full 
effect of these improvements will not be felt until 
next September, when we will receive the benefit of 
reduced railroad rates. 

“At the mines of the Longfellow group, the sudden 
demand for a large increase in ore output was ably 
and successfully met by Mr. Nicholas, whose disposi- 
tions were all that could be desired under very trying 
circumstances. The necessity for closing up old 
stopes and of opening out new stopes in various parts 
of the mines became soon apparent, and the extra 
cost of this work added to the burden. The new sys- 
tem of attacking the ore-bodies involved much dead- 
work in the way of drifts, air-connections and waste- 
rock connections, few of which are even referred to 
in this report. In addition, fully 1,000 lineal feet of 
tunnel were driven, resulting in the extension of the 
llumboldt Tunnel to Carasco Gulch and into the 
Clay Mountain. This tunnel is now being extended 
into the Clay Mountain. It forms a convenient 
imcans Of prospecting the Clay and Carasco groups, 
and will be used for that purpose. The developments 
on the Humboldt Tunnel level and on the lowest 
level of the property clearly proved the continuity of 
the ore-bodies. The cross-cut which parallels the 
Rex Monte Tunnel developed an unexpected width 
ot ore-body. As usual, all expenses were charged 
against the ore. 

“In the Metcalf field the conditions were not favor- 
able to good results, and the drop in the price of 
copper which affected all of the half-year made mat- 
tcrs worse. An unusual amount of development and 
improvement work was done, and all of this was 
charged to revenue. The closing down of the Coro- 
nado, which, but for the necessity of carrying mate- 
rials and machinery for the new shaft, would have 
taken place last December, enables us to draw in our 
lines and concentrate work on the Metcalf field, from 
which improved results may now be looked for. The 
closing down of the Coronado has also enabled us to 
place a number of men on lease work, which we will 
encourage as much as possible. Mr. McLean has 
handled this extremely difficult field with conspicu- 
ous ability. On the whole, the mines are in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory condition, well able to deal with 
the present or any condition that is likely to arise. 

“The improvements on the Coronado Railway have 
resulted in greatly increased capacity and reduced 
cost. Agreeably to the arrangements with the Shan- 
non Copper Company, we are now driving tunnels 
and making ready to widen the Coronado Railway 
between Longfellow and Metcalf. We hope to have 
this work completed by next October.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


In sending books for notices, will publishers, for their own 
sake and for that of book buyers, give the retail prices. 
These notices do not supersede review in a subsequent issue 
of the ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL. 


The Foundations of Geometry. By David Hilbert, 
Ph.D., University of GOttingen. Authorized trans- 
lation by E. J. Townsend, Ph.D., University of Illi- 
nois. Chicago; The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. Pages, 132; illustrated. Price, $1. 
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Western Australia, Preliminary Report of the De- 
partment of Mines for tgo1. H. S. King, Under- 
Secretary for Mines. Perth, W. A.; Government 
Printer. Pages, 44. 

Twelfth Census of the United States, Volume I1., 
Population. Part II, Prepared under the super- 
vision of William C. Hunt, Chief Statistician for 


Population. Washington; United States Census 
Office. Pages, 754. Illustrated with maps and dia- 
grams. 


Mining institution of Scotland. Translations, Vol- 
ume XXIV. International Engineering Congress, 
Glasgow, 1901. Proceedings of Section VI.—Muin- 
ing and Metallurgy. Edited by M. Walton Brown, 
Secretary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Published by 
the Institution. Pages, 306; illustrated. 

United States Geological Survey; Mineral Resources 
of the United States, 1901. Manufacture of Coke. 
By Edward W. Parker. Pages, 78. Occurrence of 
Strontium Ores. By Joseph Hyde Pratt. Pages, 8 
Production of Cement. Pages, 17. The Stone In- 
dustry. 3ulletins. Washington; Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 


Pages, 67. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 


United States Geological Survey. The Gold Belt of 
the Blue Mountains of Oregon. By Waldemar 


Lindgren. Extract from 22nd Annual Report of 
the Survey. Washington; Government Printing 
Office. Pages 226; illustrated. 


This report records the results of a reconnaissance 
in the gold-bearing area of Northeastern Oregon and 
is accompanied by a topographical and geological 
map on the scale of six miles to the inch. Much at- 
tention has recently been attracted to the district sur- 
rounding Baker City and Sumpter, formerly only 
known as a placer mining country, it has forged 
ahead rapidly during the last few years by the dis- 
covery of a number of important producing veins 
like the North Pole, Columbia, Red Boy and 
Bonanza, and its annual production ranging from 
$1,100,000 to $1,800,000 bids fair to he materially in- 
creased. 

The Blue Mountains are considered as a salient 
from the great mass of central Idaho and are nearly 
entirely surrounded by floods of Neocene lavas. The 
geology is described first in its general features, and 
then more in detail when the separate mining dis- 
tricts are taken up. The main core of the mountain 
consists of probably Carboniferous argillites with 
some limestone lenses, broken by great irruptions of 
granodiorite and diorite, while the Eagle Creek 
Mountains in which the Cornucopia Camp is located 
consists largely of Triassic sediments and lavas, in 
part altered by regional metamorphism and also cut 
by granitic intrusions. On the whole, this region 
thus belongs to the Pacific province and shows simi- 
larity in some respects to the Sierra Nevada. 

The description of general geology is followed by 
a review of the mineral deposits. The gold and gold- 
silver veins are naturally treated in more detail, 
though some pages are devoted to the copper de- 
posits, most of which are as yet in the stage of 
prospects. The gold veins form strong vein systems 
cutting argillite or intrusive rocks, never in the 
Neocene lavas. Their general direction is easterly 
or northeasterly, similar to the majority of the fissure 
veins in-central Idaho and southern Montana. Most 
of them are typical gold quartz veins; in metasoma- 
tic alteration and in the mineral associations they 
resemble the gold quartz veins of California and 
Idaho, and are believed to belong to the same period 
of formation, that is, to the early Cretaceous. The 
native gold, which sometimes occurs very sparingly, 
is accompanied by rich sulphurets, tellurides, and 
sometimes roscoelite and scheelite. Several sub- 
types are recognized and described. The ore shoots 
are described in some detail and interesting relations 
shown of their occurrence in the wide composite 
veins of the Cracker Creek district. As a rule, these 
shoots occupy only a small part of the width of the 
vein and this may possibly be due to a kind of 
secondary concentration along later breaks in the 
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vein. This is, however, not conclusively proved, 
At any rate, this enrichment is not dependent upon 
surface influences by oxidizing waters. There is a 
zone of secondary enrichment due to this action, 
but as a rule it is not deep and the difference in 
tenor between the altered and unaltered parts of the 
vein is often surprisingly slight. This is due to 
high water level and the impervious character of the 
ore. 

The influence of the country rock is, as in the C 
fornia veins, very slight. The veins are massed nea 
the contacts of sedimentary and intrusive rocks; they 
may outcrop in one or in the other, but their cc- 
currence certainly seems to be throughout connecied 
with the intrusion of diorites, 
granites. 

The copper deposits differ greatly from the gold 
veins. They occur as contact deposits between lime- 
stone and diorite, as irregular replacement veins 
carrying tourmaline gangue in diabase, and _ final! 
and most commonly as replacement deposits along 
joint systems in Triassic lavas, here containi 
gangue of epidote, amphibole and chlorite. 

Some space is also devoted to the placer mines. 
The gradual increase in fineness of the gold when 
removed from its primary deposit is brought out. 
Very few of the placers are older than the Neocene 
lavas. Most of them are late Neocene or Pleisto- 
cene and accumulated along the borders of the many 
lakes created by the lava flows, or along the pres- 
ent valleys; in the latter case they now appear as 
benches above the water course. 

Of interest is the description of the Nelson Placer 
Mine, by the operations of which a great fault plane 
at the eastern foot of the Elkhorn Range is exposed. 

Of the 220 pages of the report, 130 are devoted to 
the detailed descriptions of the mining districts ex- 
tending from Canyon City on the west to the Seven 
Devils on the east. 


granodiorites and 
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The Mechanics of Engineering. Volume II. Stresses 
in Framed Structures. By Prof. A. Jay DuBois. 
New York; John Wiley & Sons. London; Chap- 
man & Hall, Limited. Pages, 612; with plates and 
diagrams. Price, $10. 

This work, which originally appeared as a separate 
book, and as such has passed through 12 editions, is 
now issued as Volume II of the author’s complete 
work on the Mechanics of Engineering. Volume I, 
on Kinematics, Kinetics and Statics, was published 
last year, and formed, as does the present one, part 
of the Yale University Bi-centennial Series of Pub- 
lication. Under the general title given, it treats of 
stresses in framed structures; of the strength of ma- 
terial and the theory of flexure; of the determination 
of dimensions and designing of details; of specifica 
tions, complete designs and working drawings. 

The present volume is complete in itself. The en 
tire work has been carefully revised, although bu: 
few changes from the last edition have been found 
necessary. Special attention is given to a new treat 
ment of the continuous girder. By the applicatio 
of the principle of least work the “theorem of three 
moments” has been deduced not only for the solid 
beam of uniform section as heretofore, but also fi 
the first time, for the framed girder of varying dept! 
with or without unbraced pier spans and for unifor: 
and concentrated loading. The resulting formula 
are for the first time really general, and the calcul 
tion of the framed continuous girder is now possib 
without first incorrectly assuming it to be solid bea: 
of uniform section and then applying the results « 
such assumptions to the framed girder itself. 

The same remarks apply to the swing bridge, whic 
is but a special case of the continuous girder, an 
also to the braced arch. In the latter case the gen 
eral formulae apply directly to the solid arch, and th 
author has therefore given a chapter to the stone arc’ 
also, which will be of value to the engineer. It ou 
lines a simple method of computation by which 
stone arch may be safely and intelligently designed 
the position and magnitude of the thrust at crow! 
accurately found, and the curve of pressures locate: 
for any shape or surcharge. The application of th 
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inciple of least work to the suspension system 
:rnishes a solution much more nearly in accord with 
tual conditions than the method heretofore in use. 
-cording to this latter method the cable is assumed 
carry all the load, dead and live, and the truss is 
nsidered as resisting deformation only. As a mat- 
r of fact, the truss must carry its share of the live 
id, and by our method we are enabled to find what 
is share is. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We invite correspondence upon matters of interest to the 

justries of mining and metallurgy. Communications should 
nyariably be accompanied with the name and address of the 
writer. Initials only will be published when so requested. 

Letters should be addressed to the MANnaGING EprrTor. 

We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions ex- 
pressed by correspondents. 





A Correction. 
Sir:—Will you kindly note the following correc- 
on: In the article on the “Determination of Ar- 
enic and Antimony,” in your issue of August 2, 
age 148, lines 29 and 35, the boiling point of the 
solution of zinc chloride should read 108 degrees, 


ind not 180 degrees, as given in the article. 
L. B.S. and R. Eh 


Phenomenal Furnace Results. 


Sir: Allow me to add some explanatory informa- 
tion to supplement the bare figures as to tonnage of 
the Boundary smelters given by Mr. E. Jacobs in 
the ENGINEERING AND MINING JourNAL of July 5, 
following which Mr. William A. Heywood, in your 
issue of July 26, gave some figures as to tonnage 
ond other information from the plant of the Ten- 
nessee Copper Company. 

When one talks about “phenomenal furnace re- 
he should include more than the tonnage 
pure and simple, as this largely depends on the size 
of the furnace and the proportions of silica and iron 
in the slags made, for by increasing the furnace in 
length and putting as many slag spouts on the side 
as may be required, one can put up a single furnace 
that will smeit say 2,000 tons of copper ores every 
24 hours. Such a furnace I would make four times 
80 inches long and 48 inches wide, and would have 
five slag spouts on the long front side. 

In order to show the merits of one smelting plant 
over another one has to give more figures than those 
of bare tonnage; among others, cleanness of slags 
made and number of men employed per ton of 
charge smelted. In comparing work done as to ton- 
nage of furnaces of different sizes to determine 
whether one furnace has done more work than an- 
other, one figures out the daily tonnage per square 
‘oot furnace area at the tuyere zone, as there is 
vhere the smelting proper is done. The Tennessee 
Company’s furnaces are 56 by 180 inches at tuyeres, 
having thus a square area of 70 square feet. The 
‘ritish Columbia Copper Company’s furnaces are 
:2 by 150 inches at tuyeres, and have thus a square 
‘ea of 43.7 square feet. The tonnage given for 
he British Columbia Copper Company’s furnace at 
(;reenwood does not include slag, matte, or flue dust 

-smelted, but only ore. I would ask Mr. Heywood 

hether in his charges he includes, besides the daily 

erage of 33 tons of easily-melted converter slags, 
iatte and flue dust re-smelted. : 

Now take Mr. Heywood’s daily average tonnage 

r ten months, which he gives at 495 tons of charge, 

id divide this by the number of square feet of his 

rnace as tuyeres, which is 70, and you get a ton- 

age of 7 tons per square foot furnace area in 24 

urs. Take the daily average which Mr. Jacobs 

es as 380.5 tons of ore with a furnace area of 
> square feet, and you get a tonnage of 8.7 tons 

r square foot furnace area, or 24.3 per cent more 

through the square foot furnace area of the 
reenwood furnace than that of the Tennessee 

.s furnace. 

Now take the highest tonnage month of the Ten- 

-see furnace, February, with 561 tons of charge 
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daily; this gives 8.0 tons per square foot furnace 
area for 24 hours. The highest tonnage months 
given by Mr. Jacobs for the Greenwood furnace is 
428.6 tons for January, which gives 9.8 tons of ore 
per square foot furnace area, or 22.5 per cent more 
capacity per square foot furnace area than that of 


the Tennessee furnace. 


Again, take the highest run for a single day of the 
Tennessee furnace, which is 657 tons of charge, 
and which gives 9.4 tons per square foot furnace 
area in 24 hours; then take the highest single day 
for the Greenwood furnace, which is 460 tons of ore, 
and which gives 10.5 tons per square foot furnace 
area for 24 hours, and here you have 11.7 per cent 
more in the Greenwood furnace results than in that 
of the Tennessee furnace. 

Non-professional newspaper men always talk about 
the self-fluxing ores of the Boundary country, but 
these ores are only self-fluxing if you make them so 
by mixing the different varieties, and I will venture 
to say that if we had as much iron in our ores as the 
‘Tennessee Copper Company has in its, I could show 
up a still larger tonnage. With plenty of iron in the 
cres there is no trouble to get tonnage. Our daily 
slags have averaged for the last six months 39.8 per 
cent silica, 23.6 per cent iron, 19.6 per cent lime, 
and 0.321 per cent copper. The daily mattes for the 
same period have averaged 50.1 per cent copper. 
The slags have not been made for copper by a 
colometric slop assay, but by careful determinations 
that will check to 0.01 per cent in copper. The last 
month’s slag have averaged 43 per cent SiO», 20.7 
per cent Fe, and 19.1 per cent CaO, which is a much 
harder slag to run tham a high irony slag, which 
runs itself. Some years ago it was considered good 
work in copper smelting to get only 0.1 per cent of 
copper in the slag for each 10 per cent of 
copper in the matte; thus, if 20 per cent copper 
matte were made to have 0.2 per cent copper in the 
slag, 30 per cent matte, 0.3 per cent copper, 40 per 
cent matte 0.4 per cent copper, 50 per cent matte 0.5 
per cent copper in the slag, and so on. As already 
mentioned, the average daily grade of the matte pro- 
duced at the Greenwood smelter during the last six 
months has been 50.1 per cent copper, and the corre- 
sponding slags 0.321, which gives 0.064 per cent cop- 
per in the slag for every 10 per cent copper in the 
matte. I would, in the interests of the profession, 
ask Mr. Heywood what the average grade of his 
matte has been during the last several months, and 
what the corresponding average of his slags has been 
in copper, silica, iron and lime. 


For several months the daily tonnage of ore put 
through one furnace here has been 422.5 tons, and 
the total number of men employed, including be- 
sides those at blast furnace work proper, sample 
mill crew, engineers, firemen, blacksmith, mason, 
carpenters and feremen, has been 47, which gives a 
daily average of 9 tons of ore handled to every man 
employed. It would be very interesting if Mr. Hey- 
wood would give the average number of tons of 
charge handled per every man employed at his plant. 
As for the blast employed, I use for each furnace a 
No. 7% Connersville blower, which give 80 cubic 
feet of air for each revolution, and averages 150 
revolutions per minute, showing an average Dlast 
furnace pressure at the furnace of about 1.8 inch 
mercury or about 14.15 ounces. The 714 Connersville 
blower requires 45 horse-power to run at this blast 
pressure, and cost $1,600.00. At an average of 422 
tons smelted per day, each ton of ore will thus re- 
quire about 0.1 of one horse-power for blast. The 
total amount of flue dust produced is 1 per cent of 
the ore smelted. Now it is my opinion that it is all 
right with a blowing engine for iron blast furnaces, 
or perhaps also lead blast furnaces, when you want 
3 pounds pressure or more for a high charge, but 
that is a waste of first cost in the price of the blow- 
ing machine, takes a higher cost in running, makes 
more flue dust, and it is unnecessary to have blowing 
machines for a copper furnace, especially when you 
make an irony slag relatively low in silica that will 
run fast anyhow. With others in the profession I 
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would be indebted to Mr. Heywood if he would 
state the first cost and what horse power it takes 
to run the Tennessee Company’s blowing engines, 
giving 20-40 ounces of blast, and how much flue 
dust he produces in precentage of the charge 
smelted. 

As to charging the furnaces by mechanical feeders 
in preference to feeding by hand—I have my own 
opinion on this question, gotten by actual experi- 
ence in several places. If you have lots of iron in 
your charge, the stuff will smelt as a rule any way 
you dump it in, but if your ore varies considerably 
and is hard to smelt you generally get into trouble 
with mechanical feeders. Having good hand feeders 
who know their business, you can always make 
cleaner slags, put more through your furnaces, and 
keep them in better shape. I know of one case of 
hand feeding and mechanical feeding on the same 
kind of ores where the hand feeding saves in cleaner 
slags alone an average of 30 cents per ton of ore, 
which putting through 350 tons per day amounts to 
$105.00 per furnace per day. Besides, when the 
ore comes up in silica so that you have to run 46 
to 48 per cent of it on your furnace for some time, 
the mechanical feeder will cause the furnace to 
freeze up, whereas with judicious hand feeding you 
can keep it going until you get less siliceous ore, and 
so can get the furnace in good shape again. 

With the above suggested further information as 
to cleanness of slags, tonnage handled per man, and 
power required per ton smelted, besides amount of 
flue dust produced, in addition to the daily tonnage 
per square foot furnace area, one can better com- 
pare the work done at the different smelting plants 
and decide which is the more or less phenomenal. 

Paut Jounson, E. M. 

Designer and manager of the British Columbia 
Company’s smelter. 

Greenwood, British Columbia, August 4, 1902. « 





British Columbia Mineral Statistics. 


Sir: It will be remembered that in January of the 
current year Mr. Wm. F. Robertson, Provincial 
Mineralogist, submitted to the Hon. the Minister of 
Mines, an approximate estimate of the amount and 
value of the mineral production of British Columbia 
for the year 1901, which estimate was published im- 
mediately afterwards. This innovation—which it was 
so far as this province is concerned, for this was the 
first time an estimate had been prepared and pub- 
lished within two or three weeks of the close of the 
year covered—was a most serviceable one, and one 
that met with nearly universal approval, the technical 
mining journals and the newspapers generally having 
been almost unanimous in their appreciative com- 
ment. It remained, though, for a “special corre- 
spondent” in British Columbia of the Mining World 
and Engineering Record, of London, England, to 
alone offer carping, and, as it eventuated; ill-informed 
and unwarranted criticism of the estimate prepared 
with such care and commendable promptitude by 
the Provincial Mineralogist. The published criticism 
of this special correspondent came under my notice 
some time ago, and it was my desire to at once ask 
your permission to direct attention through the 
medium of the columns of the ENGINEERING AND 
MIninG JouRNAL to the glaring inaccuracies in the 
statements and the general unreliability of the con- 
clusions of this critic; but as the revised statistics 
of the mineral production (for which I deemed it 
best to wait, so as to have the corrected figures to 
quote from) were not earlier available to me, I have 
been compelled to wait until now to carry out my 
purpose. 

Space limitations prevent my going into all the 
mistakes and misstatements of the correspondence 
under notice, so I shall confine myself to the more 
prominent of them, taking these in the order in 
which they were published. First, the correspondent 
wrote “it may be justly inferred that this prelimi- 
narv report, showing as it does an increase of about 
57 per cent in tonnage and 26 per cent in gross value. 
will be considerably reduced when the actual re- 
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turns have been submitted.” To this I reply (1) 
no “report” was submitted, but, quoting from the 
published document itself, only “an approximate esti- 
mate.” (2) The estimated tonnage of ore mined 
from the lode mines in 1901 was 871,832 tons, or about 
57 per cent increase over that of 1900; the actual ton- 
nage was 920,416 tons, or an increase of about 66 per 
cent. The tonnage therefore was not “considerably re- 
duced.” (3) The official estimate of gross value of 
the mineral output was $20,713,501; the estimate of 
the correspondent was $19,321,308.73; the revised 
figures placed the actual value at $20,086,780. The 
correspondent made the official estimate appear to be 
$1,398,192.27 too high—it was only $626,721 too high. 
The actual increase in total value was 22.9 per 
cent; the approximate estimate was 26.7 per cent; 
the percentage of error was 3.8 per cent, and this 
error occurred chiefly in overestimating the copper 
values in the ores of the Boundary District, where 
towards the close of the year mining and smelting 
costs had been so materially reduced as to have ad- 
mitted of a much increased tonnage, including large 
quantities of ore of lower grade than it had been 
considered possible to mine and treat at a profit. 
Consequently the average values that had applied 
earlier proved too high under the exceptional condi- 
tions that prevailed later, and, by the way, still con- 
tinue. Next, the correspondent questioned the in- 
dividual values of the several minerals adopted by 
the Provincial Mineralogist as the basis of his calcu- 
lations. Said the critic “These figures are nominal” 
and then he gave what he termed “specific values,” 
all of which were lower than those used by the of- 
ficial. These incorrect lower figures enabled the cor- 
respondent to prove to his own satisfaction that the 
official total was, as above mentioned, $1,398,192.27 
too high. Now for a comparison. The lode gold 
was given in ounces of “fine gold,” which the official 
took at its value of $20.67 per ounce troy; the cor- 
respondent valued all the gold at $19.63 per ounce. 
As to other values, the ENGINEERING AND MINING 
JourNAL of January 4th last gave the following 
average prices for 1901: Silver, 58.95 cents per 
ounce; lead, 4.334 cents per pound, and copper, 
16.115 cents per pound. The official used in his valu- 
ations, silver, 56 cents; lead, 3.9 cents, and copper 
16.11 cents, purposely consequent 
margin. The correspondent’s “specific values” were: 
Silver, 52.8; lead, 2.7; and copper, 15.3. Since the 
values adopted by the Provincial Mineralogist were 
the same as those used by the Dominion Govern- 
ment and the United States Government statisticians 
there does*not appear to be any need to further de- 
fend them. The correspondent was, seemingly, a law 
unto himself in this connection, improvising values 
to suit the occasion. 

Summing up the foregoing, the position appears to 
be that the Provincial Mineralogist within 15 days of 
the close of the year approximately estimated the 
gross value of the mineral production of a large 
province, parts of which are difficult of access and 
without means of prompt communication, at $20,- 
713,501 and the revised statistics show it to have 
been $20,086,780, with the chief cause of the greater 
part of the error in the estimate plainly attributable 
to new and quite unexpected conditions having 
towards the close of the period under review arisen 
in one district. The official is widely known among 
disinterested observers to be a competent, conscien- 
tious and conservative man, and no juggling of 
figures in ill-advised attempts to discredit him can 
in the long run do other than recoil on the head of 
any such. self-constituted critic as the one here 
noticed. 

Besides the miscalculations mentioned above, there 
were others not having direct reference to the 
Provincial Mineralogist’s alleged over-valuation, and 
the more glaring of these latter will be briefly point- 
ed out to further demonstrate the unreliability of 
the “special correspondent’s” figures. In an endeavor 
to show the average value of what he described as 
the “gold-copper ores” of the Province he made cer- 
tain deductions from the gross value of the mineral 
production, first of “the value of non-metalliferous 
material” and next of “silver-lead ores.” It so hap- 
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pened that he included the value of the coal and coke 
of East Kootenay in both of these, thereby deduct- 
ing about $1,000,000 twice instead of once. Further, 
he lost sight of $892,500, value of placer gold not 
properly taken into account in his medley of figures. 
THE ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL has many 
readers in Great Britain, and it is to the attention 
of these particularly the foregoing is commended, 
with the respectful suggestion that the estimates of 
a responsible official are far more likely to be re- 
liable than those of an irresponsible correspondent. 
E. Jacoss. 
GREENWOOD, B. C., Aug. 10, 1902. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


(Queries should relate to matters within our special prov- 
ince, such as mining, metallurgy, chemistry, geology, etc.; 
preference will be given to topics which seem to be of interest 
to others besides the inquirer. We cannot give professional 
advice, which should be obtained from a consulting expert, 
nor can we give advice about mining companies or mining 
stock. Brief replies to questions will be welcomed from cor- 
respondents. While names will not be published, all inquirers 
must send their names and addresses. Preference will, of 
course, always be given to questions submitted by subscribers. 


Cuban Iron Ore Imports.—Have you any statistics 
showing the imports of Cuban iron ore into the 
United States, and can you inform me who are 
the largest consumers? I understand shipments 
to this country are steadily increasing and that 
Americans are the most active operators on the 
island.—S. M. R. 


Answer.—According to the Bureau of Statistics the 
imports of iron ore from Cuba in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1902, amounted to 630,602 tons, which 
is 174,181 tons, or about 38 per cent more than was 
reported in the previous year. These imports are 
equal to over one-half the quantity received from all 
countries. Probably the largest consumer of Cuban 
ore is the Pennsylvania Steel Company, of Steelton, 
Pa., and Sparrows Point, Md. This company is 
also one of the most important operators in the Cu- 
ban iron mines. 


Laws Affecting Assessment Work on Placer Min- 
ing Claims.—Sec. 2,556, of Mining Laws of Wyoming, 
allows assessment work to be done on any one of 
a number of contiguous placer mining claims owned 
by the same persons, etc., and to count for the bene- 
fit of all such claims. Is this in conflict with the 
United States mining law requiring assessment work 
on each placer mining claim of 160 acres or less, and 
would it be safe to follow the Wyoming law in this 
respect in doing assessment work on oil claims in 
that State located under the United States mining 
laws relating to placer claims?—P. L. G. 


Answer.—We should say that you would be safe in 
following the Wyoming law in this respect. The 
statutes of the United States permit the total an- 
nual expenditure for all work done on contiguous 
mining claims and owned by the same parties to be 
done on any one of the claims provided that such 
total expenditure shall amount in the aggregate to 
$100 for each claim or location not exceeding 160 
acres. That is to say, if there were 10 claims all 
contiguous, $1,000 worth of assessment work per 
year done on any one claim for the benefit of all, 
would satisfy the United States law. 

The provision of the Wyoming law of 1888, so far 
as it reduces the annual work for a placer claim of 
less than 160 acres, is, we believe, contrary to the 
United States statutes. (See Ruling Supreme Court, 
Colorado, cited on page 780 of Lindley on Mines). If 
a placer mine claim contains less than 160 acres, it is 
nevertheless necessary to perform $100 worth of as- 
sessment work. The Supreme Court of the United 
States (Jackson vs. Roby, 109 U. S. 440) held that 
“it often happens that for the development of a mine 
upon which several claims have been located expendi- 
tures are required exceeding the value of a single 
claim, and yet without such expenditures the claim 
could not be successfully worked. In such cases 
it has always been the practice for the owners of 
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the different locations to combine and work them as 
one general claim; and expenditures which may be 
necessary for the development of all the claims may 
then be made on one of them. . . In other words, the 
law permits a general system to be adopted for ad- 
joining claims held in common, and in such case the 
expenditures required may be made or the labor be 
performed upon any one of them.” In order to re- 
ceive the benefit of the law in this respect, the condi- 
tions mentioned above are essential. 





PATENTS RELATING TO MINING AND METAL- 
LURGY 


UNITED STATES. 


The following is a list of patents relating to mining and 
metallurgy and kindred subjects, issued by the United States 
Patent Office. A copy of the specifications of any of these 
will be mailed by the ENGINEERING AND MINING JouRNaL 
upon receipt of 25 cents. 





Week Ending August 5, 1902. 


706,031. FURNACE FOR ANNEALING WIRE.—Fred I! 
Daniels, Worcester, Mass. A chamber through which the 
wire is drawn, said chamber having a floor adapted t 
support the wire, said floor being constructed of tiles having 
longitudinal corrugations formed therein to constitute chan 
nels or gutters to separate and guide the plies of the wir 


706,035. CONTINUOUS BRICK KILN AND DRIER 
James F. Du Bois, Bellaire, Ohio. A system for drying 
and burning brick, comprising a drying-tunnel and 
kiln-tunnel with tracks arranged therein, a vertically-mo\ 
able door arranged at the exit of the drying-tunnel and a 
like door arrenged at the inlet to the kiln-tunnel, and 
means whereby said doors are simultaneously elevated. 


706,076. FLEXIBLE CONDUIT OR TUBE.—George A 
Lutz, Brooklyn, N. Y., assignor of one-half to Thomas 
E. Quinn, New York, N. Y. A tube comprising a spirally 
wound strip having grooves or depressions on opposite 
sides of the central or median line, the groove or «de 
pression of one convolution on one side of the strip 1a) 
ping and interlocking with the groove or depression on thi 
opposite side of the strip of the next convolution. 


706,089. METHOD OF MANUFACTURING BASIC BEs 
SEMER STEEL.—Samuel McDonald, Youngstown, Ohi 
In the manufacture of basic bessemer steel, a method. 
which consists in pouring successive converter charg:- 
into a common receptacle from which the metal is taker 
to be cast, testing each charge in turn, and varying the 
duration of each succeeding blow according to the result ot 
the preceding test. 


706,099. ELECTRIC FURNACE.—Arthur Parker, Chor 
ley, England. In an electric furnace the combination 
with a crucible and positive-carbon electrode placed di- 
ametrically across the crucible, of a rotatable supporting 
platform, the recessed base, a supporting-plate in two parts 
with recess into which the platform-base fits, worm-wheel 
around its periphery, worm gearing with wheel chutes tc 
deliver the material direct into the arc, and mechanisn 
for raising the carbon electrode as the crucible fills. 


706,102. CENTRIFUGAL GRINDING-MILL.—John H 
Pendleton, Jamesburg, N. J., assignor to the Pendleton 
Topscott Company, New York, N. Y., a corporation of 
New Jersey. The combination of a mortar and grinding 
balls therein, a shzft which carries said mortar, two shaft 
aligned with each other and between the adjacent ends o! 
which the first-named shaft is obliquely arranged and ca: 
ried as part of a flexible crank connection ana means fo: 
rotating said shafts at different velocities, substantially a* 
described. 

706,128. ELECTRIC FURNACE.—Edward R. Taylor, Pen: 
Yan, N. Y. An electric furnace having, in combinatio: 
a working chamber, means for continuously supplying th 
same with material for a given reaction or reductior 
conduits constructed of conductive material and arrange 
to discharge into the working chamber by gravity, mean 
for feeding into and through said conduits fragmentar: 
conductive material adapted to constitute self-renewin; 
electrodes in the working furnace, and means for cor 
necting said conduits with a suitable generator of elec 
tricity. 

706,163. ORE-SEPARATING APPARATUS.—Ben ( 
Cook, Deadwood, S. D. An apparatus comprising a bc 
or receptacle with longitudinal partition-wall therein wit) 
the lower portion of each compartment thus tormed hoj 
per-shaped with the adjacent inclined walls diverging from 
and joined to the partition, bottoms hinged to the long 
tudinal edges of said hopper-shaped portions, a valved out 
let from one compartment to the other at the top, and : 
feed-pipe disposed longitudinally of said box and supporte 
thereon at one end to deliver the incoming material in + 
direction reverse to the outflow of said material from sai 
box and a flexible connection with the said pipe beyon: 
its point of support whereby the said pipe may be swuns 
laterally while supported on the end of the box, said bc 
having an overflow-discharge passage at the end over whic 
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the material is fed, the feed and overflow being opposite 
in direction. 


FLUID-PRESSURE APPARATUS FOR WELL- 
DRILLING TOOLS.—George B. Gallagher and Charles 
Jj. Macomber, St. Mary’s, Ohio. A device comprising a 
tiuid containing cylinder, a piston mounted therein and 
operating to support the same by fluid contained between 
the piston and one end of the cylinder, valves. for posi- 
tively controlling passage of fluid from the upper to the 
under side of the piston to allow the cylinder to descend, 
a by-pass connecting the ends of the cylinder and a 
force-pump for withdrawing fluid from the under side of 
the piston and forcing it against the upper side thereof 
to raise the cylinder. 


6,195. DREDGE.—Gordon McKay, Newport, R. I. A 
scow, a dredging device at one end thereof, two oppositely- 
disposed grizzlies located to receive the material from the 
lredging device and to discharge the tailings over either 
side of the scow. 


6,197. STONE-HANDLING APPARATUS.—Charles N. 
Owen, Mechanicsburg, Pa. Apparatus comprising a carry- 
ing-truck, a portable bin mounted thereon, means for 
raising and lowering the bin and a stone-elevator adapted 
to deliver to the bin. 


6,221. CLAM FOR DREDGES.—Ephraiem Chaquette, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. A clam for dredges which consists 
of an electric motor mounted upon a suitable frame, a 
shell inclosing said motor and composed of two hinged 
portions pivoted to said frame, one of said portions hav- 
ing an outside segmental rack and the other an inside 
segmental rack, a pinion driven by said motor and en- 
gaging both said racks and suitable circuit-closers mounted 
upon said clam whereby a direct or reverse current may be 
automatically transmitted to said motor to open or close 
said clam when required. 


APPARATUS FOR UNLOADING COAL— 
Charles D. Day, Baltimore, Md. An apparatus comprising 
a reservoir, a runway mounted thereabove, an endless, 
grouped bucket conveyer passing from the bottom of the 
reservoir along the runway, means for simultaneously dis- 
charging the buckets of -several groups of buckets at a 
predetermined but changeable group of points along the 
runway, and a number of movable carriages carrying 
chutes placeable at this group of points to receive and 
transfer the discharge from the buckets. 


GAS-RETORT.—Charles W. Isbell, New York, 
N. Y. An upright gas-retort having a single wall in the 
inner surface of which are upwardly-running channels and 
on the outer surface of which are upwardly-running ribs. 


COMPRESSOR.—John Stumpf, Berlin, Germany. 
In a steam-actuated aeriform-fluid compressor, the combi- 
nation of a single cylinder forming both the steam-chamber 
and the compression-chamber, a piston working in the 
cylinder exposed on one side to the steam and performing 
on its other side the work of compression, a steam inlet 
and outlet slide-valve, means for positively moving the 





valve consisting of a stem connected at one end to the 
valve and provided at its other end with a shoulder, said 
stem being movable in a chamber in the piston, a shoulder 
at the lower end of the chamber adapted in the upward 
movement of the piston to engage the shoulder on the 
stem to close the valve, a shoulder at the upper end of the 
chamber adapted in the downward movement of the piston 
to engage the end of the stem to open the valve, and 
piston-returning means opposing the force of the piston- 
moving means. 


6,302. MEANS FOR EXTRACTING PRECIOUS 
METALS FROM ORES.—Levi B. Darling, Providence, R. 
I, In a gold-extracting plant provided with a substantially 
flat treating-floor of non-absorbent material, a series of 
longitudinally-extending channels formed therein, a trans- 
verse groove or end launder in direct communication with 
said channels, fixed screens or strainers covering the top 
of said channels and launder, side launders or ducts, and 
valved connections interposed between and uniting the 
said end and side launders. 


PROCESS OF EXTRACTING PRECIOUS 
METALS FROM ORES.—Levi B. Darling, Providence, 
R. I. A process which consists in spreading a comparatively 
thin layer of the ore over a substantially flat and large 
working surface provided with drainage ducts or channels; 
then covering said material with suitable metal-dissolving 
or cyanide solution; then passing a heavy roll back and 
forth over the charge of material, agitating or stirring the 
charge and forcing some of the solution into the drainage- 
ducts; then discharging said solution into the sump, and 
finally precipitating the precious metal from the solution. 
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DEVICE FOR SECURING OR RELEASING 
TRAP-FLOORS FOR ORE-CARS.—John J. Galway, Du- 
luth, Minn. The combination with a car provided with 
trap-doors, of a rod designed to support the same in a 
closed position, means for locking said rod, devices for 
releasing said rod’s locking means, mechanism for ro- 
tating the rod after it is released, and devices connected 
with said rotating mechanism, adapted, upon reciprocation, 
to impart such rotation. 

FURNACE-TUYERE.—Edwin H. San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico. In a furnace blast apparatus an air- 
introducing mechanism having a furnace outlet-duct, a blast 
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inlet-duct, an escape-duct communicating with the atmos- 
phere, a pasasge-way connecting the blast inlet-duct and 
the furnace outlet-duct and closing devices simultaneously 
closing said passageway and the escape ovtlet-duct. 
APPARATUS FOR LEACHING ORES.—George 
Moore, Salt Lake City, Utah. An apparatus tor leaching 
comprising a shell or body in the form of a truncated 
cone, a head at each end of said body having a central 
opening, one of said openings to receive material to be 
operated upon and the other to receive a fluid solvent, 
means for rotating the body about its central horizontal 
axial line, and means for causing the material and fluid 
solvent to pass through the body simultaneously in opposite 
directions. 


TREATMENT OF GOLD AND SILVER ORES.— 
Sidney Trivick, Clapham Common, England. A _ process 
for evolving nascent chlorine and effecting the chlorination 
of metals in order that they may be extracted from a 
metalliferous mass by rendering them solvent consisting 
in adding to the mass a mixture in definite proportions of 
two dilute solutions, one being a solution of calcium hy- 
pochlorite free from calcium hydrate, and the other a solu- 
tion of ferric chloride, the proportions being such as to 
result in the formation of ferric hypochlorite leaving some 
excess of ferric chloride, which will evolve nascent chlorine. 


PERCUSSIVE ROCK DRILL.—Zacharias W. 


Daw, London, England. The combination with a motor- 


cylinder of a main valve for regulating the supply and 
cylinder 


exhaust to and from such and working in a 





valve-cylinder, a motor-piston in said motor-cylinder con- 
trolling by its movements the ports which govern the opera- 
tion of the main valve, and a shut-off valve also controlled 
by said motor-piston for cutting off or practically cutting 
off the supply to the motor-cylinder, so as to allow the 
motive fluid to act expansively therein. 


DREDGE AND WELL-BORER.—Charles Ehren- 
feld, Pasadena, Cal. A dredge comprising a hollow cylin- 
drical body provided with a bottom having an opening; a 
yoke extending over the top of the cylinder and provided 
with upwardly-projecting lugs; a shaft slidingly journaled 
in the yoke and in the bottom of the cylinder and pro- 
vided at its lower end above the bottom of the cylinder 
with a blade to form a gate to close the opening. 


706,408. APPARATUS FOR COATING METAL PLATES.— 


Geo. B. Hammond and Thomas Dennis, Neath, England; 
said Dennis assignor to said Hammond. In a machine 
for coating plates, the combination with a bath-pot and 
means for conveying plates to and from same, of means 
movable longitudinally of said bath-pot for pushing the 
plates therethrough, and means engaging said pushing 
means for alternately moving the same forward and back 
again to its initial position. 





GAS PRODUCER.—James A. Herrick, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. The combination in a gas-producer, of a central 
blast-pipe for supplying air to the mass of fuel in the 
producer, with inwardly projecting tuyere boxes independent 
of said central blast-pipe and having openings, inwardly 








beyond the wall or casing of the producer, for supplying 
air to the fuel between said wall or casing, and the central 
blast-pipe. 

706,436. APPARATUS FOR THE ELECTROLYTICAL 
TREATMENT OF ORES OR SLIMES.—Frank T. Mum- 
ford, Kalgoorlie, Western Australia, Australia. An ap- 
paratus for the extraction of metals from their ores and 
slimes, comprising a metallic drum, a copper lining therein, 
means to maintain said lining continually amalgamated, 
a trailing electrical contact for the drum, a plurality of 
conductive bars passing longitudinally through the drum 
and insulated therefrom, and means to rotate said drum. 


706,443. PROCESS OF MAKING COKE.—Paul Naef, New 
Brighton, N. Y. In a process for producing coke, passing 
a mass of finely-divided carbonaceous material through a 
furnace or shaft and simultaneously forcing hated fluid 
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and steam into said mass a considerable distance from 


both ends of said furnace or shaft, whereby successive 
portions of the mass will be coked, the coke desulphurized 
and the by-products absorbed by the heated fluid as it 
ascends through the mass and permitted to pass from the 
upper end of the furnace or shaft. 


706,475. METHOD OF PRODUCING METALS IN A 
FINELY DIVIDED STATE.—Eduard Pohl, Weisswasser, 
Germany. <A process for producing metals in a finely- 
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706,475. 


divided state, consisting in smelting the material, spraying 
the smelted material into a retort heated to a 
temperature, evaporating the spray, and then condensing 
the obtained vapors. 


suitable 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
The following is a list of patents published by the Brit- 
ish Patent Office on subjects connected with mining and 
metallurgy: 


Week Ending July 10, 1902. 

12,228 of 1901. MINERS’ LAMPS.—C. Darrah and J. G. 
Patterson, Manchester. inventors’ 
devices for electrically igniting and locking miners’ safety 
lamps. 


Improvements in the 


13,662 of 1901. ELECTROLYSIS OF SALT.—J. Raschen 
and United Alkali Company, Liverpool. In cells for elec- 
trolyzing fused salts, method for keeping the liquid cathode 
at the bottom at a constant level. 

19,036 of 1901. ALKALI PRODUCTION.—H. A. Frasch, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. Producing alkali by the re- 
action of hydroxide of a metal (especially nickel) on salt 
in the presence of ammonia. 

21,424 of 1901. SEPARATING METALS FROM RESI- 
DUES.—H. Brandenburg, Kempen-on-Rhine, Germany. 
The use of sodium bisulphate to fuse drosses and residues 
of copper, tin, etc., to separate and recover the metals. 

3,837 of 1902. GATE FOR ORE BINS.—F. C. Roberts, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. Improved gate-lifting device for 
discharging ore bins into cars. 

9,812 of 1902. ELECTROLYSIS OF SALT.—H. Seibert 
and G. Tempel, Radebeul, Germany. A plant for electro- 
lyzing salt, producing chlorine water and soda. 

10,953 of 1902. TREATING ZINC ORES.—O. Ndgel, Car- 
bon, Pa., U. S. A. Reducing zinc oxide ores by an at- 
mosphere of heated water gas, and cooling the zinc vapors 
in cold water gas. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. S. Rankin has resigned as superintendent of 
the Neck City Mining Company, of Neck City, Mo. 

Prof. N. R. Leonard, president of the Montana 
School of Mines, has returned to Butte from the 
East. 

Mr. HI. C. Crouch has been elected assistant pro- 
fessor of mechanical engineering at the University of 
Colorado. 

Mr. J. J. Thomas, assayer, of Los Angeles, Cal., 
has been examining a mining property in Northern 
California. 

Mr. C. J. Caughey, vice-president of the Majestic 
Copper Company, has returned to New York City 
from Utah. 

Mr. T. R. Morgan, of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
engineering Company, of Cleveland, O., has returned 
from Europe. 

Mr. John D. Nicholson, president and treasurer of 
the Pittsburg Coal Company, has returned from his 
trip to Europe. 

Mr. Richard Devens, of the London offices of the 
Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, is now in 
Cleveland, O. 

Mr. John R. Stanton, president of the Phoenix 
Mine, in the Lake Superior copper district, recently 
visited the property. 

Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, auditor of the Calumet & 
Hecla Mining Company, was recently at the mine, 
Calumet, Mich., for a few days. 

Mr. J. If. Oppenheim, of the American Metal Com- 
pany, of New York City, has been inspecting mines in 
the Michigan copper country. 

Mr. Leo Von Rosenberg, of New York City, has left 
Denver, Colo., for San Francisco, Cal., to examine 
mining property in that State. 

Mr. EF. B. Sawyer has resigned his position with 
the Ilorseshoe Mining Company, Pluma, S. D., and 
is at present at Lincoln, Neb. 

Mr. Walter G. Filer, of the Western Exploration 
Company, who has been in the Philippines for 2 
months, has returned to Salt Lake, Utah. 

Mr. J. P. Sawyer, of Providence, R. I., who is in- 
terested in the Sheba Company’s Humboldt County, 
Ney., mines, has visited the property. 

Mr. Harold Howes is to act as superintendent of 
the arsenic plant of the Mineral Creek Mining and 
Smelting Company, of Tacoma, Wash. 

Mr. Edmund D. Brigham, general freight and traf- 
fic manager of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad, 
recently returned to Chicago from Nogales, Ariz. 

Mr. Richard Eames, Jr., of Salisbury, N. C., who 
has been examining mines near Guadalajara, Jalisco, 
Mex., will return to New York City by August 30. 

Mr. J. H. Collier has resigned as superintendent of 
the Tesla coal mines, Tesla, Cal., and has charge of a 
cyanide plant at the Golden Eagle Mine, Hayden Hill, 
Cal. 

Mr. Erich Langguth, a German metallurgical ex- 
pert, has been in Leadville, Colo., for the purpose of 
making an investigation of the complex zinc-lead ores 
of that district. 

Mr. E. Swyer, a mining expert from London, Eng., 
has been in Butte, Mont., for the reported purpose 
of examining and reporting upon some Butte mines in 
the interest of English capital. 

Messrs. E. W. Pratt, Charles Merriman, H. B. 
yoodenough, C. A. Hart and George W. Wilson. of 
Hartford, Conn., recently visited the Majestic Com- 
pany’s mines in Beaver County, Utah. 

Mr. E. E. Quentin, of Denver, Colo., has organized 
the Quentin Investment Company, of which he is 
president. The company has acquired all the inter- 
ests of the Ramsey C. Bogy Investment Company. 


Mr. S. A. Provt, formerly superintendent of the 
Copper Queen Smelter at Bisbee, Ariz., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Indiana-Sonora Com- 
pany’s property at Cananea, Mex., recently purchased 
by Phelps-Dodge & Company. 

Mr. M. A. Hays has severed his connection with 
the Southern Railway as agent for the East of the 
Land and Industrial Department, to become secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 

Mr. C. O. Baker, Jr., of Baker & Co., New- 
ark, N. J., platinum refiners, has been appointed a 
member of the board of directors of the National 
State Bank of Newark, one of the strongest financial 
institutions of New Jersey. 

Mr. E. E. Chase, mining engineer of Denver, Colo., 


‘returned recently from a professional trip to Wyom- 


ing, and left again for Mexico. Until September 1 his 
address will be care of El Refugio Mining and Milling 
Company, Ocampo, Chihuahua, Mex. 

Mr. J. K. Robinson, of Iquique, Chile, who repre- 
sents the interests of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company on the west coast of South 


America, has sailed for home after a visit of several 
weeks’ duration in the United States. 


Mr. Frank Richardson, who has the management of 
the Santa Rose Mill, of the Bufa Mining, Milling and 
Smelting Company, of Sonora, Mex., accompanied by 
Mr. Kk. H. George, left Los Angeles, Cal., recently for 
the company’s mines to start the mill, as the rainy 
season is drawing to a close. 

Mr. E. G. Rust, general superintendent of the Col- 
orado Fuel and Iron Company’s works at Pueblo, 
and Mr. A. H. Helander, chief engineer, have resigned 
in order to open an engineering office in Philadelphia, 
Pa. Messrs. Rust and Helander have for several 
years been prominently connected with the extensive 
improvements which have been made at the steel 
works at Pueblo, in connection with which Mr. Rust 
was for several years chief engineer. 

The Governor of South Dakota has appointed these 
delegates to the International Mining Congress at Butte: 
J. E. Todd, E. W. Martin, K. G. Phillips, W. H. Bon- 
ham, Harris Franklin, George V. Ayres, J. W. Fowler, 
I. A. Webb, James Munn, W. 8S. Elder, Otto Grantz, 
KF. W. Bower, Deadwood; Thomas Gregory, T. J. 
Grier, I. R. Crow, T. D. Edwards, R. H. Driscoll, 
Lead; EK. H. Warren, Spearfish; Titus E. Corkhill, 
Central: J. M. Lawson, Aberdeen; C. E. Mason, J. 
W. Pilcher, Custer; Dr. Slagle, J. B. Gosage, Rapid; 
Hl. KE. Perkins, Max Blatt, Sturgis; J. S. Moodie, A. 
H. Marble, Belle Fourche; George J. Jenkins, Sisse- 
ton. 

Governor Robret M. Lafollette, of Wisconsin, has 
appointed these delegates to the International Mining 
Congress: William H. Harris, Galena, Ill.; James Mc- 
Gree, Carl E. Hilbert, Milwaukee; Phillip Allen, Jr., 
Chas. MecIlhon, Mineral Point; Geo. D. Orput, Arthur 
Kopp, Platteville; Thos. H. Gill, Milwaukee; Philip 
Fox, Madison ; Herman Grotophrist, Baraboo; Richard 
Bell, Platteville: Fenwick Coulthard, New Diggins; 
John M. Vorchota, La Crosse; IF’. C. Bissell, Fond du 
Lac; Thos. Bardon, Ashland; Richard Kennedy, High- 
land; Jefferson Crawford, Hazel Green; Henry Ragge, 

Senton: J. W. McLaughlin, Benton; Thomas Wil- 
liams, Hazel Green: R. B. Luckey, Cuba City; James 
W. Murphy, J. J. Williams, Platteville; Calvert Spen. 
sey, Mineral Point: T. B. Ennor, Potosi; Thomas J. 
Law, Shullsburg; George W. Watson, New Diggins; 
M. J. Regan, Madison; Frank J. Kipp, M. D. Kelly, 
Milwaukee; Martin Pattison, Kirby Thomas, J. B. 
Arnold, Walter Fowler, West Superior; Matthew 
Richards, Platteville. 


Governor Timothy Hunt, of Idaho, has named the 
following additional delegates to the International 
Mining Congress at Butte: Timothy Regan, R. S. 
Sheridan, D. W. Ross, H. L. Morris, Boise; C. H. 
Jackson, Orchard; J. D. Flenner, Boise; E. E. Kelly, 
Col. J. G. Brown, Blackfoot; E. P. Coltman, Idaho 
Falls; T. F. Terrell, Pocatello; J. A. Lippincott, 
Idaho City; John Kineaid, J. H. Hutchinson, Boise; 
Lawrence Green, Clayton; Louis Sweetser, Yale; 
Hi. M. Mansfield, Nampa; E. F. Phelan, Mountain 
Home; Gen. W. H. Pettit, Atlanta; J. J. Bennett, 
E. McBroom, Louis Smith, Grangerville; J. A. Czizek, 
Warrens; P. Clagstone, Granite; A. J. Macnab, Sal- 
mon City; F. W. Vogler, Salmon City; A. G. Kerns, 
W. B. Heyburn, Mrs. M. A. Hutton, Richard Wilson, 
Wallace; W. H. Fraser, Thomas L. Greenough, Mul- 
len; John Kelly, Burke; John Connors, Silver City; 
Avery C. Moore, Whitebird; R. E. Lockwood, Weiser; 
Col. W. R. Everett, Col. Wm. C. Hunter, F. T. Day, 
Chicago, Ill.; A. E. Riter, Hope; H. M. Lancaster, 
fathdrum; George W. McAllister, Idaho City; J. 
A. Brown, Rathdrum; Reginald Coryell, Custer City; 
Col. J. L. Weaver, Boise; J. T. Scott, Coeur d’Alene; 
Martin King, Glenns Ferry; Geo. H. Williams, Hail- 
ey; Charles E. Mullen, Horseshoe Bend; A. B. Red- 
fore, Spencer; O. N. Parsons, W. N. McCartey, Win. 
Lane, Tim Farrell, Pocatello; D. F. Boyd, Mackey; 
George T. Burroughs, Minidoka; Frank Allan, ¢r., 
Dr. J. A. MeNevin. Gibbonsville; Mrs. W. W. Woods, 
Wallace; F. C. Wright, Salmon City; M. M. Sweet, 
Challis; Capt. E. E. Rodgers, Moscow; A. H. Mikesell, 
Pocatello; I. B. Giles, Yellow Jacket; Fred Wood, 
Pierce City; Frank Haynes, Shoup. 


OBITUARY. 





John J. Williams, who for a number of years held 
the position of mine inspector for the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Company, died at his home in Reading, Pa., on 
August 11, aged 69 years. 

William Coyne, a Montana pioneer, died at Helena 
on August 10. He was born in Glasgow, Scotland, 
in 1839, coming to this country when quite a young 
man. In 1863 he went to Virginia City, Mont., and 
since then has been engaged in mining in the West. 
He owned mining properties in St. Louis Gulch, near 
Helena. 


Charles W. Wharton, one of Philadelphia’s wealth- 
iest citizens, died August 16 at his summer residence, 
at Jamestown, R. I., of cancer, aged 77 years. He 
leaves one son, J. Lovering Wharton. a prominent 
business man of Philadelphia. Mr. Wharton was a 
brother of Joseph Wharton, and with him was a 
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large owner in the Bethlehem Steel Works before jt 
was absorbed by the present steel combination. 


Col. A. C. Ferris who died at Haynes Falls, N. y., 
August 1, in the 84th year of his age, was one of 
the pioneers of the petroleum industry. He was born 
at Mamaroneck, N. Y. He went to California in 
1849 but returned the following year. In 1857 he 
began to.experiment with the crude oil obtained from 
the salt wells near Pittsburg. At this time there wore 
refineries of oil distilled from albertite coal from 
Nova Scotia, at Boston, Portland, and Freeport, «iid 
others in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia sid 
Kentucky from cannel coal from Kentucky. 

In conection with his experiments with the eri:ie 
oil Col. Ferris set about to devise and construct a 
lamp in which the oil could be burned without 
smoke or odor, and in 1859 he manufactured laips 
and burners which were shipped to various marke's. 
Mr. Ferris finally succeeded in producing an 4j| 
showing 200 degrees fire test and was really the in 
troducer of petroleum into the markets of the coun- 
try as an illuminant, his sales from 1857 to 1860 hay 
ing reached a total of 3,000 bbls. per annum. 





SOCIETIES AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


INTERNATIONAL MINING CONGRESS.—Secretary Ma- 
hon has announced the following committees to serve 
during the 5 days’ session which begins in Butte, Mont., 
September 1: Entertainment Committee—A. F. Bray, 
Lee Mantle, W. A. Clark, Jr., John S. Harris, H. A. 
Galway. Exhibit Committee—W. A. Clark, H. 
L. Frank, J. R. Wharton. Excursion Committee— 
J. R. Wharton, J. E. Dawson, W. H. Merriman, H. 0. 
Wilson, H. F. Reuger. Badges Committee—O. Hight, 
J. A. McKee, Harry S. Tuttle, E. N. Wood, William 
Horgan. Hotel Committee—J. J. Hammill, J. W. 
Passmore, Dan Tewey, Hugh I. Wilson, W. D. Thorn- 
ton, R. A. Taylor. Music Committee—C. W. Clark, 
W. C. Dierks, W. Orton. Reception Committee—Sen- 
ator W. A. Clark, Senator Paris Gibson, Caldwell Ed- 
wards, Governor J. K. Toole, ex-Senator T. H. Carter, 
ex-Senator Lee Mantle, Robert B. Smith, S. T. Haus- 
er. J. E. Rickards, B. F. White, B. Platt Carpenter, P. 
H. Leslie, Mayor W. H. Davey, William Scallon, F. A. 
Heinze, John Gillie, George H. Robinson, C. W. Good- 
ale, D. B. Gillis, A. H. Wethey, C. H. Repath, W. W. 
Wishon, James B. Gallagher, John S. Harris, Eugene 
Carroll, D. J. Hennessy, William Horgan, E. H. Ren- 
isch, Charles F. Booth, H. M. Patterson, J. M. Doul, 
W. W. McDowell, A. J. Davis, Alexander Johnston, 
T. M. Hodgens, J. D. Ryan, C. R. Leonard, J. A. Mur- 
ray, Charles W. Clark, W. A. Clark, Jr., Henry Muel- 
ler, J. T. O’Brien. W. D. Clark, P. J. Brophy, Joseph 
Broughton, R. N. Davidson, A. K. Ervin, J. W. Fair- 
field, H. L. Frank, John F. Forbis, John W. Cotter. 
1. G. Hammer, W. B. Hamilton, Henry Jones, 8S. V. 
Kemper, John N. Kirk, Pat Mullins, E. A. Morley, J. 
W. Passmore, Fred J. Rowlands, R. B. Turner, W. O. 
Sneer, Charles J. Schatzlein, J. R. Thompson, H. W. 
Turner, E. P. Triol, J. H. Vivian, J. R. Wharton, W. 
H. Reber, Charles H. Lane, T. J. Bennetts, James H. 
Lynch, George W. Irvin, Tom Kilgallon, C. F. Lloyd, 
Sellers Largey, O. W. McConnell, Thomas Lavelle, J. 
R. Reed, E. H. Sherman, D. Dore, W. McC. White, 
M. L. Heiman, Thomas Noyes, D. J. Girard, R. L. 
Clinton, George E. Moulthrop, E. B. Weirick, R. G. 
Young, S. H. Greenwood, James T. Finlen, H. I. Wil 
son, Dan Tewey, R. A. Taylor, W. ). Thornton, J. H. 
Leyson, A. F. Bray, T. A. Grigg, T. J. Murray, D. B. 
Campbell, J. S. Hammond, McDonald, MeNevin, Siev- 
ers, Monahan, R. H. Paxon, J. D. Slemmons, John 
Caplice, D. J. Charles, J. H. McQueeney. 





INDUSTRIAL. 





The Risdon Iron Works, of San Francisco, Cal., is 
reported to have taken some large Mexican contracts. 

Crane Company. of Chicago, Ill., has opened a 
branch office in Salt Lake, Utah, in charge of William 
Bowman. 

The Pelton Water Wheel Company is about to ship 
a number of water wheels and considerable piping, etc., 
to Spain. 

The Buffalo Forge Company, of Buffalo, N. Y.. 
has secured a large order for machinery to be shipped 
to Barrow-on-Furness and London, Eng. 

G. W. Topliff, manager of the Rand Drill Com- 
pany’s Salt Lake branch, has sold a compound belt- 
driven air compressor to the Tetro Mining Company. 

The Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Company, through it: 
Salt Lake City office, has supplied the Steamboa: 
Mine, Park City, with a 14% by 18-in. air compressor 
to be operated by water power. 

The Intermountain Pipe Company, of Salt Lake 
Utah, at its works at 619 South Fifth West street, i: 
turning out wood pipe made of kiln dried Douglas fii 
wire bound. The pipe is made in all sizes. 

H. E. Haynes & Company, boiler makers of Sal: 
Lake, have filled an order for 10 small boilers for th: 
Consolidated Mercur Company, to be used in con- 
nection with the roasters in the Golden Gate Mill. 
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he deal for a consolidation of the American Car 
and Foundry Company, of St. Louis and New York 
with the Pressed Steel Car Company of Pittsburg, has 


been dropped. The reason given is the refusal of the 
vow Standard Steel Car Company to go into the deal. 
the Link-Belt Engineering Company, of Philadel- 
pia, Pa., has an order from the Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad Company for 3 coaling stations, one at 
}ioanoke, Va.; one at Crewe, Va., and the other at 
pluefields, W. Va. These plants will be of 600-tons 
apacity each, and will also be equipped to handle 
nd and ashes. 


The Holly steam loop system is being introduced 
in a large number of steam plants. A few representa- 
tive installations are: Chicago Edison Company, Chi- 
ago, Ill.; American Smelting and Refining Company, 
Leadville, Colo.; Denver Tramways and Power Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo.; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
htailway, Topeka, Kans. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company 
will expend something like $250,000 in improvements 
ibout its furnaces at Ensley, Ala. It is intended to 
put up new hoisting inclines, and bins for raw ma- 
terial thereby reducing labor cost. It is expected 
that inside of a couple of years the saving will pay 
for the new improvements. 

The Societe Anonyme Westinghouse has found it 
necessary on account of the great number of orders 
to make extensive additions to its plant, which has 
been in operation for only 5 years. This plant is lo- 
cated at Havre, France, and supplies the territory 
included in Holland, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
Spain, France and their colonies and protectorates. 

Plans are being prepared by Edgar S. Low & 
Co., of Pittsburg, for the building of a large car works 
in Everson, Pa. The new works will be operated 
mainly to supply car equipment for contracting con- 
cerns and railroad building, but it is said that the 
company will also be prepared to supply standard rail- 
road cars of the wooden type to railroads which will 
keep up that form of equipment. 

The Commonwealth Steel Company, of St. Louis, 
Mo., is rushing work on its new plant at Granite 
City, Ill., for the manufacture of steel castings. It 
is expected that the plant will be in operation by 
September 1. In the open-hearth plant the furnaces 
will be of a special design, adapted to oil or gas. 
They will be of the basic type. The annealing fur- 
naces will be equipped with double combustion oil 
burners. 


The Hendrie & Bolthoff Manufacturing and Sup- 
ply Company, of Denver, Colo., has shipped a 12 by 
16 double drum Vulcan hoist, with steam operated 
clutch and post brakes, to Lead, S. D., for the Oro 
Hondo Mine, of which George M. Nix is manager. 
The order includes 2 100-h.p. horizontal boilers and 
a Norwalk air compressor. The company has also 
sold a steam hoist and compressor to F. H. Gira for 
the Cuyahoga Gold Mining Company at Custer, S. D. 

The Otis Elevator Company, of New York City, 
veports that within the past week it has closed con- 
tracts for no less than 40 hydraulic passenger ele- 
vators to be installed in New York City in large 
office buildings. Last week’s orders included 51 elec- 
trie elevators for New York City alone. Several 
of these are of the full automatic or push button 
type where no attendant is required. The company 
says that engineers and building contractors lean 
toward the modern Otis vertical cylinder hydraulic 
elevator for large office buildings and hotels. 


The Denver Engineering Works Company, of Den- 
ver, Colo., has these electric hoists under construc- 
tion. Three 2-h.p. hoists, 2 5-h.p. hoists, 2 hoists of 
10,000 Ibs. capacity, 2 150-h.p. hoists for the Penoles 
Mine, in Old Mexico; a 135-h.p. hoist for the Utah 
Tuel Company; a 50-h.p. hoist for the Kendall Gold 
Mining Company, Kendall, Mont.; a special 50-h.p. 
hoist for the Montana Coal and Coke Company, Horr, 
Mont.; a 50-h.p. hoist for the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, and a 100-h.p. endless cable, electri- 
culy driven, winding engine for the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company. 

The American School of Correspondence, of Bos- 
n, Mass., has recently made an arrangement where- 
’ the students are admitted to the classes of one of 
e resident technical schools without further exam- 
ination, and their work counts toward a degree of B. 
This shows in a most striking manner the ad- 
nee in the standard of correspondence work in the 
ist few years. The trustees of the American School 
«* Correspondence have been offering a limited num- 
ler of free scholarships to deserving young men for 
‘.e purpose of securing a few representative students 

large shops. The school now anonunces that after 
september 80 no more free scholarships will be 
warded. The school offers courses in mechanical, 
‘team, textile and sanitary engineering (including 
beating, ventilation and plumbing) and mechanical 
crawing. ' 
The exhibition of ship riveting which the Chicago 
neumatic Tool Company is giving at Glasgow, 
Scotland, is proving highly successful. The work is 
in charge of E. Guennell, for many years superin- 
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tendent of the Chicago Shipbuilding Company, at 
South Chicago, Ill., and he reports great interest 
among the shipbuilders on the Clyde. To assist 
him in his work, the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany has sent 2 expert riveters from the Chicago 
Ship Yards to Glasgow. The Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company recently sent F. D. Johnson, manager 
of the New York office, to push business in Europe, 
and has also sent George H. Hayes to take charge of 
the mechanical work in the London works. W. H. 
Armstrong from the headquarters of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, at Chicago, will have 
charge of the New York City office. 

Among the recent sales reported by the Salt Lake of- 
fice of Fairmanks, Morse & Co., C. P. Mason manager, 
are: 3 mining cages, 6 mining cars, 1 ore skip, 4 gaso- 
line hoisting engines, ranging from 12 to 44 h.p.; 
wire rope and mining supplies for Tonopah Dis- 
trict, Nevada; 1,200 ft. of wire rope, 2,000 ft. of air 
pipe, 3 horse whims, 5 ore cars, car-load 16-lb. rails 
and assortment of mining supplies for iron mines at 
Cedar City, Utah; 16 gasoline engines, with centrifu- 
gal pumps, for irrigation service in Idaho and Utah; 
54-h.p. gasoline engine for mill, for Messrs. John 
Dern and FE. H. Airis; 4 Fairbanks-Morse duplex 
steam pumps for Utah and Idaho points; 22 scales for 
railroads, smelters, mines, merchants and consumers; 
1 set 18-in. Sturtevant high-speed rolls, 2 Sturtevant 
toggle screen separators, for Mayday Mill, Eureka, 
Utah; 1 large water heater and purifier for Idaho. 


The Denver office of the Allis-Chalmers Company 
has received an order for all the machinery necessary 
to increase the bromide plant of the Telluride Reduc- 
tion Company, at Colorado City, Colo., from 100 tons 
of ore to 300 tons per day. The increase consists in 
part of 2 100-ton Wethey mechanical roasting and 
cooling furnaces, 2 100-ton revolving dryers, 4 large 
sets of rolls, the necessary Montejus tanks, elevators, 
screens, ete., aggregating some 300 tons of machinery. 
The Denver office also reports the sale of a very fine 
first motion hoisting engine to the Theresa Gold Min- 
ing Company, Cripple Creek District, Colo. 

The Denver Tramway Power Company has just let 
a contract for doubling the capacity of its present 
power plant in Denver to the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany. The 2 new engines will be the largest electric 
generating engines ever sent west of the Mississippi 
River, and will be directly connected to a 1,600-kw. 
generator. The 2 engines are to develop about 
5,000 h. p. at best economy. 


Among the large number of orders received by the 
Colorado Iron Works, of Denver Colo., during the 
past few days were the following: 12 slag trucks 
for the Cananea Consolidated Copper Company, of 
Cananea, Mex.; a steam hoist with 2 double deck 
cages and 8 cars for the New York & Nevada 
Copper Company, of Ely, Nev.; complete smelting 
plant for mule back transportation, with 36 by 65 
in. silver-lead furnace, for Vincente G. Ortiz, Mex- 
ico; rubber top Bartlett table for the Mount Wash- 
ington Copper Company, Baltimore, Md.; a carload 
of cast iron waterjackets for the Compania Metal- 
lurgica Mexicano, San Luis Potosi, Mex., and a car- 
load of the same for the American Smelting and Re- 
fining Company, East Helena, Mont.; 1 set 8 in. by 
54 in. high-speed rolls for the Horseshoe Mining Com- 
pany, of Deadwood, S. Dak.; machinery, including 
buildings and installation of plant for a 88 in. by 120 
in. hot blast copper matting furnace with U pipe stove 
and 38 in. by 144 in. silver-lead furnace, sampling 
plant, power plant, etc., for the Majestic Mining Com- 
pany, of Milford, Utah; a 42 in. by 126 in. silver-lead 
furnace for the Compagnie des Metaux et Produits 
Chemiques d’Overpelt, Belgium. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


The Chicago & Northwestern Railroad has issued a 
circular calling attention to the low rates offered to 
Butte, Mont., during the session of the International 
Mining Congress. The rate is one fare, plus $2 for 
round trip, with choice of routes via Omaha or St. 
Paul. Side trips at low rates can be made to Helena, 
Yellowstone Park, Salt Lake or points in Colorado or 
on the Pacific coast. 


A new catalogue of electrical supplies has been is- 
sued by the H. W. Johns-Manville Company, of New 
York City. It is much more comprehensive than the 
company’s previous electrical catalogue, containing 
108 pages as against 60 in the old. The new catalogue 
includes a full line of overhead line materials, heat- 
ers, rail bonds, 500-volt fuses, “Vuleabeston” and 
special molded insulating pieces, together with many 
new articles, such as double trolley suspensions. The 
catalogue also shows an improvement in other re- 
spects. It has a very complete table of contents 
in the front and a comprehensive alphabetical index 
in the back, greatly facilitating reference. A sim- 
ple cover design with a rich effect of greens is note- 
worthy. The company controls the sales of molded 
mica, “Noark” enclosed indicating fuses, electro- 
therms, etc., made by the Johns-Pratt Company, of 
Hartford, Conn. 


A finely illustrated catalogue of 32 pages, describ- 
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ing the company’s electric hoists, is issued by the 
Denver Engineering Works Company, of Denver, Colo. 
The company states that these hoists, properly con- 
structed and installed, possess all the advantages of 
steam or air hoists, with better control of speed, less 
liability to derangement and less opportunity for 
loss of power by condensation, leakage, etc. The 
hoists include winze hoists of 1 to 3 h.p., prospecting 
hoists of 5 to 71% h.p., flat friction hoists of 5 to 7% 
h.p., direct-current hoists of 15 to 20 h.p., Cripple 
Creek patent hoists of 10 to 50 h.p., and standard 
deep mine hoists with single or double drums up to 
200 h.p. One of the many good features of the pam- 
phlet is a general drawing of each hoist, accompanied 
by a table giving all the dimensions for the location 
of hoists in the plans of the constructing engineer. A 
partial list of users shows that prominent mining con- 
cerns have given repeated orders for these hoists, the 
concerns being located in Mexico and British Colum- 
bia as well as in this country. The Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict in Colorado is a large user of electric hoists, and 
has given many orders to the Denver Engineering 
Works Company. 

“Giant” air compressors and “Giant” rock drills 
are described in a neatly illustrated 68-page pamphlet 
published by the Compressed Air Machinery Company 
of San Francisco, Cal. The company states that its 
“Giant” compressors are well designed, strongly built 
machines, with valves of the poppet type, though the 
company also builds compressors with mechanically 
operated valves. If great economy is required {for 
permanent steam-driven plants, compressors either 
single or double stage driven by Corliss engines are 
recommended. For prospecting work where first cost 
of machinery must be considered, the company’s Class 
C compressors are recommended, while for heavy work 
the company makes a straight-line steam-driven com- 
pressor. The company also makes power or belt- 
driven compressors, particularly compressors to be 
driven by a water wheel fitted directly on the shaft. 
All the company’s compressors are regularly fitted 
with the Reardon patent inlet valve that admits a 
full volume of free air, owing to the large free pass- 
ages, and wears evenly. “Giant” rock drills have a 
plain flat slide valve operated by a tapper, or in the 
short stroke drill a balanced plug valve. The cylin- 
der is made of semi-steel, and the head of the best 
east steel. No rubber buffers are used, but a heavy 
steel spring in the back head cushions the blow in the 
event of. the piston striking the front or back head. 


GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


ARIZONA. 
COCHISE COUNTY. 

Tombstone Consolidated Mines Company.—The big 
smokestacks are in place. Much heavy machinery is 
being installed in the large hoist house. ‘The steel 
gallows frame was made by the American Bridge 
Company, of New York City, and has been installed. 
The gallows frame is 65 ft. in height, capable of ad- 
mitting 3-decker cages for the 4-compartment shaft, 
which is 8 by 25 ft. in the clear. The work of install- 
ing a system of pumps will soon begin. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Calumet & Arizona Copper Company.—This com- 
pany has let to the Allis-Chalmers Company a con- 
tract for a second 250-ton copper smelter, to be ready 
in February. This will give the company 500 tons ca- 
pacity daily, and the mine is rapidly getting in shape 
to supply the rock. The average percentage of copper 
in rock to be treated is said to he better than 8 per 
cent. No. 1 stack is to be in blast in October. 


MOHAVE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Connor-Minnesota.—This mine, at Chloride, belong- 
ing to the Philadelphia & Arizona Mining Company, is 
in a 4-ft. body of lead and silver ore on the 400-ft. 
level. The concentrates give assay returns of 100 
oz. silver per ton and good values in lead. 

Cyclopics—This mine, in Gold Basin, is installing 
a rock crusher and cyanide plant. A. B. Robbins is 
owner and superintendent. 

German-American.—This company, at Gold Roads, 
is surveying 14 gold claims for patents. 

Keystone.—This mine, at Mineral Park, belonging 
to James Uncapher, under bond and lease to a Los 
Angeles, Cal., company, is in shipping ore. 

Lucky Boy.—This mine, on Cerbat Mountain, be- 
longing to T. B. Scott and associates, of Chicago, II1., 
is reported in good shipping ore at the 350-ft. level. 
The working force of 12 men is to be increased to 20. 

Porteles del Oro.—This new company, at Union 
Pass, is opening a number of gold claims and installing 
machinery. 

Quartette—This mine, in the Colorado River Dis- 
trict, is preparing for a winter’s work. J. M. Grady is 
superintendent. 

Schuylkill—News has been received from Pitts- 
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burg, Pa., that W. D. O’Neil will soon arrive at 
Chloride to resume work at this mine. 

Vulcan Smelter—This new 50-ton plant, at Chlo- 
ride, is in operation. A stack for lead ores will be 
erected. 

YAVAPAI COUNTY. 





Senate Gold Mining Company.—This company, of 
Congress, has ordered a 50-h.p. Fairbanks & Morse 
gasoline engine, together with 3 Sullivan drills, and 
has purchased a steam pump. 

United Verde.—According to all reports the fire in 
this mine, at Jerome, is likely to prove very serious. 
The mine and smelter are closed, and only a few men 
are employed. The fire started in a big stope on the 
4th level, and has spread to the 5th. The burning 
stopes are beneath the slag dump and the made 
ground on which the smelter is built, and as the fire 
spreads the workings are liable to cave, causing much 
damage to the surface plant. The company is re- 
ported to be considering an attempt to smother the fire 
by carbonic acid gas forced into the burning stopes. 
The mine may be closed some months. 


CALIFORNIA. 


AMADOR COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Coal from the Fitzsimmons ranch, near Jackson, 
is used locally, and is said to be superior to that 
found near Ione. Distance from railroad prevents 
more than local use. 

Amador Phoeniz.—At this mine, near Jackson, 
James E. Dye superintendent, operations will con- 
tinue as planned. An extension of the bond for 6 
months has been obtained. 

Argonaut.—At this mine, at Jackson, J. B. Francis 
superintendent, some work is being done to the shaft 
to prevent damage by water. Prospecting has stopped, 
and the water has risen to the 1,400. The company 
is waiting the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the litigation with the Kennedy Mining Com- 
pany adjoining. 

Oneida.—At this mine, near Jackson, J. H. Mooser, 
320 Sansome street, San Francisco, secretary, 40 
stamps are running, and the ore is reported improv- 
ing. 

Sargent.—The contractors have begun sinking 300 
ft. on the incline shaft. 

CALAVERAS COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Altaville.—In this mine, at Angels, a compressor is 
being put in. 

Beatrice.—At this mine, near Murphys, R. Ober 
superintendent, work continues day and night. 

Crystal—A hoist and new boilers are being put 
on this Angels mine. W. W. Moorehead is superintend- 
ent. 

Lancelle.—Very rich gravel is being washed in this 
hydraulic mine, near Mokelumne Hill. Many nuggets 
are found. Perey L. Schuman is superintendent. 

Rose Rock—From this mine, between Murphys 
and Sheep Ranch, Joseph Heinsdorff, owner, a crush- 
ing of 50 tons resulted satisfactorily. 

MARIPOSA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Hite Cove.—This mine, at Hites, has been turned 
over to Hal J. Sisty and C. Arkell as representatives 
of the San Francisco and London purchasers. 

McAlpin.—At this mine, near Coulterville, Mr. 
Rigg superintendent, work on the new gallows frame 
has commenced. 





NEVADA COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Allison Ranch.—At this mine, near Grass Valley, 
the machinery is run by compressed air. Work on 
the new mill is continued. 

Empire Mines Company.—George W. Starr is 
superintendent at Grass Valley; W. B. Bourn, of 
San Francisco, president, and J. Walter Ward secre- 
tary. The new Norwalk compressor, just installed, 
has a capacity of 40 air drills. Considerable devel- 
opment is to be done. The 2,800-ft. shaft is to be 
extended to 3,500 ft. The company is working 140 
men. 

Grass Valley Exploration Company.—The W. Y. O. 
D. Mine, Mark B. Kerr superintendent, has been tem- 
porarily closed. The company is to appeal from the 
decision recently given in favor of the Pennsylvania 
Mine adjoining, and will work another mine. 

Pennsylvania.—This mine is to start again. It for- 
merly employed 70 men, and is expected to have as 
large a force. It is free of water. 

Sierra Queen.—The result of the clean-up at this 
mine, W. H. Martin superintendent, was satisfac- 
tory. The shaft is down 300 ft. 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY. 


California King Gold Mines Company.—The com- 
pany states that the attachment obtained against it 
by Hewlett Bush on an assigned claim of the Colo- 


rado Iron Works Company, has been vacated by an 
order of the court. The mining company has filed a 
bond covering the claim until the amount in dispute 
is finally adjusted. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


California Gold King.—On the property at Pichacho 
work on the 1,000-ton cyanide plant is progressing. 

Noble.—These mines, at Pine Valley, 13 miles from 
San Diego, have been sold by Thomas and John Noble 
to English people represented by J. H. Thring and J. 
A. Wanchope. Six claims are embraced in the sale. 
There is a 5-stamp mill and more stamps are to be 
added. 


Tourmaline Deposits——Another deal is pending for 
1,000 acres of land at Mesa Grande containing tour- 
maline deposits. CC. O. McCarroll originally owned 
nearly all this tourmaline land, and he has sold to 
several parties. 


SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Clements Dredger—The gold dredge being con- 
structed near Clements for work in the Mokelumne 
River is nearly complete. Extensive borings have 
been made along an old channel, and the company ex- 
pects a good yield. 


SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Grizzly Mining Company.—This company is put- 
ting up a 2-stamp mill on Alder Creek, near Cambria. 
T'rafton.—M. Trafton states that money has been 
secured for a 10-ton furnace on his quicksilver mine 
at Josephine. Considerable work is being done on cin- 
nabar claims in that vicinity. 


SHASTA COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Afterthought.—This copper and gold property, near 
old Furnaceville, about 30 miles from Redding, has 
been under bond for some time to the Tarbet Mining 
Syndicate of Salt Lake, Utah. The money is reported 
paid, and the mine will be worked. The price is 
supposed to have been about $100,000. 


Hawkinsville Dredger—The dredger at Hawkins- 
ville has been fitted with electric lights from the 
Yreka electric light plant. This company, as well 
as others, finds trouble in getting wood choppers, and 
fears a short fuel supply. 


Little Wazie.—This mine, on the Shasta Divide, 4 
miles from Whiskytown, has been bonded from Ernest 
Dozier and D. B. Hunt by B. M. Newcomb, of Oat 
Hill. J. P. Munger, of Redding, represents Mr. New- 
comb, and will run a tunnel to prove the ledge, which 
shows rich ore on the surface. 


Loag Ledge.—A ledge which produced largely in 
1857, and was then lost, is reported to have been 
found near Centerville, about 15 miles from Redding, 
by Nelson Waite, L. A. Stockley and W. J. Clark. 
It was worked by James Loag and a Mr. Smith, but 
a fault cut them off, and after some prospecting they 
quit. A 200-ft. shaft is to be sunk. 


Yreka Mill and Mining Company.—This company 
owns several quartz claims near Rollin, of which L. 
D. Ball is superintendent. It has stopped work on the 
Mounted Laurel and Golden Eagle claims, and will 
operate the Ohio, Flora Blanche and Aida. 


SISKIYOU COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Blue Gravel.—This property, near Yreka, idle some 
time, is to be worked by a new company, with John 


Garvey as superintendent. The principal stockhold- 
ers are Yreka men. 


Golden.—A steam hoist will be put on this quartz 
ledge near Fort Jones, owned by A. C. Brokaw & Co., 
and work started on the 200-ft. shaft. 


Quartz Hill—M. M. Hough has sold to Raphael 
Phillips several claims and ditches at Scott River 
for $100,000. The property consists of the Quartz 
Hill, Ryan and California mines, including the ditch 
from Mill Creek to Hooper Hill, the ditch to Poor- 
man’s Bar, and the Ryan, Tom Smith and Ed. Rey- 
nolds claims, the new ditch and the Hicks ditch, to- 
gether with all hydraulic pipe, giants and other ap- 
paratus. The mines have given good returns, but will 
be worked more extensively. 


Salmon River Company.—The elevator at the Myers 
claim, near Sawyers Bar, handles the gravel easily. 
For the Jordan, another of the company’s claims on 
South Fork of Salmon River, a large ditch is to be 
dug to increase the water supply. 


Yellow Jacket.—This quartz mine, near Fort Jones, 
owned by O. Goodfellow and T. J. Henderson, has 
been bonded by the Sheba Mining Company, of San 
Francisco, and a 3-stamp prospecting mill has been 
bought. 
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SONOMA COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Culver-Baer Mining Company.—This quicksilver 
company has paid a small dividend, and is making sat- 
isfactory progress on its 20-ton furnace 

McMillen Silver Mining Company—This company, 
at Santa Rosa, has elected the following directors: 
W. P. Holmes, C. A. Hoffer, J. P. Overton, A. G. Bur. 
nett, Jacob Wheeler, J. T. Campbell and T. B. Hood. 
Mr. Holmes is president and Mr Hoffer secretary. 


TULARE COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Duke Whitt.—This mine, near Crosi, has been bond- 
ed by John McKiernean, and a mill is to be erected. 


TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Duleek.—W. J. Graham is to set men at work on 
this mine, near Groveland. The proposed large tunnel} 
will tap the veins at 950 ft. depth. 


Hidden Treasure Blue Gravel.—This old property, 
on Table Mountain, at Mormon Creek, is being worked 
by Charles L. Lang and the Duchow Brothers. A 
number of upraises have been run, and the eastern rim 
of the channel found. 


Pratt.—At this old mine being reopened near Groye- 
land 10 men are at work under Arthur James. 

Star Mining Company.—This company, at Colum- 
bia, F. W. Williams superintendent, is preparing to 
rebuild the flume from Rose Creek to the mine. 

Sullivan.—A contract has been let to sink a 100-ft. 
shaft on this mine, at Soulsbyville. Hoisting works 
are being erected, and an air compressor put in. 


Surprise and Dollie Dimple——These mines, on 
Yankee Hill, have been sold to Charles Lewis, 01 Con 
necticut. George Mapes retains a 1-3 interest, and 
will be superintendent. The old Clio 10-stamp mill 
has been hauled to the property. 


Yankee Hill Mining Company.—The John Roya) 
Mine, near Columbia, has its incline shaft down 70 
ft., exposing a vein of free milling ore. 


TRINITY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bullychoop.—This company has put in a Hunting- 
ton mill. ‘Lhere is a stamp mill already at the mine. 


Schroeder.—This mine, at Deadwood, managed by 
Reiner & Wallace, is to be developed. A number of 
men are at work. 

YUBA COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pennsylvania.—This mine, one of the Victor gold 
mines, under bond to a company of which Lindsay 
Scrutton is manager, has shut down. The property is 
at Brown’s Valiey. Over $30,000 have been spent in 
exploration without success. Much water is encoun- 
tered in the group. 

COLORADO. 
DOLORES COUNTY. 

Emma Gold Mining Company.—This company, at 
Dunton, has a 125-ton mill, and is using a ball mill, 18 
concentrators, a 100-h.p. marine boiler and 75-h.p. 
duplex engine. There are about 6,000 ft. of develop- 


ment, including 4 tunnels. Richard Keller is manager, 
and 84 men are employed. 


Mt. Gorham Mining Company.—This company has 
a 10-stamp mill busy, employing 25 men. 


FREMONT COUNTY. 


United States Reduction and Refining Company. 
This company has let a contract to a Florence found?) 
for the manufacture of 18 roasting furnaces for 
stallation in its zinc and lead smelter in Canon Ci 
The improvements will cost $100,000, and the capacity 
of the plant will be doubled. The smelters will }e 
ready for work October 1. 


a 


GUNNISON COUNTY. 

Citizen.—This mine, adjoining the Maid of Ath: 
is operated by the Wallace Mining Company, whi!) 
is controlled principally by J. C. Osgood, of ; 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. Two shafts ha 
been sunk and various levels run. The shipping ‘ 
runs about $60 per ton, principally in silver. 

Good Hope.—This mine, in the Vulcan District. 
reported shipping very rich gold ore from the 5th lev 

Maid of Athens.—This mine, in the Mineral Fa 
Basin, has produced over $150,000. Stoping is 9 
progress, and new development is under way. THe 
vein showing in the tunnel 150 ft. from the surf: 
varies from 2 to 6 ft., carrying 70 oz. in silver 21 
some gold. 

Pitkin Gold Belt Mining and Reduction Company. 
This company is doing extensive work on the Wiig 
property in the Gold Brick District. The officers are: 
W. F. Stewart, president; Walter C. Jones, vice 
president; J. M. Lowe, secretary; Ed. McCarthy, 
treasurer; J. T. Quigley, manager, all of Galveston 
Tex. Good machinery has been installed. Machin 
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drills are used. The new shaft will be sunk to 1,000 
ft. or more. 


LAKE COUNTY—LEADVILLE. 


Rangkok-Cora Bell Mining Company.—At the an- 
nual meeting at the office, in Denver, on August 7, the 
following directors were elected: James H. Crandell, 
Louis H. Jackson, Louis Wagner, Alexander C. Fos- 

_ 8. C. Madden, C. F. Allen and N. O. Tanquary, 
all of Denver. The property of this company has re- 
ently been leased for 10 years to the Fryer Hill 
Mines Company, which is now unwatering the Bang- 
kok and adjacent properties preparatory to mining ore 
known to exist. The Bangkok has been closed down 
since the strike in June, 1896. Prior to that time 

company was a good dividend payer. The com- 
pany is out of debt, and has a small balance in its 
reasury. The company has paid in the past over 
$100,000 in dividends. The new officers are: Louis H. 
Jackson, president; Louis Wagner, vice-president; 
James H. Crandell, secretary and treasurer. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The iron market is very dull, and a decrease in 
shipments is noted. The total tonnage is about 2,200 
tons daily of all classes of ore. 


1. Y. & Minnie Mill. This new concentrating 
mill is now treating 100 tons per day. Heretofore the 
lessees have shipped crude material and a lead concen- 
trate. The zine went into the tailings. The new mill 
saves the zinc. The A. Y. & Minnie shaft is to be 
sunk to the lower contact. The property has been a 
producer for 21 years, and has never been devel- 
oped below the 450-ft. level. 


Antelope Mining Company.—Local people head this 
company, operating a large portion of the old Black 
Prince property, on Breece Hill. Development is on a 
small vein, which shows occasional high values. 


Best Friend.—The new lease, headed by Patrick Bo- 
land, is following a small vein which runs 3 and 4 oz. 
gold and several hundred ounces silver. 


Carbonate Hill Mining Company.—The famous P. 
O. S. shoot, supposed to be in this ground, could not 
be located, and work has ceased. 


Homer Placer.—H. 1. Higgins has returned from 
the East, and resumed operations in this virgin ter- 
ritory. The new shaft is 300 ft. deep. No work 
whatever has been done before in that locality, and 
the enterprise is considered most important. 


Leasing City Territory—The Morocco and Home 
Extension mining companies have applied to the city 
for leases on the territory lying under the streets and 
alleys of a large acreage in the downtown section. 

Little Louise Mining Company.—C. E. Lindeman 
is at the head of this combination which is sinking 
a new shaft on the Little Louise group in Birdseye. 
He is purchasing new machinery, and the shaft goes 
down 500 ft. 

New Valentine Mining Company.—President Mc- 
Carty is putting in heavy machinery for pumping by 
September 1. The levels already opened will be 
explored. W. Shadbolt will be manager and super- 
intendent. 


Ollie Reed—This property adjoins the new Mon- 
arch group. Exploration for over a year is beginning 
to show results. 

Peerless Maud Combination.—Manager Hugh Dyatt 
is pushing work and acquiring, by purchase and 
lease, a large territory. In the Peerless shaft a new 
find of lead ore is widening, and runs $40 to $50 to the 
ton. A new shaft on the Peerless Maud, and at 135 
ft., is breaking into mineralized ground. Arrange- 
ments have been made to ship and handle with a 
mill the low-grade ore bodies in sight. 


Printer Boy Gold Mining Company.—Operations 
have suspended temporarily awaiting a settlement by 
the New York owners and the raising of further funds. 

Rubie Leasing Company.—This concern has passed 
into new hands, headed by William Bowden. An im- 
mense lead sulphide shoot in the Rubie will be devel- 
oped. The new owners will connect with the Yak tun- 
nel by running 400 ft. 


PUEBLO COUNTY. 


Philadelphia Smelter.—This plant of the American 
Sinelting and Refining Company, at Pueblo, has been 
closed. The reason given is that the new smelter at 
Murray will take care of the Utah output. 


SAN JUAN COUNTY. 


Wage Scale for Miners and Mill Men About Silver- 
1—A threatened strike of miners and mill men 
as been averted by the signing of a wage scale at Sil- 
verton on August 14. The scale, as finally approved, 
a term of 3 years, beginning September 1, is a com- 
promise between the demands of the owners and the 
miners, and is as follows: Mines underground, all 
% hours: miners, $3; machine men, $4; machine men 
lpers, $8.50; mule drivers, $3; nippers, $3; timber 
men, $3.75; timbermen helpers, where employed all 
he time, $3.25; hoisting engineers, $4; station tenders, 
$3: blasters, $3.50: trammers and shovelers, $3. Mine 
employees outside the above are to be paid as follows: 





Engineers, 12 hours, $4; firemen, 12 hours, $3.50; 
blacksmiths, 9 hours, $4; tool sharpeners, 9 hours, 
$3.75; blacksmith helpers, 9 hours, $3.25; laborers, 9 
hours, $3. Mill men—Battery, Huntington, Chilean, 12 
hours, $4; crusher men, 12 hours, $3.75; jig men, 12 
hours, $3.75; table men, 12 hours, $3.75; vanner men, 
12 hours, $4; tailings plant, 12 hours, $3.25; firemen, 
12 hours, $3.50; mill helpers, 12 hours, $3.25; crusher 
men, 10 hours, $3.20; mill helpers, 10 hours, $3; black- 
smiths, 10 hours, $4; blacksmith helpers, 10 hours, 
$3.25; roustabouts, 10 hours, $3; tramway men, grip 
men and bucket men, 10 hours, $3.25; brakemen, 10 
hours, $3.50; oilers and line men, 10 hours, $4. 

Contract provisions.—For all classes of labor sink- 
ing shafts, 25c. per day shall be added: for all classes 
of labor sinking wet shafts another 25c. per day ad- 
ditional. 

Short shift on Saturday to all 10-hour men, short 
shift to be 9 hours. 

Nine hours shall be considered night shift for all 
10-hour men. 

All men to go to and from work on their own time. 

The rate of wages for all labor not enumerated 
hereon shall be agreed upon by employers and em- 
ployees, provided that the minimum wage shall not be 
less than $3 a day. 

All contracts shall be in writing. At the expiration 
of 7 days after beginning work, contractors shal] have 
the option of relinquishing their contracts without 
penalty, and such provision shall be made in the con- 
tract. If at the expiration of 7 days contractors de- 
sire to finish their contracts, both parties to the agree- 
ment shall use their best endeavors to have the con- 
tract completed. 

The scale is signed by the Colorado Mining and 
Milling Company, the Contention Mining Company, 
the North Star, the Eureka Exploration Company, the 
Gold King Consolidated Mines Company, the Grand 
Mogul Mines Company, the Iowa Gold Mining and 
Milling Company, the Kendrick & Gelder Smelting 
Company, the Ledge Mining and Milling Company, 
the Natalie Mining and Milling Company, the Not- 
away Gold and Copper Mining Company, the Occi- 
dental Mining Company, the Quartz Mining and Mill- 
ing Company, the Royal Mining and Investment Com- 
pany, the Silver Lake Mines, the Silverton Mining 
Company, the Sioux Mining Company, the Sunnyside 
Mines and the Tom Moore Mining Company. On 
behalf of the mine owners the above agreement was 
signed by W. Z. Kinney, Joe B. Warner, W. R. Pyke, 
Joe T. Terry, R. W. Watson. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Carbonate King.—Four car-loads of ore were re- 
cently shipped to the local smelter as a trial, and 
others will follow if results are satisfactory. The 
mine is under lease to John T. Bassler. 


Grand Mogul.—The tunnel has cut the vein at 1,700 
ft. in exposing an ore body 24 ft. wide, running from 
$5 to $60 gold per ton. The projected mill is now a 
certainty. 

New York-Brooklyn.—These mines are soon to be 
equipped with a mill. Preliminary work has begun. 
Since the recent strike the mines have been regular 
producers. 


Picket—Ouray parties have secured a lease from 
3en Duval, the owner, and are mining shipping ore. 


Robert Bonner.—A 15-stamp mill is being erected 
by Loune & Johnson for treating ore from this 
claim, near Silverton. 

Royal Mining and Milling Company.—This com- 
pany has shipped its first ore to the local smelter as 
a test. Several hundred tons await the completion 
of the tram. A rich strike was recently reported of 
high-grade gray copper and ruby silver. 


Trilby Gold Mining and: Milling Company.—This 
company has recently acquired title to several claims 
adjoining its former workings, and has now a com- 
pact group of 12 claims and a tunnel site. A contract 
for driving 100 ft. will be let shortly. 


SAN MIGUEL COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Blue Lake Mining Company.—This company, in 
Bridal Veil Basin, has completed the short cross- 
cut tunnel, and is pushing work on the vein with 
satisfactory results. W. W. Cramer is superintend- 
ent. 

Calumet-Telluride Gold Mining Company.—This 
company, incorporated by H. M. Hogg, Telluride; 
John Akman and Isaac Tengam, Calumet, Mich., is 
capitalized for $200,000. It will operate the H. M. H. 
group, at the head of Bear Creek, in Bear Creek 
Basin, + miles southeast of Telluride. The claims are 
near the Nellie Mine, and show considerable develop- 
ment work. The ore is carbonate and a concentration 
proposition. The veins are from 3 to 5 ft. wide. A 
tramway 400 ft. long will be built from the mine to 
the Glencoe, a 10-stamp concentration: plant, next 
spring, when work will start. John Akman will be 
manager. 

Double Eagle Mining Company.—The new board- 
ing house, in Bridal Vein Basin, is completed, and the 
force will be increased soon. Work on the tunnel is 
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progressing satisfactorily. J. B. Litchfield is man- 
ager. 


Keystone Hydraulic Mining Company.—At the an- 
nual meeting at Telluride the old board of directors 
was re-elected, with the exception of E. L. Davis, who 
declined on the ground that he contemplates making 
an extensive journey to Japan and other foreign 
points. Mr. Davis has been president of the com- 
pany for a number of years. The following are the 
officers elected: A. L. Garford, of Cleveland, presi- 
dent; Wilbur Thomas, of Denver, vice-president, and 
C. M. Coleman, secretary and treasurer; executive 
committee, Wilbur Thomas, W. A. Nicodemus and C. 
M. Coleman. A. Schoppe, of Denver, was elected a 
director to take the place left vacant by Mr. Davis. 
Work at the mine is progressing faster than for some 
time. 


Little Eva.—A test run on this ore, at the Suffolk 
Mill, at Ophir, gave returns better than 3 oz. gold to 
the ton. The mine is worked under lease. The force 
will be increased, and part of the Suffolk Mill used 
steadily. Brewster & Hathaway, Ophir, are the 
lessees. 

Nellie—A small force is employed at this mine, 
near Telluride, taking out ore for a test run, and the 
tramway is being repaired. Cooper Anderson is man- 
ager. 

Savage Basin Road.—Work is being pushed and 
rapid progress made. Above Pandora, 2 miles east of 
Telluride, the road will be blasted out of the cliffs. 
Holes are being drilled, and 60 kegs of black powder 
will be set off at one blast. 


Silver Bell.—The mill is closed while foundations 
for the new batteries are being built, but will start 
soon. Machine drills are busy on the Ida and But- 
ler veins. W. S. Buckley is manager. 


Tomboy Gold Mines Company.—The new mill, at 
the mouth of the Cincinnati tunnel, to handle Cincin- 
nati and Argentine ores, is nearly completed, and the 
machinery is being installed rapidly. John Herron is 
manager. 

SUMMIT COUNTY. 


Cashier.—This mine, at Breckenridge, has a new 85 
h. p. boiler in place. Col. Thomas L. Wood, of Den- 
ver, is manager. 

Chamberlain-Dillingham Sampler.—This sampler, 
at Breckenridge, is running on iron ore from Monte- 
zuma and local mines. The ore from the Pride Com- 
pany and the Rose, at Montezuma, the Mountain 
Pride, the Cross, the Brier Rose, and others at Breken- 
ridge, is coming in now at the rate of over 3 car-loads 
a day. 

Swandyke District—The Three Kings Company, 
composed of Denver men, is putting in a complete cya- 
nide mill, and the old Griffith Mill is being remodeled 
to cyanide the ores from the Tyler and Carrie mines. 
Charles Appeeman has struck gold ore in his Wise 
Mountain claim. 

TELLER COUNTY—CRIPPLE CREEK. 

Fair Chance Mining Company.—This company, of 
which H. McK. Twombly, of New York City, is presi- 
dent, is to start a 3-compartment shaft on its prop- 
erty, which consists of the Rob Roy, Helen McGregor 
and Phoenix lodes. 


Portland Gold Mining Company.—Judge Hallett, in 
the United States Circuit Court, has entered an order 
in the suit of this company against the Monument 
Gold Mining Company and John Gray and P. Kurtz, 
in which the injunction against the latter company 
asked by the Portland company is denied, but the de- 
fendants are required to set aside 35 per cent of their 
mill or smelter returns and deposit them in the First 
National Bank of Colorado Springs pending the is- 
sue of the dispute. The defendants are also required 
to file their answer in the suit within 30 days. The 
suit was brought to prevent the defendant company 
from working their mines on a vein which, the Port- 
land company alleges, is an extension of a vein on the 
Tidal Wave claim, within the Portland group. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Mining Under Cripple Creek Streets—Dan Hanley 
and associates have obtained a franchise to work 
under streets and alleys, and will at once start pros- 
pecting. Some time ago Mr. Hanley opened up a 
promising vein on some lots in the rear of his place 
of business. The Home Mining Company, com- 
posed of the California people, under the direction of 
Judge Beall, once did considerable work under the 
streets and alleys, but failed to find anything of any 
value. Mr. Hanley has started work in a different 
place, and the outcome is watched with interest. 


American Eagles.—It is reported that some rich ore 
is being shipped from the lower levels, and a num- 
ber of rumors have been circulated about rich ore. 
The property is owned by W. S. Stratton, and is 
situated on Bull Hill. 


Golden Cycle Mining Company.—It is understood 
that Col. Lillibridge, of Colorado Springs, has an op- 
tion on enough of the stock to insure his control 
should the option be taken up. The property is near 
the town of Goldfield, and although somewhat of a 
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low-grade proposition, has made a splendid record 
during the past year, is paying dividends, and has 
considerable treasury reserve. John T. Miliken, of 
St. Louis, Mo., is one of the largest stockholders, and 
F. J. Campbell, of Denver, is general manager. 

Golden Wedge.—This property is shipping a fair 
amount of ore. The property belongs to the Mary 
Jane Company, and is worked under lease. 

Portland Gold Mining Company.—It is reported on 
good authority that sinking is to begin again in the 
3 shafts. The main shaft, known as the Burns, is 
down something over 1,000 ft. Recently the company 
completed a 300-ton mill at Colorado City, which is 
reported working very advantageously. J. F. Burns, 
of Colorado Springs, is general manager, and C. J. 
Garvin is superintendent. 

Sheriff.—This property, on Raven Hill, near Windy 
Point, is being worked under lease by George Wrock- 
loff. It belongs to Len Jackson and associates, of 
Colorado Springs. Considerable work has been done, 
but no ore in large quantities has been taken out. 
Mr. Wrockloff made considerable money leasing on 
the Burns property of the Acacia Company. 


IDAHO. 
BOISE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Lucky Boy.—This mine, purchased by a Salt Lake 
company 2 years ago, has been developed by shaft 
250 ft. A cross-cut has opened a vein larger than in 
the upper workings. The 10-stamp mill is running on 
$15 to $20 ore. 

Ram’s Horn.—This mine, near the Lucky Boy, has 
opened a body of gold ore. 

Washington.—This mine, near the Lucky Boy, at 
one time quite a producer, is being opened below the 
old 300 ft. level. 

CUSTER COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Blue Bird.—George Smith, of Salmon, who owns 
this mine at Clayton, has opened 3 ft. of galena in 
the winze of the upper tunnel, which is said to sam- 
ple 50 per cent lead and 30 oz. in silver. 

Clayton Mining and Smelting Company.—The sil- 
ver-lead smelter of this company, at Clayton, has 
been operated each season during the summer for 
20 years. L. Green, who has been superintendent for 
some years, has resigned, and will move to Salt Lake. 
Messrs. Barton & Nash, of Omaha, owners of the 
plant, have given orders to close the works for an 
indefinite period, probably until a railroad is built. 
One furnace is in use. The bullion is sent across 
the range to Ketchum, a distance of something like 80 
miles. It has always gone to Omaha for parting. 


IDAHO COUNTY. 

Lincoln Mining Company.—John T. Hodson, gen- 
eral manager of this company, of Boise, has placed 
an order with the Salt Lake Hardware Company for 
machinery for a 100-ton concentrating mill and 1% 
miles of 4-in. pipe. The equipment of the mill will 
embrace a No. 2 gyratory crusher, 14 by 27-in. rolls, 
a G-ft. Chilean mill and 8 concentrating tables, the 
motive power to be 2 30-h.p. gasoline engines and 1 
8-h.p. 

Mayflower Mining Company.—This company is de- 
veloping a group of 5 claims 60 miles from Tampa 
and 40 miles from Mackay. The company is capital- 
ized for $600,000, in $1 shares. The development 
consists of a tunnel 350 ft. long, which has cut 2 
veins—one gold-bearing and the other silver-bearing. 
The company is putting up a 5-stamp mill. About 
$5,000 has been taken from the property. The com- 
pany intends to have most of its ore treated at the 
Mackay Smelter. The officers are: President, W. D. 
Garlock, of Boise; vice-president, E. L. Tracy, of 
Ogden: secretary, B. Mason, of Nampa; treasurer, H. 
E. Neal, of Boise. 


LEMHI COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


American Development and Mining Company.— 
Fifteen stamps are dropping at the Gibbonsville Mill; 
the other 15 stamps are hung up for want of ore. 
The property is under the management of H. C. Ba- 
corn, who is acting for the receiver. The ore milled 
is a heavy iron sulphide, 50 per cent of the value 
is caught on the plates. Frue vanners are used to 
save the concentrates, which are treated by cyanide. 
Some years ago the company erected a chlorination 
plant, using a Pearce turret roaster. The tailings 
from this mill were saved. The present management 
is now running these tailings through the stamp bat- 
teries with satisfactory results. 


Rambler Group.—This property, on Wimpey Creek, 
8 miles from Baker, was recently sold by the dis- 
coverer, H. L. Albertson, of Baker, to Rosenbery and 
Vogler, of Salmon. The new owners will develop the 
group, and may erect a stamp mill. A good body of 
milling ore is exposed. 


Wellington.—This property, on Sandy Creek, owned 
by Quarles and Boxwell, of Salmon, and one of 
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the first gold properties in the” county on which a 
stamp mill was built, has recently been bonded to 
parties who contemplate reopening the mine and 
overhauling the mill. The property has a good record, 
the ore plating about $10 a ton. 

SHOSHONE COUNTY. 

Monarch Mining Company.—This company, of Mur- 
ray, Idaho, C. L. Derby manager, recently placed an 
order with J. H. Sanborn, Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of the J. George Leyner Drill Company, for a 6- 
drill Leyner compressor and drills. 

O. K. Consolidated Mining and Milling Company.— 
This company is reported to have struck a body of 
lead ore 14 ft. wide in Government Gulch, at the 
foot of a 200-ft. shaft. B. F. O’Neil is president of 
the company, and N. Wittner secretary. The directors 
are: B. F. O'Neil, J. W. Flink, N. Wittner, O. H. 
Linn, J. W. MeNall, all of Wallace; Albert Burch, 
of Kellogg, and O. C. Traux, of Tekoa. 


ILLINOIS. 


SANGAMON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Illinois Coal and Coke Company.—Some of the re- 
ports about this company are premature. Newton 
Jackson, of Philadelphia, Pa., holds options on a 
number of plants that have been mentioned, but not 
on all of them. It is possible that the combination 
may be effected in the next 30 or GO days. The oper- 
ators in the Springfield District are not sure yet that 
Mr. Jackson commands sufficient capital to swing the 
deal. A few weeks will tell the tale, as most of the 
options he holds expires August 31 without any pro- 
vision for a further extension. 

Jones & Adams Company.—This company, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., has contracted with the Goodman Manufac- 
turing Company, of Chicago, for a 75-kw. generator, 
15 by 16 in. McEwen engine, and an 8-ton electric 
locomotive, for the mine at Springfield. This will 
double the present electric equipment, and the com- 
pany expects to increase its output from 1,050 tons 
to 1,400 tons per day, making this the largest mine 
in the Springfield District. 


INDIANA. 


MARION COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Columbia Clay Product Company.—This company, 
of Indianapolis, has been incorporated with a capital 
of $100,000. The directors are J. S. Cruse, W. A. 
Rhodes, G. W. Gilbert and Frank Kissing. The com- 
pany will mine clay and build a large manufacturing 


plant. 
LOUISIANA. 


CALCASIEU PARISI. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Welch Oil and Development Company.—The well 
of this, a local company, had a blow-out of mud, gas 
and oil at 1,450 ft. The gas pressure fs very strong, 
and threatens to ruin the well as it ruined 2 others 
put down by the company. Experts say the field is a 
good one, and a gusher is expected if the well can 
be got under control. 


ST. MARTIN’S PARISH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Anse-le-Butte District—The Martin-Heywood Com- 
pany well is down 400 ft., the last 200 ft. being a 
bed of salt. The company has ordered outfits for 2 


more wells. 
MICHIGAN. 


COPPER—HOUGHTON COUNTY. 


Calumet & Hecla.—At the annual meeting the fol- 
lowing directors were re-elected: Alexander Agassiz, 
Newport, R. I.; Francis L. Higginson, Boston, Mass. ; 
Francis W. Hunnewell, Wellesley, Mass.; Quincy A. 
Shaw, Jr., Boston, Mass., and James N. Wright, De- 
troit. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Atlantic——This company is stamping 1,500 tons of 
rock daily, which is mainly from A, B and D shafts. 
A shaft is down 900 ft., B shaft, 2,500 ft., and D 
shaft, 2,950 ft. 


Baltic.—The 3d head at this company’s stamp mill 
is in commission, and the mill is treating 1,500 tons 
of rock daily, with 43 power drills busy underground. 
The force of miners has been increased. Twenty new 
drilling machines have been received, and will be 
placed underground within a few weeks. 

Calumet & Hecla.—This company is shipping 650 
tons of rock per day from the Red Jacket shaft, where 
2 compartments are used solely for hoisting of rock. 
Preparations are being made for important changes 
in hoisting and in handling the rock after it reaches 
the shaft house. Skips will be used in place of cages. 


Champion.—This mine is stamping 225 tons of rock 
per day at the Atlantic Mill. Within 3 weeks the 4th 
head at the Baltic Mill will be installed, and will 
treat rock from this mine, doubling the output. The 
shafts have reached the following depths: B, 650 ft. ; 
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D, 775 ft.; C, 640 ft., and E, 890 ft. A new ma- 
chine shop, 144 by 44 ft., ground dimensions, sand- 
stone walls with steel truss roof, will be erected, 
and will be equipped with a 10-ton steel travel 


3 


ri 
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crane and full outfit of tools. 
Franklin. —This company has discharged a number 
of men at the Franklin Junior branch,.and taken out 


6 power drills. 

Isle Royale-—Good progress is being made with the 
diamond drill work. The outfit is from the Sullivan 
Machinery Company, of Chicago, Ill. Sixteen cir 
drills are busy in No. 1 shaft, the only one operated at 
present, 

Osceola Consolidated—This company has i:s- 
charged 125 men at the North Kearsarge branch and 
50 men at the South Kearsarge Mine. <A nuinber of 
drilling machines have been removed, and operations 
are confined mainly to the opening of new ground. 
Surface work continues. Only 3 heads are in com- 
mission at the stamp mill, treating 1,600 tons of rock 
daily. The Tamarack Junior branch, operated dur- 
ing the day shift only, is shipping 250 tons of rock 
per day, and No. 6 shaft, of the Osceola branch, sup- 
plies 650 tons. The remainder comes from the Kear- 
sarge mines. 

Quincy.—This company is fitting No. 2 stamp at 





‘the mill with the Parnall-Krause mortar and screen 


for the coarse system of stamping. No. 1 head, which 
was fitted recently with the apparatus, is stamping 
525 tons of rock daily. Fred G. Schubert has been 
appointed draughtsman to succeed R. M. Morrison, 
resigned. 

Winona.—This company has encountered a 800-ton 
mass of copper in the drift south from No. 2 shaft 
at the 6th level. 

Wolverine.—The new stamp mill at Traverse Bay 
is in commission. Rock shipments are being increased 
gradually, and the mill will be running full capacity 
within a few days. The mill is 180 by 206 ft. on 
stone foundations with steel framework from the 
Wisconsin Bridge and Iron Works, of Milwaukee, 
Wis. The 2 stamps are from the Nordberg Manufac- 
turing Company, of Milwaukee, and the 72 jigs from 
the Portage Lake Foundry and Machinery Company, 
of Hancock. The boiler house, 42 by 58 ft., is 16 ft. 
south of the mill, with stone foundation and walls 
and a steel truss roof. It is equipped with a battery 
of Sterling water tube boilers capable of furnishing 
600 h. p. 

COPPER—-KEWEENAW COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ahmeck.—Engineers have surveyed the property. 
Exploration work, consisting of test pitting and 
trenching, will start in search of the KNearsarge amyg- 
daloid lode, which has been opened immediately south 
and north at the North Kearsarge and the Mohawk 
mines, 

Allouez.—This company has closed the stamp mill, 
one head of which has been used by the Wolverine 
Mine for 5 years The mill has been partially dis- 
mantled, and will not be used for some time. The 
old workings on the Allouez conglomerate lode are 
kept dry, pending a decision by the Eastern officials. 

Mohawk.—The rails on the Mohawk & Traverse 
Bay Railroad, connecting the mine and stamp mill, 
have been spread to standard gauge. An accident to 
the hoisting engine at No. 2 shaft has stopped hoist- 
ing for 2 weeks until repairs are completed. The 
complete equipment for one stamp has arrived at the 
mill. ; 

Phoeniz.—Cornelius Bedell, formerly superintend- 
ent of the Quincy Mill at Mason, has been appointed 
mill superintendent, and will have charge of the head 
on the Eagle River. The foundations are about ready 
and the timbers for the walls are on the ground. 








COPPER—ONTONAGON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
Adventure.—Opening work underground is being 
pushed. The stamp mill will not go into commissic 
before September. The electric tram in the Butle 
tunnel, 4% mile long, is in commission. 


Michigan.—Seventeen tons of copper have been c1 
off the large mass encountered recently in the branc) 
vein. 

Victoria.—Work on the new shaft is well advanc 
by sinking and raising from 3 levels west from No. 2 
shaft. The shaft will be about 2,000 ft. from No. ~ 
shaft. 

IRON—MENOMINEE RANGE. 


Aragon.—The Oliver Mining Company has complet 
ed the No. 5 shaft, sunk 1,080 ft., as the main shaf? 
Work began 16 months ago, and has been extreme! 
rapid. The shaft is in the Hanbury slate, is 10 by 1! 
ft., and has 4 compartments, the timber compartmen* 
being so arranged that timbers can be lowered in t!: 
car on which they are run to the collar of the shaft. 
A crank and flywheel pump of 2.000 gal. capacity wii! 
be installed. A cross-cut of 1,200 ft. will be run 
to the present workings, and in this will be a doub‘ 
track railway for pneumatic locomotives. 


AUGUST 23, 1902. 
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Oliver Iron Mining Company.—This company is to 
sink a steel shaft at the Chapin Mine in the limestone 
sing wall to be 10 by 28 ft. inside timbers, and 

t compartments—2 skipways, a cageway and a 
» compartment. The shipways will be 5 by 8 
f. At 965 ft. connection will be made with the Ham- 

shaft. The large Allis Cornish pump that once 
| in D shaft will be installed in this shaft. Its 
al capacity is more than 38,000 gal. a minute, 
1. ust a head of 1,500 ft. The shaft will have steel 
s, plank lined, but with the planking broken by 

5 plate to prevent fire from spreading. 
isconsin, Michigan & Northern Railway.—It is 
ned that this company will spend over $2,000,000 
year and next for improving its plans for hauling 
ore from the mines to the Chicago and Eastern 


frenaces. This fall the road will have tracks into 
‘way and Quinnesec, and next spring an extension 
¥ be built to Iron Mountain. Side tracks will be 


] to all the mines in the vicinity of Norway, Vulcan 
ai | Quinnesee this fall. The plan is to load ore into 
the cars at the mines, send them over the Wisconsin, 
Mivhigan & Northern to Peshtigo and then by car 
barges to South Chicago. From South Chicago the ore 
will go east to Pennsylvania and Ohio points. The 
company will build a fleet of car barges. 


MINNESOTA. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


‘The steamship James Hoyt has taken her first cargo 
at Duluth, loading 5,489 gross tons of ore in 2 hours. 
This is a wonderful record, but hardly a fair one, as 
everything was prepared for a quick job. The ship is 
designed for rapid loading and unloading, and it is ex- 
pected that 95 per cent of her cargo can be taken out 
by the Hulett machine without other human labor than 
that required at the unloader. 

The following statement of labor costs and results at 
typical Mesabi Range mines of the United States Steel 
Corporation, underground, steam shovel and milling, 
has been made up for the period of 1901 to October 1. 


Tons per man Average Product during 
per day. daily wage. period. 
Underground Mine Total Mine Total 
Mines: labor. labor. labor. labor. 
pee err 5.32 4.09 $2.23 $2.20 660,000 
a eee 4.80 4.02 2.26 2.27 225,000 
MOO cacacsscen 6.01 4.71 2,36 2.27 } 
MONE  saesenese 6.05 4.98 2.13 2.09 > 480,000 
iE ieceiesen ce 8.16 5.23 2.17 2.20 J 
Pillsbury ..... 6.48 5.00 2.33 2.355 100,000 
, Awvsute 6.03 4.81 2.19 2.21 266,000 
Average ....6.12 4.69 $2.24 $2.21 246,570 
Open pit mines: 
Mountain ....40.28 32.37 $2.07 $2.12 Steam shovel. 
AUDUEN: .cs0 26.09 20.13 2.17 2.15 Milling pit. 
Fayal ........25.65 21.24 2.08 2.18 ‘Shovel & milling. 
Duluth ..c0s 16.00 12.39 2.04 2.04 Milling pit. 


Average .. 27.01 21.53 $2.09 $2.12 








The Mountain Iron was the only one of these prop- 
erties that secured the whole of its product during the 
shipping season, and it mined from May to October, 
the period included in the comparison for open-pit 
mines, 950,000 tons. 


IRON—MESABI RANGE. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Croxton.—This new Sellwood mine was entered in 
May and a shaft sunk into the ore. It is shipping its 
first cargoes this week. It will be a large shipper an- 
other year, and may get out this season 40,000 tons. 
It is in Section 13, T. 58, R. 20. 


\linnesota Iron Company.—This company, which is 
the operator of the old Minnesota Iron Company’s 
mines, as well as those of the Lake Superior Consoli- 
daied Iron Mines, is now working at the following 
properties: Hibbing, Hull, Rust, Burt, Day, Sellers, 
Pilsbury, Glen, Clark and Chisholm, and is opening a 
teoth for early shipment. It is employing about 2,500 


mers at these properties, and will make a season 
ov put of 1,900,000 to 2,000,000 tons. The company 
he. built a large laboratory. The chief new work is a 
V large stripping contract under way by Winston 
I}: others & Dear, on the Burt. The present contract 
\ clear a space 2,500 ft. long and 250 ft. wide to 
t! ore, at an average depth of about 33 ft. It is ex- 


ted that when this contract is completed a second 
be undertaken, and that ultimately the entire 
no thern part of the ore body will be stripped, mak- 
i). one of the largest open pits on the range. The 
loot is now shipping from shaft. At the Chisholm 
cond shaft will be sunk. The Glen, a new mine, 
ied last winter wil produce 50,000 tons this 
ver. A contract for 24 dwellings will be let soon for 
t location. The Hull may be stripped another year. 
surface is not deep and the ore body is very large. 
new property is in Section 23, T. 58, R. 20, and 
hss been in this company’s possession some time. 


carce.-—This mine is being opened by Jos. Sell- 
d. It adjoins the Chisholm and Clark, and carries 
valty of 32c. as well as a cash bonus. Its ore is 
guaranteed at 63 per cent iron and .035 phosphorus. 
A shaft has been sunk since May 150 ft., much of the 
v in hard rock, and the mine is now producing 600 


to 700 tons daily. It is expected to mine 60,000 tons 
this season. It belongs in fee to lumbermen of Winona 
and Chicago. 

MISSOURI. 


JASPER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Joplin Ore Market.—Last week there was another 
clean sweep of ores. Prices advanced $1 a ton all 
around, the highest grades bringing $39 per ton at the 
curb market Wednesday night. The sales were mostly 
on straight bids and assay prices were little considered, 
but the sales would make the assay price for the week 
at about $36 for standard 60 per cent ore. There was 
no change in the price of lead, which sold for $49 per 
ton, delivered. 

During the corresponding week of last year the zine 
shipment was 775,940 Ibs. less, the lead shipment 
242,100 Ibs. greater and the value $57,102 less. For 
the corresponding 33 weeks last year the sales of zinc 
were less by 13,453,710 Ibs., the sales of lead greater by 
2,680,140 lbs. and the value less by $964,621. Fol- 
lowing are the sales from the various producing camps 
of the Joplin District for the week ending August 16: 





Zine, lbs. Lead, Ibs. Value. 

MN? tec weeneswuosess 2,771,500 365,130 $57,843 
yalena-Empire .......... 1,066,700 237,360 21,816 
OOPEOTTTS oc ccceccicvece 1,908,030 283,940 36,953 
DORN, 666 stot so 85e we 818,350 13,130 14,594 
BENE hn 4 dds ec cankeees 926,650 16,260 17,074 
ME Si tavedicennuees 513,440 11,700 9,529 
CIC g sicis ia ear nenwos 455,910 49,710 8,852 
RONETREE is tiacacdseaae 226,450 23,670 4,537 
COPE SUROTIOiic cc cccouss ae i beeeen 9,457 
Se  aeeGiena a teiwaee ale 310,000 46,000 4,160 
PPP ere 266,000  ...... 4,788 
RID oaicdawe ween WOQiIB0 hence 2,883 
OCRVG BOPUIOs 6 6.0.59 c:0:00:00 109,290 65,470 3,353 
Comtral Clty... cccscecees 119,600 16,230 2,072 
suas canes neeeswe 113,560 2,044 
CN 8k os Khare Fes 101,140 1,403 
i rr 73,000 1,241 
POON waicwiees Gwasiawe 161,370 2,905 
MOUS ORFs cc cccncccess 66,000 1,122 
Bherweed ..cccccccccsecs 48,840 830 
Wentworth ...cccccccece 190 ttt 676 
ND oss ukolanceiewiciaies 10,769,370 1,098,720 $208,132 
Total, 88 weeks......... 344,048,120 40,765,140 $5,973,535 


Zine value, week, $181,487; lead, $226,645; zine value, 33 
weeks, $5,073,775; lead, $899,760. 

Paragon Mining Company.—With a capital of $80,- 
000, this company, incorporated by Carthage, Mo., and 
Chicago, Ill., men, recently purchased the Nellie M. 
Mine, on the Schifferdecker land, west of Joplin. 

MONTANA. 
BEAVERHEAD COUNTY. 

Montana Copper and Gold Mining Company.—This 
company’s property is located in the Stone Creek Dis- 
trict. A. P. Ballow, secretary, says the suspension 
of work is only temporary ; that work will be resumed 
in a short time and heavier machinery used. The vein 
has been cross-cut at a depth of 265 ft. 


FLATHEAD COUNTY. 

Kalispell & Dayton Mining Company.—This com- 
pany is taking some gold ore from its claims on Day- 
ton Creek. The principal claim, the Jumbo, has a 
shaft 80 ft. deep. The vein is about 4 ft. wide. The 
ore is chaleopyrite, carrying free gold. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Liverpool.—This property, the pioneer silver pro- 
ducer of Lump Gulch, near Clancy, was the first prop- 
erty in the district to be equipped with steam ma- 
chinery. The main shaft, 400 ft. deep, has been prac- 
tically idle since 1896. Now a new company has 
taken hold under the management of Ed. Ely. New 
machinery has been purchased throughout, including an 
air compressor, a 9 by 14 hoist, station pump, boiler, 
ete. The shaft will be pumped out and sunk an ad- 
ditional 400 ft. The property has produced $500,000 
in silver, the ore being a complex blende, some of 
which went several hundred ounces in silver per ton. 
John Dickson, of Clancy, is master mechanic. 


LEWIS & CLAI'KE COUNTY. 





Montana Mining Company.—The July report states 
that at the Drumlummon 2,300 tons of ore were 
crushed in the 40-stamp mill, and 13,605 tons of tail- 
ings from the dams were treated. The estimated yield 
of the ore was $10,500 and of the tailings $26,100. 
The cost of treating the tailings was $13,990, and the 
total estimated profit is $11,100. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Big Indian Mining Company.—The capital of this 
company is $1,500,000. Tacoma, Wash., is the prin- 
cipal place of business. Allan C. Mason, Wm. J. 
Mead and F. M. Harshberger, all of Tacoma, are the 
incorporators. The 60-stamp mill will be finished 
shortly. Colin McIntosh, of Helena, is agent and 
local manager. 

MISSOULA COUNTY. 


M. F. Maher and others have located 400 acres of 
placer gold on Nine-Mile Creek, about 8 miles from 
St. Regis, near Missoula. <A portion of the ground 
was worked 15 years ago. The locators intend to 
work the property next spring. 
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POWELL COUNTY. 


Washoe Smelter.—The strike of the engineers and 
many of the switchmen is on, though many returned 
to work at the same scale of wages as formerly. The 
company has suffered little inconvenience from the 
walk-out, and has been able to keep sufficient engines 
running to keep all departments of the smelter in 
operation. 

SILVER BOW COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Cora.—Since the court injunction closed down the 
Minnie Healey Mine, the Montana Ore Purchasing 
Company has largely increased the force of miners 
in both the west and east shafts of this mine. 

Sinbad.—Cross-cutting still continues on the 700- 
ft. level. The north cross-cut is in about 150 ft., and 
the south about 110 ft. The property is situated on 
the flat east of Meaderville. 

Speculator—This property is closed down. throw- 
ing 300 miners out of work. 


NEVADA. 
LINCOLN COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bamberger-De Lamar Gold Mines Company.—This 
company, incorporated under the laws of Wyoming, has 
a capital stock of $5,000,000, divided into $10 shares, 
non-assessable. The officers are: Simon Bamberger, 
president and general manager; Marcus Stine, vice- 
president; L. S. Frankenheimer, treasurer; H. P. 
Thurston, secretary. The directors are: Simon Bam- 
berger, Salt Lake, Utah; Martin A. Marks, Cleveland, 
O., and L. S. Frankenheimer, J. E. Heimerdinger, 
Philip Lehman, William Nash, Marcus Stine and 
Henry B. Thurston, all of New York City. 
The Central Realty Bond and Trust Company, of 
New York City, is transfer agent and the North 
American Trust Company, registrar. The company 
has taken over these properties at De Lamar; De 
Lamar’s Nevada Gold Mining Company, Magnolia 
Gold Mining and Milling Company, Boston De Lamar 
Gold Mining and Milling Company, Mono Gold Min- 
ing and Milling Company, April Fool Gold Mining 
and Milling Company, Rose Group of gold claims, 
Pleides Group of gold claims. 

James W. Neill, mining engineer, of Salt Lake, who 
examined the properties, after stating that the De 
Lamar’s Nevada Gold Mining Company has alone 
produced over $13,000,000 in gold bullion during the 
last 7 years, estimates the quantity of ore actually in 
reserve, without taking into consideration any ores 
below the 9th level, at 314,000 tons of an average 
assay value of $9.97 per ton, $3,130,580. Mr. 
Neill further states that the future prospects indicate 
that the mine will produce as largely as ever hereto- 
fore, and that after the mills are in running order the 
monthly net profits from 300 tons of ore and 500 tons 
of tailings per day should be not less than $50,000 per 
month. Mr. Neill states in his report as to the Magno- 
lia property, that many specimens carrying free gold 
in quite large pieces are found, and from the upper 
workings ore of this character to the amount of over 
$100,000 has been sent to the Salt Lake smelters. He 
also says that, for a prospect, it has a most excellent 
showing. The experts report that the April Fool 
property has actually in reserve ores that will pro- 
duce $250,000 in gold bullion. 

These properties embrace about 1,600 acres of 
ground and cover the vein for 3 miles. 

The prospectus states that a contract has been 
closed with the General Electric Company for the 
erection of a power plant at a point on the Oregon 
Short Line Railway, and the transmission line, about 
15 miles in length, to the mines and mills is being 
constructed. Additional machinery has also been 
contracted for, and the De Lamar Mill is being over- 
hauled with a view of increasing the capacity from 
200 to 500 tons per day. The April Fool Mill has 
been overhauled. Both mills are working over tail- 
ings with considerable profit. 

The New York City offices of the company are in 
the Broad Exchange Building. 


OREGON. 


BAKER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


California Consolidated.—The long tunnel has cut 
the main vein at 1,068 ft., and opened good ore. 


North Pole Mining Company.—This company has 
purchased an extension on its ledge and now controls 
8,000 ft. on the lode. 


Oregon Smelting and Reduction Works.—The fol- 
lowing officers and directors have been elected: Presi- 
dent, W. E. Lindsay, of New York City; first vice- 
president. W. S. Eberman; second vice-president, N. 
C. Richards; secretary, D. L. Killen; treasurer, J. H. 
Robbins ; general manager, Dr. Ed. W. Mueller; all of 
Sumpter, Ore. The board of directors is composed of 
the above, and E. J. Lindsay, of Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Walter A. Wood, of Hoosick, N. Y. and E. F. Warner. 
of Sumpter, Ore. The bids for the machinery are all 
in, and the general manager is now in Denver, Colo., 
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to secure equipment. The plant will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 160 tons and sampling works. The brick 
are now being burned and the site is being cleared. 
The plant may be in operation by the close of the 
year. 

GRANT COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Divie Meadows Gold Mining Company.—A body of 
gold ore at 125 ft. on the north drift from the main 
tunnel assays well. The vein is 12 ft. wide, and the 
general average is said to be $40. 

Red Boy Consolidated Gold Mines Company.—This 
mine may install a large electric power plant, taking 
water from Olive Lake. The lake will give a head of 
770 ft., enough to develop 2,000 h.p. The plant will 
cost about $150,000. It will permit economies, and 
add another source of revenue by placing power on the 
market. A very rich strike has been made in the north 
drift of the Monarch vein. It is called the richest 
ore ever found in the property. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
BITUMINOUS COAL. 


Buffalo & Susquehanna Coal and Coke Company. 
This company recently purchased the Berwind shaft 
of the Berwind-White Company, near Du Bois. The 
transaction involves 32,500 acres of coal land taken 
up by the Berwind-White Company 10 years ago. 


Valley Coal and Stone Company.—This company 
has bought lands in Stony Creek and _ Richland 
townships extending from Constable Hollow, on the 
north, to the Ingleside mines of the Lorain Steel 
Company, on the south. The company owns about 
1,000 acres of coal and has about 182 acres under 
lease. ‘The amount invested is not far from $100,- 
000. The officers are: T. Edwin Murphy, president ; 
George M. Wertz, vice-president; George W. Reese, 
secretary and general manager; S. Hamor Caufiiel, 
treasurer. The directors are, in addition to the of- 
ficers: Robert S. Murphy, Joseph Cauffiel, John L. 
Tross, Daniel Cauffiel, W. J. Watkins, all of Johns- 
town, and Rodney Ludlow, of Philadelphia. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
CUSTER COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Vorth Star Company.—The 10-stamp mill is mak- 
ing its initial run on ore from the mine. If results 
are satisfactory, the company will put in a cyanide 
annex. 

Old Biil.—J. B. Safford and associates are in 
Custer, starting work. <A steam plant has been in 
stalled and the shaft is being sunk. 

LAWRENCE COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Dakota- Mining Company.—Ore is being mined, 
shipped 10 miles and cyanided at the 100-ton plant in 
Deadwood for a reported cost of $2,838 per ton, of 
which 75c. a ton is paid for freight. The company 
is preparing to enlarge its plant, and expects to 
treat 200 tons. 

Golden Crest Mining Company.—Ground has been 
broken at the head of Two-Bit Gulch for a new 100- 
ton cyanide plant. Edward Henderson, of Detroit, 
Mich., secretary, -is at Deadwood superintending 
work. 

Penobscot Mining Company.—Six car-loads of ma- 
chinery have arrived for the 40-stamp cyanide plant 
at Garden City. The company is working 125 men, 
and intends to have the mill completed by Novem- 
ber 1. 


Shamrock.—Thomas Christianson and _ associates 
are making regular shipments of silver-lead ore to 
Omaha that is reported to run from 20 to 30 oz. silver 
and 40 per cent lead. 


Swift Gold Mining Company.—This company owns 
a group of claims at Garden City, near the Penob- 
scot. It is capitalized at $350,000. 


Sunday.—R. H. Akhurst and R. F. Atwood, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., contemplate the erection of a cyanide 


plant. Upward of 20 cars of ore have been shipped to 
different custom cyanide plants within the last 2 
months. 

TEXAS. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Beaumont Oil Wells—The oil situation is un- 
changed as regards scarcity of crude available for 
shipment, although 50 wells are now averaging 700 
bbls. per day each. New contracts are not wanted, 
and consumers are clamoring for oil to be delivered 
under contracts made months ago which oil com- 
panies cannot or will not carry out. The Texas Com- 
pany is suing to enforce contracts for delivery of 
low-priced oil, and many other actions will be en- 
tered. The outlook for fuel oil burners who depend 
on Beaumont oil is not bright, for it is becoming ap- 
parent that the most of the product is to be absorbed 
and held by or for the owners of refining plants now 


inder construction. Crude may touch 50c. inside of 
30 days. 

Among new corporations are: The Purity Refining 
and Fuel Oil Company, capital $600,000, Beaumont ; 
the Pecos Oil Company, capital $400,000, Pecos; the 
Twenty Oil Well Company, capital $100,000, Beau- 
mont. 

UTAH. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Ore and Bullion Settlements.—For the week end- 
ing August 16 the Salt Lake banks report the fol- 
lowing on settlements: Gold, silver, lead and cop- 
per ores, $200,300; base bullion, $107,000; gold bars, 
$103,900. 

BEAVER COUNTY. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Frisco Shipments.—During the week ending August 

16 the Horn Silver shipped 2 cars of ore. 
IRON COUNTY. 

Iron Ore Lands.—Wallace Kimberley, who is mak- 
ing an investigation of the iron deposits recently op- 
tioned by P. L. Kimberley and associates for a report- 
ed price of $2,225,000, has 17 outfits at work making 
cross-cuts, running tunnels and sinking test pits. 

JUAB COUNTY. 

Centennial-Eurcka.—This mine resumed work Au- 
gust 15, after being idle a year, except for retimber- 
ing the 1,600-ft. shaft. The force now numbers 45, 
and will work on 2 shifts, cleaning out the mine 
and getting everything in shape for mining that is 
to begin by September 1. It is expected that 300 
men will then find employment, and the aerial tram 
will be run to its full capacity of about 200 tons in 
10 hours. There will be little sorting done, as the 
company owns its own smelter, and this will permit 
the free use of machine drills in breaking down ore. 
The management proposes to try the contract system, 
paying the miners by the ton. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Tintic Shipments.—For the week ending August 
16 shipments were: Mammoth, 14 cars; Eagle & 
Blue Bell, 3 cars; Bullion Beck, 12 cars; Eureka 
Hill, 10 cars; South Swansea, 5 cars; Gemini, 5 cars; 
Grand Central, 10 cars; Carisa, 6 cars; Yankee 
Jonsolidated, 6 cars; Uncle Sam, 5 cars; Star Con- 
solidated, 5 cars. 


SALT LAKE COUNTY. 


Black Jack.—Work has ceased at this mine, at 
Mammoth. More than $100,000 has been expended 
without striking the vein. 


United States—At the mine the forces employed 
are gradually increasing. On the payrolls of the Old 
Jordan and Old Telegraph are 27 and 18 men, re- 
spectively. This is exclusive of the tramway con- 
struction gangs. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Bingham Shipments.—The following were shipped 
during the week ending August 16: Ben Butler, 4 
ears; Utah Consolidated, 2 cars; Columbus, 1 car; 
Gold & Silver, 1 car; Storey, 6 cars; Petro, 1 car; 
New England, 1 car; Moscow, 1 car. From Alta the 
Albion shipped 1 car ore. 


SUMMIT COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Park City Shipments.—Shipments during the week 
ending August 16 were: Daly West, 3,209,130 Ibs, 
ore; Ontario, 1,234,810 lbs.; Silver King, 1,688,- 
400 Ibs. 

TOOELE COUNTY. 


Ophir Hill Mining Company.—This company, of 
Ophir, has given the Salt Lake Branch of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company a 400-h.p. generator, the mo- 
tive power for which will be a Pelton water wheel, 
which is to be installed 114 miles from the mine and 
mill. The generator will furnish power for the 
operation of 2 150-h.p. motors. One of these will fur- 
nish power for the mill, while the other will be used 
in running an Ingersoll-Sergeant compressor. The 
pressure will be 2,300 volts. 

UTAH COUNTY. 

Salt Lake City Onyx and Mining Company.—This 
company has acquired the Eagle group of copper 
claims located on the divide between Deer Creek and 
Dry Creek, and will begin development. 

WASHINGTON. 
FERRY COUNTY. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Gold Ledge.—The tunnel is in 1,155 ft. 

Hattie E.—This prospect, in Nespelim District, is 
reported bonded to Eastern parties for $25,000. 

Hit or Miss.—Work suspended 214 years ago will 
be immediately resumed. At 90 ft. $5 ore was found, 
and 20 ft. deeper the values increased to $7 per ton. 
It is hoped to find ore good enough to ship by sink- 
ing to 150 ft. level. 
Lion.—A deal 


Mountain for the control of the 


shares of this company is reported, involving about 
$250,000 for the purchase of the shares owned by 
Jonathan Bourne, of Portland, Ore., president of the 
company. A. E. Palmer, of Spokane, Wash., is said 
to have about $500,000 invested in the mine, and is 
engineering the deal for himself and friends. J. B,. 
McLaren and H. P. De Pencier, of Vancouver, B. ©., 
were at Republic August 10. Mr. McLaren is sup- 
posed to be interested in the present deal. 


Princess Maud.—The mine has been unwatered, 
and Manager Van B. De Lashmut is in camp to look 
after resuming operations. The company intends to 
begin on the 600-ft. level and stope to the surface. 

PIERCE COUNTY. 

Tacoma Smelting and Refining Company.—At a 
recent meeting of the board of trustees the Tacoma 
Smelter, including grounds, equipment, dockage, eic., 
was deeded to the Tacoma Smelting Company in ac- 
cordance with the recent sale, at which the property 
was disposed of to the Tacoma Smelter Company as 
the highest bidder, for $255,000. 

WYOMING. 
CARBON COUNTY. 

North American Copper Company.—John S. Carey, 
president of this company, Willis G. Emerson, presi- 
dent of the Southern Wyoming Tramway Company, 
and their attorney, E. F. Richardson, of Denver, Colo., 
have completed arrangements for the transfer of the 
Ferris-Haggarty copper mine to this company. The 
first payment of $250,000 on the purchase price of 
$1,000,000 will be made September 1. J. C. Davis, 
one of the directors of the Ferris-Haggarty company, 
has been appointed trustee. The second payment of 
$250,000 is to be made within 6 months, but the pur- 
chasers are not to take any ore from the mine until 
this payment is made. The third and fourth pay- 
ments are to be made at intervals of 90 days from the 
date of the second payment. 

The last towers of the Grand Encampment-Battle 
Lake aerial tramway have been erected, and by Sep- 
tember 1 the cables will be strung clear through from 
the smelter at Encampment to the Ferris-Haggarty 
Mine. Work is progressing on the electric power plant 
at Encampment, which is intended to generate suf- 
ficient power from the waters of the north fork of the 
river to supply the tramway, smelter and Ferris-Hag- 
garty Mine. 





JOHNSON COUNTY. 


Lost Cabin.—Two prospectors are reported to have 
found what is believed to be this more or less mythical 
gold mine on the south branch of Otto Creek, 60 
miles southwest of Buffalo. There is said to be a 
rush of prospectors to the district. 


FOREIGN MINING NEWS. 


AFRICA. 
RHODESIA. 


According to the report of the Chamber of Mines, 
the gold output in June was 15,8413, oz., valued at 
£56,206. Of this output 12,923 oz. came from mill 
ore and 2,827 oz. from tailings. The average yield 
of the mill ore was 11.5 dwt. per ton and of the tail- 
ings 4.1 dwt. per ton. The Selukwe Mine, the larg- 
est producer, treated 5,300 tons, with 40 stamps, 
running 28.3 days. The total yield of the mill was 
£11,408, and of the cyanide plant £5,247. 


TRANSVAAL. 


The following reports for July are noted: Durban 
Roodeport Deep, 40 stamps for 30 days; tons crushed, 
5,153, yielding 702 fine oz. gold; tailings treated 3,800 
tons, yielding 488 oz. ; slimes treated, 1,078 tons, yiel!d- 
ing 55 oz. Total yield, 1,247 oz.; estimated loss, £650. 
Geldenhuis Deep, 115 stamps, for 30%% days 15,500 
tons crushed, yielding 4,046 fine oz.; 11,893 tons ta'l- 
ings, yielded 2,596 oz. ; 3,830 tons slime yielded 372 oz. 
Total yield, 7,015 oz.; profit, £13,900. Jumpers Deep, 
60 stamps for 3014 days: ore crushed, 9,590 tons, 
yielding 2,371 oz.; tailings, 6,515 tons, yielding 1,5-\( 
oz.; slimes, 2,836 tons, yielding 225 oz. Total yie:d, 
4,133 oz.; profit, £3,600. Langlaagte Deep, 70 stamis 
23% days; ore crushed, 8,010 tons, yielding 2,508 o 
tailings treated, 5,530 tons, yielding 1,189 oz.; slim:s 
treated, 1,770 tons, yielding 97 oz. Total yield, 3,75 
oz.; estimated profit, £2,100. Nourse Deep, 65 stam 
301% days; ore crushed, 9,549 tons, yielding 1,421 o 
tailings treated, 7,335 tons, yielding 1,022 oz.; sli! 
treated, 2,523 tons, yielding 148 oz. Total yield, 2,/ 
oz.; profit, £900. Rose Deep, 75 stamps, 27 5-6 da) 
ore crushed, 10,800 tons, yielding 2,552 oz.; tailinys 
treated, 8,400 tons, yielding 1,713 oz.; slimes treated, 
2,114 tons, yielding 118 oz. Total yield, 4,384 « 
profit, £7,400. 


Bonanza Limited.—The report for July shov 
Ore crushed, 7,849 tons, yielding 4,574 oz.; treated 
at cyanide and slime works, 7,849 tons, yielding ~.- 
626 oz.; profit, £20,050. 

Geldenhins Estate-—The report for July 
stamps working, 45; ore crushed, 5,225 tons; yield 
of mill, 1,621 oz.; tailings, 839 oz.; slimes, 309 0z.; 
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:otal yield, 2,769 fine oz.; profit, £3,438. The reduc- 
tion in number of days worked and in number of 
tamps from June was due to native labor difficul- 
ties and a short supply of coal. 


CANADA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—BOUNDARY DISTRICT. 


Jewel.—This mine, at Long Lake, which has been 
or some months shipping gold quartz ore to the 
Granby smelter, has shut down, the contract to sup- 
ily 2,000 tons of ore having been completed. Noth- 
ng definite is known as to when work will be re- 
umed. The management is in London, Eng. 


ONTARIO—LAKE OF THE WOODS DISTRICT. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Development work at the mines and on several new 

roperties is showing splendid results. 

American-Canadian Gold Mining Company.—This 
ompany is a combination of English and American 
apital to work the Alice A. Mine. The company has 
ecured a lease of the property for 99 years, and will 
increase the capital stock from $1,200,000 to $2,000,- 
000. The mine is to be operated at least 300 days a 
year, according to the company’s agreement, with a 
guaranteed output of 100 tons of ore per day. 

Big Master.—The trial run of the new 10-stamp 
mill is most satisfactory. Gold bricks will be pro- 
duced forthwith. 

YUKON TERRITORY. 

Klondike Gold Production.—According to Mr. 
Senkler, Assistant Canadian Gold Commissioner, 
there has been a large falling off in the gold output 
from the Klondike. Mr. Senkler states that, while last 
year’s output of gold amounted to more than $21,000,- 
000, the production of the coming year, according to 
the estimate of the Government officials, will not ex- 
ceed $14,000,000, a falling off of nearly one-half. The 
reason for this very large decline is that the old creeks 
or finds are being worked out and that no new discov- 
eries have been made for more than a year. The hope 
of the Klondike now lies in the discovery of gold- 
bearing quartz of sufficient richness to pay the work- 
ing. So far no such quartz has been discovered. 


MEXICO. 


COAHUILA. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 


Jimulco Mining Company.—A year ago this com- 
pany purchased the Jimulco copper mines, which had 
been worked in a desultory manner with a small 
force of men, and at once began vigorous develop- 
ments, with very satisfactory results. The company 
states that during the year 100 cars, say, 2,600 tons 
of ore, have been shipped from development, averag- 
ing 20 per cent copper, 200 grams silver per ton, with 
appreciable values in gold. The company will imme- 
diately begin shipping 40 tons daily to the big smelt- 
er at Aguascalientes. The mine is equipped with a 
gasoline hoist, and has rails and cars in all the tun- 
nels and levels. The location is 5 miles from the 
Mexican Central Railroad over good road. Eighty 
per cent of the property is owned by Otto Wahrmund 
and Otto Koehler, of San Antonio, Tex., and S. D. 
sridge, of Monterey, Mex. Altogether about 8,00U0 
ft. of work has been done, and the mine gives promise 
of making a big producer. Three hundred men are 
employed. <A tram railroad with Shay engines from 
mines to railroad is under consideration. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Gold and Silver Exports.—During May the export 
of gold from the colony was 48,157 crude oz., valued 
at £186,982 ($934,910), and of silver 95,110 oz., val- 
ued at £10,292 ($51,460). The total export of 
gold for the first 5 months of this year was 189,936 
crude oz., value £728,422 ($3,642,110), an increase of 
£53,567 ($267,835) on last year’s figures. 

Gold Dredging.—During June dredging has gone 
on steadily. Though few large returns have been re- 
ported, the average yield is very satisfactory. Dur- 
ing the week ending June 23 the returns from 64 
Otago dredges totaled 2,294 oz., giving an average 
of nearly 36 oz. per dredge. 





MINING STOCKS. 





(Complete quotations will be found on pages 266 
and 267.) 
New York. Aug. 21. 


The professional element is in control of the mar- 
ket; hence trading is limited and prices are fluctuat- 
ing only fractionally. The copper group is expect- 
ant, as the metal market is still unsettled. Amalga- 
nated made small sales at $65@$6614,, and Anaconda 
at 104 per cent ($26). Curb coppers were sympathet- 
ically quiet. Greene Consolidated sold at $274%@ 
$2714: White Knob, of Idaho, $22%%,@$2114 ; United, 
of Montana, $34; Tennessee, $164,@$18% ; British 
Columbia, $614@$6Y, ; Montreal & Boston, $2%4@$3, 
and Union, of North Carolina, $344. A newcomer on 


curb was Santa Fe Gold and Copper, of New Mexico, 
which changed hands at $15%4,@$114. 

Cripple Creek, Colo., gold stocks were quiet. Port- 
land brought $1.80, and Isabella, 32c. 

The Comstocks were handled chiefly by room trad- 
ers. Consolidated California & Virginia was quoted 
at $1.30 and Ophir, at $1.20. 

A new flotation was made in this market, called the 
Bamberger-De Lamar Gold Mines Company, a consol- 
idation of various properties situated at De Lamar, 
Lincoln County, Nev. The company is capitalized at 
$5,000,000, divided into 500,000 shares, of which 150,- 
000 shares are offered for public subscription at par, 
$10. The president is Mr. Simon Bamberger, who is 
also interested in the mining industry of Utah. In an- 
other column we have made further mention of the 
company. 

Auction sales were 250 shares Blue Jacket Consoli- 
dated Copper Company at 5c. per share, 5,000 shares 
Anchor Salt Company, 1,932 shares Lone Star Salt 
Company, 2,000 shares Hutchinson Kansas Salt Com- 
pany, 250 shares J. T. Ewing Salt Company, and 36 
shares Walton Salt Association, Limited, at $450,000 
for the lot. 

Boston. Aug. 19. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The apathy that has prevailed in mining shares so 
long continues, and there seems nothing in sight to 
lift the market out of the ruts. But for Dominion 
Iron and Steel the market would be featureless. Ex- 
treme gyrations of this stock are, however, of almost 
daily occurrence, and keep the smartest guessing. One 
reason is that arbitraging is done on a large scale be- 
tween this market and the Montreal Exchange. With- 
out doubt control is held by the Canadian people, as 
well as of Dominion Coal. Boston has ceased to hold 
anything but a speculative interest in Dominion Iron 
and Steel, although for a day or so a prominent State 
street investment house has taken on large holdings. 
The Canadian interests are talking very bullish, and 
predicts much higher prices. To-day the stock touched 
$79.50, which compares with $69.75 a week ago. The 
late selling is said to have come from Montreal sources, 
and is supposed to be stock that was underwritten by 
the banks in Montreal at $57. Traders here think a 
reaction is due. 

United States Mining has been fairly active, with 
no rise in price. The closing to-night was $20.75. 
The story that a consolidation of the Bingham prop- 
erties owned here, including United States, Utah Con- 
solidated, Bingham and Boston Consolidated, does not 
gain any credence. The latter has reached some rich 
ore, and there is a demand for the stock on the curb 
around $4. United States Coal and Oil, though dull, 
is well bought at $16.50@$17. New buying orders ap- 
peared in Arcadian Mining to-day, and the stock had a 
firm appearance at $5@$5.25. Copper Range Consoli- 
dated is steady at $56.50@$57.50. Santa Fe has set- 
tled to $1.75 on free offerings. Tamarack has lost $5, 
to $170, and Osceola $2, to $55, due to the general 
weakness. 

The fire at the Franklin Mine shaft was not reflect- 
ed in the price of shares. A lake report is that 
Franklin is endeavoring to purchase the shaft house at 
the St. Mary’s property from Arcadian to replace its 
No. 5. The Trimountain’s mill is expected to go into 
commission next month. Reports come that the min- 
ers of the Merced Gold Mine, of California, over which 
there was such a splurge in this market in 1895, are 
sick of their task. No pay ore is being uncovered and 
expenses exceed income by about $10,000 per month. 
A. S. Bigelow was the promoter and one of the largest 
owners. There is no market for the stock. 

Calumet & Hecla sold at $526 for a small lot, the 
lowest price for several years. In December, 1901, 
the price touched $535, and it sold at $533 last April. 
In March, 1901, the stock touched $860, and the high- 
est this year was $650, on February 1. At the an- 
nual meeting the present directors were re-elected by 
a vote of 70,812 out of the 100,060 shares. Of this 
vote all but 142 shares were voted by proxy. The 
meeting was the usual perfunctory one, with about a 
half-dozen present. President Agassiz, contrary to his 
usual custom, made no remarks outside of those con- 
tained in the annual report. 


Colorado Springs. Aug. 15. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


The mining stock market has been treated to a pre- 
mature boom of considerable size this week, and for 
two days it looked as if a permanent improvement had 
set in. But the advances had been too precipitate, 
and by the end of the week several marked slumps 
were reported. Yet the level of prices is higher for the 
general market than a week ago. There were some 
elements of strength in the upswing, in spite of the 
erratic action of some of the mines’ leaders. Elkton 
made what was undoubtedly a purely professional ad- 
vance, the price being boosted from 39 on August 9 to 
44% on August 13, only to fall back in the next two 
days to 34%, at which figure it closed. There was 
considerable inside selling all the way up. The mine 
is showing some improvement, but there is nothing to 
get excited about. El] Paso advanced from 60 to 64, 
touching the high point on August 12, after which it 


declined to 61, closing at that figure. While this prop- 
erty is in much better shape than its neighbor, Elkton, 
and is apparently worth about what it is selling for, 
the week’s advance was also professional. Isabella is 
advancing steadily, and this week recorded a gain of 
2l%c. Two factors are concerned in advancing prices; 
first, the gradual improvement in the mine, and, sec- 
ond, the undoubted negotiations looking to the merg- 
ing of this company with the Empire State Company, 
whose property adjoins the Isabella. The merger is 
merely in a formative state, but it has had a potent 
influence recently on the price of the shares. Portland 
sold at $1.80 on August 11, but to-day sold from $1.78 
down to $1.75. Vindicator holds well on the strength 
of vague rumors of an approaching sale of the prop- 
erty. Whether or not there is anything in the report 
cannot be stated. Golden Cycle did not appear on the 
market, as all of the stock is closely held. The presi- 
dent of the company has officially announced that he 
has given an option on more than the eontrol, so there 
will probably be no trading on the open market until 
after the option is settled. There has been consider- 
able buying of Morning Star by the £1 Paso crowd, as 
the property adjoins the El] Paso, and there is some 
probability of the control being sought. 


San Francisco. Aug. 16. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Trading in mining shares is very quiet, primarily 
because outsiders will not increase their holdings so 
long as the levying of assessments continues to be the 
principal occupation of some companies, and, secondly, 
as the financial condition of others is anything but 
satisfactory. No wonder the market prices of Com- 
stock shares are among the lowest on record. 

The sworn reports of the mining companies, as filed 
this week, show cash on hand August 1 as given, with 
July expenses paid unless otherwise stated: Alta, 
$11, with indebtedness of $2,480; Alpha Consolidated, 
$296; Andes, $5, with indebtedness of $713; Best & 
Belcher, $2,868, with bills payable of $15,000 on ac- 
count of the Gould & Curry mill purchase; Bullion, 
$681; Belcher, $1,948, with liabilities of $7,500, and 
July expenses at mine unpaid; Caledonia, $11,737, 
with July expenses at mine unpaid; Consolidated Cali- 
fornia & Virginia, $41,784; Challenge Consolidated, 
$2,233; Consolidated Imperial, $1,197; Crown Point, 
$2,924, with July expenses at mine, estimated at $398, 
unpaid ; Chollar, $2,159 ; Confidence, $4,347, with July 
expenses at the mine unpaid; Gould & Curry, $45, 
with bills receivable of $15,000; Justice, $1,672, with 
liabilities of $6,455; Mexican, $5,905; Ophir, $3,000, 
with shipments of ore and concentrates to be received ; 
Overman, $6,558, with July expenses at the mine un- 
paid; Potosi, $2,467; Savage, $965; Sierra Nevada, 
$4,027; Silver Hill, $16,215; Standard Consolidated, 
$122,550, with July expenses to be paid and bullion 
clean-up to be received ; Syndicate, $4,170; Union Con- 
solidated, $6,217; Utah Consolidated, $209, with in- 
debtedness of $1,500. 

Assessments are being collected by the following: 
Alpha, Crown Point, Chollar, Gould & Curry, Potosi, 
Savage and Utah. 

The Syndicate Mining Company, of Bodie, Cal., has 
declared a dividend of 2c. per share. 

Oil shares are sympathetically quiet. Among sales 
were Home, at $2.95@$3; Sterling, $1.40, and Monte 
Cristo, $1.22%4. 

The Home Oil Company will pay another 7c. divi- 
dend on August 20, making the total distribution to 
that date $420,000 on a capitalization of $100,000. 


London. Aug. 11. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The mining market continues to be in a state of 
stagnation. The amount of business is purely nominal 
and movements in prices are hardly noticeable. In 
the South African section keen watch is being kept 
by the controlling houses for the appearance of bears, 
and nowadays it is hardly worth while circulating bear 
reports, as their effects are soon counteracted. There 
is no evidence of bears in the West Australian market 
at present, and their raids are for a time at any rate 
suspended. 

Two of the points on which bears in the South 
African market rely are the dynamite question and the 
labor question. As regards dynamite it is contended 
that the suggested import tax will give Nobels Com- 
pany, at Modderfontein, a practical monopoly and that 
consequently the old grievance will not be entirely re- 
moved. It appears, however, that the English ex- 
plosive people are not being discouraged, for one of the 
companies, the National Explosives Company, is al- 
ready tendering for very large supplies. It is probable 
therefore that the proposed tax will not weigh heavily 
on the mine owners. The labor question is engaging 
the attention of the companies much more deeply than 
any other. In spite of many recruiting agencies, the 
number of natives available is far from what is re- 
quired. Now that the Imperial Government has laid 
it down that a native shall in no way be forced to 
work if he prefers a lazy life, the companies are on 
the lookout for other sources. The importation of 
Asiatics would suit mine owners the best, but “Africa 
for the Africans” is too strong a sentiment for them. 
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Eventually no doubt supplies will be drawn from other 
native African races, so that the number. of workmen 
may be increased somewhat. It can hardly be denied 
that the labor question will put a limit on the expan- 
sion of Africa as a mining country and will practically 
govern the rate of output of gold. There are always 
being suggestions made to employ white labor, but the 
kind of labor required is not the kind that emigrates 
from England. There is no opening for intelligent 
men such as went to the Western States of America 
and opened up the Rockies, for the country is in the 
hands of companies and there is little opportunity for 
individual prospecting. Possibly contract laborers 
from Hungary or Poland, such as are met with in the 
coal regions in the United States, might be obtained, 
but there would be almost as much objection to them 
as to Asiatics. 

In the midst of a dull season it is surprising to find 
a new prospectus issued, but this week saw the ap- 
pearance of the Mazoe Alluvial Gold Company, Lim- 
ited, which has been formed to acquire a concession 
on the Mazoe River in Rhodesia for the purpose of 
dredging. There is very little information given as to 
the kind or extent of the deposits, but it is vaguely 
stated that the Mazoe is reputed to contain the richest 
alluvial deposits in Rhodesia. The whole scheme is 
entirely a tentative one and hardly the sort to attract 
support. The directors and officials are not known to 
the public, so the shares will not be taken up as gam- 
bling counters. 

The shares of the Arizona Copper Company are now 
being watched by Scotch investors and it is probable 
that they will be in firm demand shortly. The com- 
pany passed through a long period of financial wor- 
ries and the various shares were somewhat compli- 
cated. Recently the finances have been reorganized 
and the ordinary share is now more easily understood. 
Large sums of money have also been spent in remodel- 
ing the metallurgical plant and the output will short- 
ly be increased to 30,000 tons a year, the precise time 
being dependent on the price of copper. The shares 
are now an excellent investment and it will not be 
surprising if they are shortly in demand in London as 
well as in Scotland. 


COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


New York. 
ANTHRACITE. 

The situation at the anthracite mines shows little 
change. A few more men are busy and the number 
of mines and washeries busy is slightly greater. The 
operators maintain the same position as at the bke- 
ginning of the strike and there is little chance that 
they will agree to any compromise when they are 
steadily, if very slowly, resuming the production 
of coal. The stiike leaders profess to be satisfied 
with the situation, though reports of dissatisfaction 
over the relief received by the idle men continue. The 
talk of help from political leaders and of interven- 
tion by J. P. Morgan may keep the men idle for a 
while, but a break is bound to come when the miners 
fully realize how hoplessly they have been led astray 
by their leaders. 

In the meantime though some washery coal is 
arriving at tidewater. Supplies of domestic sizes at 
Eastern points are very low indeed and retail deal- 
ers are advancing prices and doling out coal in as 
small lots as possible. In the West, where anthra- 
cite is ordinarily more or less of a luxury, the strin- 
gency is not causing much complaint, but in the East 
there is likely to be a very loud demand for relief 
by September 10 if coal does not come forward more 
freely. At the head of the lakes coal is in short 
supply, less than 15,000 tons being on the docks 
with a very small proportion of nut, the size most 
wanted. In Chicago territory inquiry is increasing, 
but reports indicate that with care supplies can be 
made to last till Christmas. All-rail coal will have 
to fill winter demands. Along the lower lakes and 
in Canadian teiritory supplies are very low. We have 
heard of a Montreal dealer buying a single ton from 
a consumer who could spare it. Along the Atlantic 
seaboard the situation is worst at New York City 
since the strike started. Householders who laid in 
enough coal in May to last them till now are finding 
trouble in getting more. 

Retail prices on domestic sizes at New York and 
Boston have risen to $10 per ton and there are re- 
ports of sales at wholesale at New York Harbor 
for $11 alongside. Steam sizes at New York retail at: 
Pea, $6.50; trickwheat, $6; rice, $5.25. 

BITUMINOUS. 


Aug. 22. 


The Atlantic seaboard bituminous trade continues 
to show a strong demand that is considerably increased 
by slow transportation from the mines to tide- 
water. The railroads give heavy general freights, 
good excursion business and washouts along the lines 
as excuses for delays, but excuses do not help produc- 
ers. Coal which has come through in 3 or 4 days is 
now a week or even 2 weeks on the way. Short car 
supply is affecting the speculative market more than a 
couple of weeks ago, though prices stay at about $8@ 
$3.10 for best grades of Clearfield, f. o. b. New York 
Harbor shipping ports. The labor troubles at the 





mines slowly become of less importance as the men 
drift back to work. The miners of the Merchants’ 
Coal Company, in the Fairmount Region, are back, 
having agreed to work certain hours. They were 
locked out because they demanded the right to come 
and go as they pleased. The company granted them 
the privilege of appointing a check-weighman. 

Trade in the far East is fairly easy, but is calling 
for considerable coal, and there is a general desire to 
get contracts filled before delays in transportation 
come through the settlement of the anthracite strike. 
Consumers along Long Island Sound are short of coal, 
and the demand in that territory, which has felt slow 
transportation most, is heavy. New York Harbor 
trade now shows a brisk demand, while deliveries have 
been slower than usual on account of the scanty ar- 
rivals at tidewater. Demand in the all-rail trade has 
increased, and there is a slight shortage of coal for 
immediate wants. 

Car supply at the mines is extremely variable, as 
for some time past. Some.days it is 80 or 90 per cent 
of the demand, and then falls to 50 per cent. In the 
coastwise vessel market large craft are in fair sup- 
ply, but medium-sized craft are wanted. We quote 
current rates from Philadelphia as follows: Provi- 
dence, New Bedford and Long Island Sound, 55@60c. ; 
Boston and Salem, 65@70c.; Portland and Ports- 
mouth, 70c.; Wareham, Bath and Gardiner, 75c., with 
towages to last port; Lynn, 75@S80c.; Newburyport, 
*0@85e.; Saco 80c., and towages: Bangor, 80@S85c. 
Rates from the further lower ports are 5@10c. above 
these figures. 


Birmingham. Aug. 18. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


There are few mines in the State which are not in 
full operation, and the production is quite satisfactory. 
The indications are that the demand this winter will 
be greater than ever, even with the inroads being made 
by oil fuel in certain parts of the South. The output 
this winter will be larger than ever. By September 15 
the Davis Creek Coal and Coke Company, of which J. 
C. Mabin, Jr., is secretary and treasurer, will be ready 
to begin shipping coal. Track is being laid from the 
main line of the Birmingham Mineral Railroad to its 
properties, a distance of about 2 miles, and soon 
coal will be ready. It is expected that che daily output 
will be 500 or 600 tons a day at first, and within 90 
days the output will be pushed to 1,000 tons a day. 
Later the company intends other developments in the 
same vicinity. The Lehigh Coal and Coke Company, 
opening new mines in Blount County, on the northern 
end of the Birmingham Mineral Railroad, will be ready 
by September 15 or a little later to ship. Other 
smaller companies are fast getting in shape to begin 
shipments. The Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Com- 
pany will begin during September to ship from its new 
mines at Flat Top Mountain, in Walker County. Sev- 
eral hundred convicts are being removed from Coal- 
burg to these mines. . The Coalburg mines will be 
worked with free labor. 

Good prices prevail for coal, and some good con- 
tracts are being made for winter delivery. 

Less than 800 members of the United Mine Workers 
of America are now idle in Alabama, but 5 little mines 
being without a wage contract. 


Chicago. Aug. 19. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 
The demand for bituminous coals is better than 


for several weeks, owing to the increased consumption. 


by farmers for thrashing. Indiana block, Hocking 
and the best Illinois coal are principally used. This 
demand will continue for 3 or 4 weeks. Meantime the 
consumption of bituminous generally is rather dull. 
Dealers who were overstocked with Indiana and I]- 
linois coals prior to July 17 have now got rid of 
their stock for the most part, and trade is once more in 
a normal condition. The local demand is likely to be 
largely increased by the general substitution of coal 
for natural gas in the downtown district, due _ to 
trouble with the supply of gas from Indiana. With 
the coming of cold weather, it is predicted by some 
dealers, there will be a scarcity of the better grades of 
bituminous and a sharp rise in price. These grades 
will, of course, form the natural substitute for an- 
thracite. 

Prices remain virtually unchanged until September 
1, when several changes are likely to occur. Quota- 
tions to-day are: West Virginia splint, $3.50; Yough- 
iogheny, $3.80; smokeless Pocahontas, $3.75; smoke- 
less New River, $3.75; smokeless nut, $3.25; smoke- 
fess run-of-mine, $3; Indiana block, $2.55; Indiana 
semi-block, $2.10; Clinton lump, $1.80; Indiana lump, 
$1.90 ; Hocking, $3.10 for city and $3.20 for country 
delivery; Southern Illinois run-of-mine, $2@$2.20; 
Northern and Central Illinois, $1.80@$2; blacksmith’s 
coal, $3.35. 

The nominal car-load price of anthracite continues 
$5.90, at which price a car is sold here and there 
to steady customers. Authorities estimate the amount 
of anthracite now in yards of wholesalers at not 
more than 30,000 tons: the retailers of Chicago and 
suburbs are thought to have 150,000 to 200.000 tons. 
This will last until about Christmas, after which 
bituminous must be burnt generally in the district 
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supplied from Chicago, unless the strike comes to an 
end sooner than any one here expects. 


Cleveland. Aug. 19. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

The coal trade has moved along in a rut the las 
week, with the supply very short and with some co: 
sumers who have depended upon the lake markets by 
ginning to suffer. Shippers have tried in vain to per 
suade the railroads to give more cars. The railroa 
officials are willing enough, but have not the necessar 
motive power. All of this is resulting in a very disas 
trous lake situation. The coal shippers have been shori 
of coal all the summer, and now, when the movemen 
ought to be the heaviest, the receipts are falling belo 
what had been expected. The lessening of the supp! 
has emphasized the number of boats waiting for up 
bound cargoes, as the docks are filled all the whik 
with boats waiting for their turn. There has been n 
change of rates almost the entire summer, the charg« 
holding now at 45c. to Milwaukee and Uc. to Duluth. 

The coke supply is especially short, both for furnace 
and other uses. Some 72-hour coke has been sold dur 
ing the past week as high as $4 a ton. Even at that 
price it is very hard to get, and deliveries are not a 
all prompt. 

, Pittsburg. Aug. 20. 

(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Coal.—There is an improvement in transportation, 
and more railroad coal mines are in operation, but a 
number are idle, as it is impossible to move the cars. 
The river mines of the Monongahela River Consoli 
dated Coal and Coke Company continue in full opera- 
tion, and many empty coal boats and barges are 
being rapidly loaded. Indications point to a settle- 
ment this week of the strike at the mines along the 
West Penn Railroad, which has been on since Apri) 
16, and in which over 1,500 miners are involved, 
Prices are firm, and all new business accepted is taken 
at a premium of from 20 to 30c. a ton above the cir: 
cular prices. 

Connellsville Coke.——Shipments to the Pittsburg 
District and Ohio points have been very bad the past 
few days, and both foundries and blast furnaces are 
very short of coke. All the railroads are more or less 
blockaded, and cannot move empty cars to the ovens 
fast enough. Prices are unchanged on contract, and 
there is no market on spot coke, since none is to be 
had. 

The Oliver & Snyder Steel Company is preparing to 
increase its coking facilities by erecting a new plant 
at Vance’s mills, on the Redstone branch of the 
Monongahela Division of the Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. Contracts have been let for sinking the 
shafts to Joseph Pew, of Nanticoke, Pa. Bids are now 
being taken for the erection of 800 ovens and 50 
double houses for the miners. 

The Courier in its last issue gives the production of 
coke in the Connellsville field for the previous week at 
251,246 tons. The shipments for the week aggregated 
11,909 cars, distributed as follows: To Pittsburg and 
river tipples, 3.907 cars; to points west of Pittsburg, 
5,709 cars; to points east of Connellsville, 2,293 cars. 
This was an increase of 326 cars compared with the 
shipments of the previous week. 


San Francisco. Aug. 15. 
(Special Report of J. W. Harrison.) 

Since the S.S. Ventura left, tnere have been the fol- 
lowing arrivals from Newcastle, N. S. W.: Colony, 
2,250 tons; Viking, 1,206 tons; Hulomene, 4,000 tons ; 
Earl of Dunmore, 3,470 tons ; Commandant, Marchant, 
3,016 tons; Laura, 1,595 tons; Gen. Gordon, 2,465 
tons; J. B. Brown, 2,167 tons; total, 20,169 tons. 
During the past 20 days 16 vessels have discharged 
their cargoes of Australian coal here, in all amount- 
ing to 44,617 tons. At present the engaged list of 
vessels, en route and loading at same port, only num- 
bers 14 cargoes, with less than 40,000 tons of coal, 
which is all the coal that can possibly arrive here in 
the next 90 days. This should serve to make spot 
Colonial coal good property up to the end of this year. 
Coal freights from Newcastle are reported firm, hence 
but few engagements are being made. A large propor- 
tion of the Australian deliveries here for the past sev- 
eral weeks have been to the Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company. It was reported in the daily papers of last 
week, and has since been confirmed, that there will be 
a material shrinkage in the shipments of Nanaimo 
coal to this port. As that grade of coal has been a 
large factor in the past in establishing local values, 
its being withheld from the market should somewhat 
help values. Still, so long as fuel oil holds its present 
sway, coal has almost a hopeless case as regards any 
marked advance in value. 


Foreign Coal Trade. Aug. 21. 


American export trade is quiet, though ocean freight 
rates are favorable, being among the lowest on record. 

The fuel production of Germany in the 6 months 
ending June 30 is reported as follows: 


1901. 1902. 
CORR Sosccsccnsscuns eax 53,005,149 50,992,667 


Changes. 
D. 2,012,482 


Brown coal (lignite) ...21,237,238 20,115,783 D. 1,121,455 
GORD. nc screen cecccsesauds 4,759,354 4,293,757 D. 465,597 
BIQMCHES 2... cen e sees 4,389,645 4,198,860 D. 190,785 








AUGUST 23, 1902. 





The imports of coal at Ruhrort and Duisburg, Ger- 
wiany, in the 6 months this year aggregated 3,557,336 
ons, Which compares with 8,764,815 tons in the cor- 

<ponding period last year, showing a decrease of 

7.479 tons, or 6 per cent. The total deliveries this 

i were 3,491,824 tons, or 166,909 tons, 5 per cent, 

; than for the same 6 months in 1901. 

‘The total consumption of coke in Germany, as pro- 

ied by the syndicate during the 6 months this year, 

ounted to 3,063,057 tons, as against 3,620,502 tons 
year, showing a decrease of 557,445 tons, or about 
per cent. 

Messrs. Hull, Blyth & Co., of London and Cardiff, 

sort under date of August 8 that coal is scarce for 

s month’s shipment and the market continues firm. 

ving to the holidays, however, business has been 

ich hampered. Quotations are: Best Welsh steam 

val, $3.90@$4.02 ; seconds, $3.84; thirds, $3.54; dry 

vals, $3.66; best Monmouthshire semi-bituminous, 
*3.42@3.48; seconds, $3.24; best small steam coal, 
"2.34; seconds, $2.10; other sorts, $1.92. 5 

The above prices for Cardiff coals are all f. o. b. 
Cardiff, Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouth- 
hire descriptions are f. 0. b. Newport, exclusive of 
wharfage, but inclusive of export duty, and are for 
ash in 30 days, less 2.5 per cent discount. 

Owing to the improvement in the homeward Black 
Sea markets, outward Mediterranean freights continue 
very low, and tonnage is offering freely. Eastern 
freights are firmer. Some rates quoted from Cardiff 
are: Marseilles, $1.10; Genoa, $1.02; Naples, $1.02; 
Singapore, $3.12; Las Pamas, $1.44; St. Vincent, 
$1.62; Rio de Janeiro, $2.94; Santos, $3.24; Buenos 
Aires, $3.24. 


IRON TRADE REVIEW. 


New York. Aug. 21. 


ln the iron and steel markets the demand for pig 
iron for prompt delivery shows no abatement. Con- 
sumers at Eastern points can find some relief in im- 
portations of Scotch and Middlesboro pig, which are 
likely to be of considerable size. In the West the 
situation offers consumers little hope. Furnaces at 
Pittsburg and in the valley are hampered by short 
supplies of coke due to the inability of railroads to get 
coke forward. A number of Pittsburg furnaces have 
withdrawn from the market for foundry iron for next 
year. Chicago reports some firms with no Northern 
iron to sell until after April 1, and spot delivery means 
any time this year. In most lines of finished products 
the demand continues strong, the only weakness being 
in sheets, wire and tin plates. 


Birmingham. Aug. 18. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Spot iron is now very scarce. What little can be 
had now on what is termed immediate delivery is bring- 
ing a good price. Production holds up well, and fur- 
naces are working to their full capacities. The No. 
3 furnace, at North Birmingham, of the Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel and Iron Company, is the next to go in 
blast. It probably will not be ready inside of 10 days, 
though the work is being pushed. Shipments are 
steady. According to the report of the Southern Iron 
Committee for July, the total shipments of pig iron, 
steel and cast-iron pipe from the 6 Southern districts 
amounted to 143,559 tons, of which 127,793 were pig 
iron and steel and 15,766 tons cast-iron pipe. The 
shipments by districts were as follows: 

Pig Iron. Cast-Iron Pipe. 





DRUM as 0 daiiddna eee er eedn aaesices 17,715 4,632 

DIsMIED: ok60ivc0 8008s ceeteaaecesees 56,851 6,897 

NaGhVERO 0c cccvcccccccsveerccevetsoece 8,775 cose 

BREUER: oc ccvseecarceesconcseeeteseces 16,497 

MiddleSborod ...ccccccvccccccessceveces 6,191 weer 

Chattamooga ..ccccccccsccccccscsecesere 21,764 4,237 
iG ssi. u nisin 5 9:6 0 ROMS Wie nS 6 INA 0:05 127,793 15,766 


The export shipments during July were but 55 tons 
of pig and 164 tons of cast-iron pipe. Steel billet ship- 
ients in July amounted to 8,764 tons. Of the pig iron 
‘nd steel billet shipments, 41,182 tons went eastward 
nd 86,556 tons westward. Of cast-iron pipe 2,826 
ons went eastward and 12,776 tons westward. 
There is no change in the finished iron and steel 
iarket. The Birmingham Rolling Mills, operated by 
he Republic Iron and Steel Company, will this week 
tart the plate mill, which has been out of blast for 6 
‘eeks, undergoing repairs. It will give employment to 
jout 50 men. ‘The little differences at the Gate City 
Rolling Mills which threatened to cause a strike have 
en settled, and full crews are at work. Hot weather 
as been making the work a little hard on the men of 
ie mills recently; otherwise there are bright pros- 
‘cts in the finished metal market. 
The stockholders of the Valley Iron Company, re- 
ntly formed, which will build furnaces and develop 
operty in the vicinity of Sulphur Springs, Ala., will 
eet in Birmingham on August 26 to formally organ- 
‘eo, It is asserted that all arrangements can be made 
- planned. 
Buffalo. Aug. 20. 
(Special Report of Rogers, Brown & Co.) 
The market is quiet but firm. Were it not for lib- 
eral importations it would be impossible to keep con- 


sumers in this territory supplied with iron. The ag- 
gregate of purchases for the week has been quite large, 
though at the moment interest is perhaps not so gen- 
eral as it has been. Deliveries are called for as ur- 
gently as ever, and foundries, without exception, are 
full of business. For delivery during the balance of 
the present year, we quote below on the cash basis, 
f. o. b. cars Buffalo: No. 1 foundry Lake Superior ore, 
$25.75; No. 2, $25.25. 
Chicago. Aug. 19. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Continued advance of prices and active sales char- 
acterize the pig iron market. Some firms have closed 
their order books on Northern iron to April 1, 1903, 
and others have very little to sell until after that date. 
Spot deliveries are now understood to mean delivery 
some time this year; such command a premium of 
$1 to $2, on both Northern and Southern. Quotations 
to-day are as follows for delivery after April 1: No. 
1 Northern, $23.50@$24.50 ; No. 2 Northern, $23@$24 ; 
No. 3 Northern, $22@$23.50; No. 1 Southern, $22.15 
@$23.15; No. 2 Southern, $21.65@$22.65; No. 3 
Southern, $21.15@$22.15. On Southern there are oc- 
casional spot lots obtainable, these being $26@$27. 
Lake Superior charcoal can be picked up in small 
lots here and there at $27@$28. 

The coke situation is worrying furnace and foundry 
men alike. With the prospect of an indefinite pro- 
longation of the strike at the anthracite mines, the 
price of coke shoots upward; for a week it has been 
$6.50@$7, and predictions are made freely that it 
will go much higher. All coke coming in is Connells- 
ville, West Virginia being out of the market. 

Notwithstanding the coke stringency the practice 
of buying iron 8 or 9 months ahead continues un- 
checked. 

Attempts to restrict sales or to curtail time be- 
tween orders and deliveries have so far failed, largely 
through the cupidity of firms desirous of immediate 
profits. The speculative element in buyers also is 
strong and refuses to be curbed. The inequality of 
furnacemen’s and foundrymen’s contracts, those for 
the selling of iron being rigid and those for the dis- 
position of manufactured products being elastic, causes 
a feeling of instability among dealers. Could some 
way be devised to make it more certain that iron 
bought to-day will be taken and used profitably by the 
foundrymen 8 months hence, all concerned in the 
business would breathe freer. 


Cleveland. Aug. 19. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 


Tron Ore.—Shippers were looking this week for a 
vessel owner to take 50,000 tons of ore to be moved in 
October at 60c. from Escanaba, but the vessel interests 
refused to accept the offer. There has been a report 
since that several wild charters have been made at the 
advance, which is probably true. Other than this the 
market has been at a standstill. The rates might be 
reported as 75c. from Duluth to Ohio ports, 65c. from 
Marquette and 60c. from Escanaba. The selling prices 
hold nominally at $4.25 for bessemer old range, $3.25 
for non-bessemer old range and bessemer Mesabi, and 
$2.75 for non-bessemer Mesabi. 


Pig Tron.—Sales for immediate delivery and for 
future shipment have been light, but demand has only 
slackened temporarily for future delivery, although 
some buyers have perhaps been frightened by this 
year’s prices, nothing less than $25 being asked now 
for No. 2 foundry for November and December deliv- 
ery. For future delivery the material is becoming 
more and more scarce. Most of the available material 
has been sold up for the first half, and yet many buy- 
ers have not covered. The future prices range about 
$22 to $22.50 for No. 2 in the valley. Basic producers 
are not selling any material, as the buyers are not 
ready to close any further ahead, and there is no ma- 
terial for sale this year, except off irons at $20.50. 
Bessemer producers are not selling anything for the 
second quarter of next year, and all of the material 
has been sold that will be produced before that time. 


Finished Material.—Rail sales have been so heavy as 
to take the Steel Corporation output for the first 
half. All of this material was sold at the association 
price of 1.60c., Pittsburg. Other mills are not so par- 
ticular about maintaining the association prices. One 
Eastern mill has already sold some tank and boiler 
steel for first quarter delivery at $4 premium, while 
smaller millsare generally holding for the 2c. to 2:10c., 
which is the prevailing price for spot delivery. Struc- 
tural steel is scarce for immediate delivery or for de- 
livery during the first half of next year, but for imme- 
diate shipment is scarcer. The demand has been so 
heavy and material so hard to get that some jobbers 
selling out of stock have been forced to advance the 
price of material until 2.75c. is now about the mini- 
mum. The mills, which have withheld their capacity 
from the market to this date are inclined also to refuse 
orders that would tie up their output for the future. 
Withholding their material will, they hope, give them 
a strong leverage on the future market. The sheet 
trade is a little dull, with dealers cutting the prices on 
the lighter gauges of galvanized sheets, while black 
sheets and the heavier gauges hold steady. The base 
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price is 2.50c. for No. 10. Billets are getting scarce, 
and the price is booming, until the home billets are 
much more valuable than imported material, both from 
a standpoint of merit and of price. Bar iron is weak, 
while bar steel is picking up. 


Philadelphia. Aug. 21. 
(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pig Iron.—Owing to the secrecy of the operations 
of importers and buyers of pig it is impossible to 
give with accuracy the amount of business done or 
now pending. <A large amount of material is being 
ordered for the earliest possible shipment. There is a 
great need of more iron, and American consumers 
will shortly take steps to secure large quantities for 
forward delivery. Southern iron is practically out 
of the market, and Pennsylvania furnaces are sold 
so far ahead that buyers are unable to obtain any 
satisfaction. Spot lots sell above the usually quoted 
prices. Imports do not influence furnacemen here. 
They state they have enough business booked to take 
eare of production for a long time, and are not 
scrambling for more. Quotations are given as fol- 
lows: No. 1 foundry, $23.50@$24.50; No. 2, $22@ 
$22.50; No. 2 plain, $22, with an occasional shading; 
standard gray forge, $21; ordinary a little less; basic 
iron, $20.50@$21.50 ; low phosphorus, $23@$24; No. 3 
Middlesboro iron is quoted at $22, and Scotch iron 
for quick delivery $23, although higher figures have 
been rumored. 


Billets —The quotation for steel billets from abroad 
is $28.50, c. i. f. Negotiations are pending for sev- 
eral lots running into some thousands of tons. Ameri- 
can billets are quoted at $33@$34. Concessions can- 
not be had. 

Merchant Bar.—Merchant bars are said to be quiet; 
mills are all busy, but orders for new material are not 
quite so brisk as they were. 

Sheet Iron.—There is less activity, but millmen feel 
certain that September will open demand briskly. 
No. 10, 2.30c.; No. 28, 3.40c. 


Muck Bars.—Quotations to-day are $35.50@$36, 
with a moderate demand, but the mills are sold up. 

Pipes and Tubes.—Demand has slackened, but order 
books at mills are full enough to make manufacturers 
indifferent. : 

Plates.—Owing to the inability of consumers to 
get orders filled large orders have recently been placed 
abroad, and deliveries have been promised within a 
short time. Contracts for delivery 3 to 4 months 
hence are being placed. Smaller buyers are again in 
the market, but their inquiries have not resulted in 
placing orders for prompt delivery. For later deliver- 
ies it is intimated that slight concessions have been 
made. 

Structural Material—The demand for beams and 
angles is very great, and early deliveries still sell at 
a premium. For late deliveries mill owners are not 
particularly anxious. Very large requirements are in 
sight. 

Steel Rails —There are no new developments be- 
yond the general statement given out that orders are 
going to the mills constantly, and the outlook is for 
a continuation of the heavy demand. 

Old Rails—Old iron rails are strong at $25@$25.50 
and old steel rails at $21. 

Scrap.—Urgent instructions have been given for 
the purchase of heavy steel scrap on the basis of $20, 
but it is doubtful whether that figure will be accepted. 
Low phosphorus is quoted as high as $29, but $28 
is the general price. Cast borings are worth $10; 
country scrap $18, with an active demand; steel axles 
are nominally $26, but none are selling. Car wheels 
nominally $21; choice wrought iron turnings, $19; 
No. 2 light scrap, $15.50. 


Pittsburg. Aug. 20. 


(From Our Special Correspondent.) 

Pig Tron.—Shipments of coke have been very poor, 
and valley furnaces are not making nearly a normal 
output, 10 being banked this morning, out of a total 
of 33, with 2 or 3 likely to be banked before the day 
is over. The Pittsburg furnaces are differently situ- 
ated from those in the valleys, and aim to keep con- 
siderable stocks of coke on hand, but unless the situa- 
tion improves are likely to have trouble. Buying 
has been of smaller volume, but about 10,000 tons of 
foundry pig iron, Northern and Southern, have been 
sold here this week, nearly all for delivery next year. 
Bessemer, basic and mill iron are very quiet. A num- 
ber of furnaces have withdrawn from the market on 
foundry iron for next year, and prices are a shade 
higher. About all the large foundries have covered, 
but there are many small ones which have yet to buy. 
We quote prices for late delivery as follows: Ressemer, 
$21.25@$21.50, valley; gray forge, $20.75@$21.25, 
Pittsburg; No. 2 foundry, $22@$22.25, Pittsburg. 
Bessemer iron for 1903 delivery might be bought at 
$21, valley. 

Stecl.—Prices for forward delivery show a declining 
tendency, and no interest is taken in the market. It 
is possible bessemer billets could be bought for for- 
ward delivery as low as $31, and open-hearth a trifle 
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higher, but for guaranteed early delivery sales of 
small lots have been made around $33 for bessemer or 
open-hearth. Plates are firmer, and for immediate 
shipment 2.25c. is the minimum, although for next 
year 1.60c. can be had. 

Shects.—The market continues very dull. Con- 
sumers and jobbers are holding off from placing for- 
ward contracts, but mills are quite firm at 3c. for 
No. 2S gauge in large lots, but car-load lots are of- 
fered as cheap as large lots. There is a fair trade 
from store, but prices show only a slight margin above 
mill prices. Sheets made from scrap can be bought 
at about S2 a ton below regular steel sheets. There 
is not so much cutting on galvanized sheets, and the 
market seems fairly firm at 75 per cent off in car- 
loads and 75 and 2% per cent off in large lots. With 
the higher spelter market these prices hardly repre- 
sent the cost of galvanizing above the cost of black 
Jobbers’ prices for small lots from store are 
70 and 10 to 70 and 5 per cent off. 

Ferro-mauganese.—Transactions have been light. 
Domestic is out of the market. English ferro is 
quoted at $52.50 in large lots, but the German product 
might be had as low as $51.50@$51.75. On small 
lots prices run up as high as $55. 


New Yerk. Aug. 22. 


Pig Iron.—Vrices for spot iron continue high, 
though consumers find relief in imports of Scotch and 
Middlesboro pig. The market is inclined to be quiet, 
and quotations for delivery this year are largely nom- 
inal. Some No. 2 Northern has sold at $23. We quote 
for 1903 delivery, Northern irons at tidewater: No. 
1X, foundry, $23@$25; No. 2X, $22@23; No. 2 plain, 
$21aqa822. For Southern iron on dock, New York, 
No. 1 foundry, $22@$23; No. 2, $21.75@$22.25; No. 
3, $21@$21.50. Middlesboro pig has sold at $18.50, 
and is quoted at $19. 

Cast Iron Pipe—The market shows no especial 
change, 8-in. pipe being quoted at $34.25, gross ton, at 
tidewater. 

Bar Iron and Steel_—We quote large lots on dock: 
Refined bars, 1.95@2.05c.; common, 1.90c.; soft steel 
bars, 2@2.10c. 

Plates.—The market continues very strong. We 
quote for tidewater delivery in car-loads: Tank, 4- 
in. and heavier, 2.05@2.30c.; flange, 2.15@2.4U0c.; ma- 
rine, 2.25@2. 500. ; . universal, 2.05@2.25c. 


sheets. 


Steel Rails —The local market is rather quiet, with 
quotations unchanged. Standard sections are quoted 
at $28, f. 0. b. mills for 1903 delivery; light rails, $30 
@$55, according to weight. 

Structural Material——Demand is still strong. Im- 
ports of foreign material have been restricted by vari- 
ous conditions imposed by makers. We quote for for- 
ward delivery on large lots at tidewater as follows: 
Beams and channels, 2@2.30c.; tees, 2@2.25c.; an- 
gles, 2a2.2de. 


Cartagena, Spain. Aug. 9. 


(Special Report of Barrington & Holt.) 

Iron and Manganiferous Ores.—Since our last re- 
port 3 cargoes have been shipped from this port, ag- 
gregating 11,220 tons, making a total of 216,180 tons 
Transactions continue on 
a very quiet scale, owing, no doubt, to the holidays, 
both in this country and the United Kingdom. The 
business tone, however, is very confident, and prices 
continue firm, with upward tendency. Freight rates 
for the United Kingdom are about 3d. to 6d. higher, 
while those for the United States are about 9d. lower 
than they were in the middle of last month. 

Quotations are per ton, f. o. b. shipping port: Ordi- 
nary 50 per cent iron ore, 6s. 6d.@6s. 9d.; special low 
phosphorus ore, 50 per cent iron, 7s.@7s. 6d.; spe- 
cial ore, 50 per cent iron, 3 per cent manganese, 6 
per cent silicon, 8s. 6d.; specular ore, 58 per cent iron, 
9s.; magnetic ore, 60 per cent iron, 5 per cent silicon, 
lis. 6d. for lumps and 9s. 6d. for smalls. For man- 
ganiferous ores quotations are: No. 1, 20 per cent iron 
and 20 per cent manganese, 14s. 3d.; No. 1 B, 25 iron 
and 17 manganese, 11s. 3d.: No. 2, 30 iron and 15 
manganese, 10s. 3d.: No. 3, 35 iron and 12 manganese, 
9s. 6d. All grades of manganiferous ores are rated at 
11 per cent silicon and under 0.03 phosphorus. Iron 
pyrites are quoted at 11s. on basis of 40 per cent iron. 


CHEMICALS AnD MINERALS. 


(See also wholesale prices current on page 268.) 


New York. Aug. 21 


Heavy Chemicals.—In some quarters there has been 
an improved demand for forward shipment, but there 
is little doing for immediate delivery. With the resump- 
tion of work at the glass plants in the near future. 
business is expected to grow materially in alkali and 
caustic soda. Bicarb. soda has stiffened under light 
stocks and so has sal soda. Bleaching powder is firm- 
er, and according to report the American production 
is to be inereased. The Dow Chemical Company, of 
Detroit, Mich., is enlarging its plant to double capacity. 
A short time ago this company issued new treasury 
stock to the amount of $115,000 to pay for these im- 
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provements. We quote domestic~ chemicals per 100 
lbs., f. 0. b. works, as follows: High-test alkali, in 
bags, 824%4ca@87\4c., for prompt shipment, and 75c.@ 
77\4c. for forward; caustic soda, high-test, $1.90@ 
$1.95 for early delivery, and $1.85@$1.87% for fu- 
tures; bicarb. soda, ordinary, 95c.@$1.00, and extra, 
$3; sal soda, 65c.; chlorate of potash crystals, $8.25, 
and powdered, $8.50 in New York; bleaching powder, 
off-test, $1.85—best grades mostly under contract. For 
foreign goods we quote per 100 lbs. in New York: Al- 
kali; high-test, 90c.@92%c.; caustic soda, et 
$2.25; sal soda, 67144@70c.; chlorate of potash, $10.2 
($10.7 15; bleaching powder, prime brands, tavennoal, 
$1.75; Continental, $1.6214@$1.70. 


Acids.—New business is light. Deliveries on con- 
tracts is better in sulphuric and muriatic acids. 

Exports of copper sulphate from New York in July 
amounted to 176,050 lbs., which is the smallest quan- 
tity reported in any month this year, and compares 
with 302,884 Ibs. in July, 1901. In the 7 months ended 
July 31, 1902, the exports aggregated 22,964,431 Ibs., 
against 36,964,948 lbs. in the corresponding period last 
year, showing a decrease of 14,000,517 Ibs., or nearly 
30 per cent. Of the shipments this year Italy re- 
ceived 14,591,810 Ibs. (27,499,645 lbs. in 1901) ; Aus- 
tria, 3,653,366 Ibs. (3,450,856 Ibs. in 1901) ; Germany 
and Holland together, 1,648,768 lbs. (1,411,166 lbs. 
in 1901); France, 1,025,189 Ibs. (1,855,751 Ibs. in 
1901) ; Belgium, 350,598 Ibs. (201,847 Ibs. in 1901). 
Other importers were Greece, French Africa, Spain, 
Portugal, Russia, Central aud South America, and the 
West Indies. The average invoice value of this year’s 
exports was $4 per 100 lbs., which compares with 
$4.57 in the corresponding period last year. Part of 
this year’s decrease of 57c. is attributed to lower ocean 
freight rates, but competition abroad has no doubt 
also been keen. 


Quotations per 100 Ibs. are as below, unless other- 
wise specified, for large lots in carboys or bulk (in 
tank cars) delivered in New York and vicinity. 


Blue vitriol ....$4.60@$5.00 Oxalic, com’l..... $4.60@$5.00 
Muriatic, 18 deg. 1.50 Sulphuric, 50 deg., 
Muriatic, 20 deg. 1.62% bulk, ton....... 13.50@15.50 
Muriatic, 22 deg. 1.75 | Sulphuric, 60 deg. 1.05 
Nitric, 36 deg... 4.00 Sulphuric, 60 deg., 
Nitric, 38 deg... 4.25 MK: ‘awkusecaee 18.00@20.00 
Nitric, 40 deg... 4.50 Sulphuric, 66 deg. 1.20 
Nitric, 42 deg... 4.87% Sulphuric, 66 deg., 

Set Anerwaeses 21.00@23.00 


Brimstone.—Very little brimstone is obtainable on 
spot, and all sorts of prices are quoted. For shipment, 
however, importers ask $22.25 per ton for best un- 
mixed seconds, and $1.50 less for thirds. 

With regard to the Sicilian brimstone market, 
Messrs. Emil Fog & Sons, of Messina, write us under 
date of August 1 as follows: Exports of brimstone 
from July 1 to June 380 amounted to 438,000 tons, 
against 521,500 tons last year, showing a decrease of 
83,500 tons. Quite contrary to expectation, the only 
country showing a considerable increase in consump- 
tion is the United States. which imported 19,300 tons 
more than last year. This is evidence that the so 
much dreaded transformation in the plants of the 
American paper mills has not taken place. The re- 
duction in exports to France and Italy is very consid- 
erable, being 72,000 tons. These countries use sul- 
phur exclusively for vines, and a reaction is most prob- 
able on cessation of the present crisis. Prices are 
still kept up by the Anglo-Sicilian Company, which 
obstinately refuses to reduce them. Many people 
abroad think that the syndicate may be obliged to 
lower raies from want of sufficient capital to hold such 
an immense stock. This is a mistake; the only means 
to obtain a reduction is to buy a very large lot—50,000 
or 100,000 tons—when 2s. or even 3s. could be saved. 
Instead of uniting for such a purpose, speculators are 
selling short a few thousand tons each. When the 
steamers are chartered probably a slight momentary 
advance may occur. Dissidents’ lots amount to only a 
few hundred tons daily, and are bought by speculators. 
We quote f. 0. b. per ton: Best unmixed seconds, 81s. ; 
best thirds, 74s.; refined block sulphur, 85s.; refined 
roll sulphur in 3 ewt. casks, 95s. 9d.; sublimed flowers, 
pure, in bags, 99s. ; sublimed flowers, current, 90s. 9d. 


Freights.—A rise is expected in September. Last 
rate paid was 7s. 3d. for ballast lots to New York and 
11s. to Gutujewsky. Philadelphia, Boston, 7s. 64.@ 
&s.; Portland, full cargo, 7s. 6d.; Swedish ports, 
12s. 

Pyrites—Consumption is growing, and prices are 
firm. The Davis Sulphur Ore Company has 3 steam- 
ers here from Spain with over 10,000 tons pyrites. Re- 
cently a cargo of 3,190 tons Pilley’s Island pyrites 
arrived at Philadelphia. Ocean freight rates are 
easier, and this week 9s. ($2.16) was booked from 
Huelva, Spain, to New York. This rate is the lowest 
in months. 

Quotations are f. o. b. Mineral City, Va.: Lump 
ore, $5 per ton, and fines 10c. per unit; Charlemont, 
Mass., lump, $5, and fines $4.75. Spanish pyrites 
13c.@13'6c. per unit, New York and other Atlantic 
ports. Spanish pyrites contain 46 to 51 per cent of 
sulphur; American, from 42 to 44 per cent. 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—Trading is only moderate 
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at $2.95@$3 per 100 lbs. for spot, and $2.8714$2.90 
for shipments. 


Nitrate of Soda.—This market continues quiet. The 
steamer Valentia with 38,000 bags is due this week at 
New York, and the Corinthia with 42,000 bags is 
booked to arrive at Baltimore next week. Quotations 
ex-ship are $1.85 per 100 lbs., and sales have already 
been made on this basis. Futures are offered at 
$1.85 for this year, and $1.821%4 for 1903; but these 
prices may be shaded on actual business. The coast 
market is reported quiet but firm, as higher prices 
are anticipated. Ocean freight rates are generally 
firmer; hence importers are not anxious to do busi 
ness at present prices. The Chilean producers’ com- 
mittee is considering a reduction in the export quot: 
to the quantity actually consumed in the 12 month 
ended July 31. The present annual quota of exports 
is based on 30,500,000 qtls., while the consumption in 
the past year has been a little over 27,000,000 qtls. 
This means that the combination will likely reduce 
the exports about 3,500,000 qtls. for the year ending 
March 31, 1908. Should this be done, higher market is 
expected. At present prices in Europe, which are 
lower than last spring, consumption may ultimately 
improve, unless quotations are again forced up by 
speculators. 

Concerning the European statistical position it is 
learned that during the 7 months ended July 31 the 
exports from Chile to Europe amounted to 555,173 
long tons; imports were 713,200 tons; deliveries, 802.- 
480 tons; loadings reported from Chile, on August 1 
were 66,221 tons; visible supply, including stocks 
and cargoes afloat on August 1, 344,900 tons. Com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year increases 
noted in 1902 are 50,985 tons in the exports from 
Chile and 9,920 tons in the visible supply on August 
1. Decreases were 114,780 tons in imports; 133,550 
tons in deliveries, and 24,974 tons in loadings at Chil- 
ean ports on August 1. The falling off in deliveries 
of over 14 per cent is due to high prices. 


Phosphates.—New orders are not plenty, but min- 
ers do not feel uneasy, as they know the Europeans 
must buy sooner or later. Judging from statistics 
the exports of Florida high-grade rock are in excess 
of the past two years, owing chiefly to the improved 
trade with Germany and other continental countries. 
Tennessee and South Carolina phosphate exports are 
smaller than last year; but domestic trade is improv- 
ing. 

The exports of Florida high-grade rock in the 6 
months ending June 30 are reported by Messrs. Auch- 
incloss Brothers, as below, in tons of 2,240 Ibs. : 











Destination. 1991. 1902. Changes. 
ES cont ck cake aswiewwne 37,480 43,364 I. 5,884 
TENE: ass an 42b8S445 ea oOo 130,539 134,836 I. 4,297 
BECGIRCTERMORR co ccscccccccccscees 5,750 12,166 I. 6,416 
United KinmgGom.......cccscceces 13,400 22,030 I. 8,630 

SOE “Sesusensessasadanesenses 187,169 212,396 I. 25,227 


The increase this year is equal to 13.5 per cent, due 
chiefly to the improvement in British trade. The dis- 
tribution of this year’s exports shows that Germany 
received 114,611 tons, and Holland, 29,021 tons, mak- 
ing together 148,632 tons, or 68 per cent of the total 
reported by al countries. Other importers included 
Belgium, 16,018 tons: Norway and Sweden, 13,042 
tons, and Austria, 4,041 tons. 





United Kingdom 
Per ton or Buropean Ports. 
Phosphates. F. o. b. 


sisi 
Unit. Long ton. 





*Fla. hard rock (78@80%). $6. 50@7. 00 64@64d. $9.68@9.88 











*Fla. land peb.(68@73%).. 3.00@3.25 4%@5d. 6.65@ 7.00 
Fla. Peace River (58@63%). 2.25@2.50 4%@5d. 5.70@6.00 
+Tenn., (78@82%) export... 3.25@3.50 54@td. 8.53@ v.38 
tTenn., 78% domestic...... Re “ede ovecawe © cane Sones 
tTenn., 75% domestic........ Z.TEGS.00 2. ccccs casdieeanss 
+Tenn., 73@74% domestic... Re géneues an eae ane 
+Tenn., TO@72% domestic... RRR ckkcces «sh a awe sas 
280. Car. land rock......... 325 4%@5d. 5.67@ 6.30 
Sb, CAE, SHORE BOCK. ccccscc BCE sascces secsedeses 
Algerian (6G3@@€@8%)......22  cescec 54@6\d. 7.15@ 8.13 
Algerian (53@58%)......2+. seeeee 4%, @5d. 5.32@ 5.58 

*Fernandina, Brunswick or Savannah. 

+Mt. Pleasont. tOn vessels, Ashley River. 

METAL MARKET. 
New York. Aug. 21. 





GOLD. AND SILVER. 


Gold and Silver Exports and Imports. 
At all United States Ports in July and Year. 




















July. Year. 

__ Metal 1901. 192, 1901. 1902. 
Gold: Bac. 
Exports. ... $2,875,120 $7,870,208 $32,356,348 $27,947, 14° 
Imports.... 4,076,113 1,594,421 20,004,083 14,781,765 

Fxcess. I. $3,200,993 E. $6,976,387 E. $12,382,263 E. $13,165,280 
Silver: 
Exports. ... $3,$38.747 33.671, 814 3$22,272.749 226, 2319, 849 
Imports.... 2,562,073 2,456,547 37,697,339 14,677 ,285 








Excess. E. $1,276.674 E. $1,235,207 E. $14, 515, 410 E. $11, 522,568 





These figures include the exports and imnorts at all United States 
ports, and are furnished by the Burean of Statistics of the Treasury 


Department. 
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Gold and Silver Exports and Imports, New York. 

For the week ending August 21 and for years from 
January 1: 





Gold. Silver. Total 
Excess 
Exports or 


Imports. 





| 
Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | {mports. 


$509.720 
24,513,308 
25,795.818 


9 "9 


$8,277) $224,685 
1,529,422) 16,034,009 
1,864,884 | 20,690,844 
1,685,181 | 25,303,384 


$689) F. 

809,654 E. 
2,50+,637) E. 
2,015,976 E. 


$795,439 
8 209.742 
42,112,641 
57,071,242 








Financial Notes of the Week. 


Indications point to a favorable revival of business 
in the fall. Speculative markets just now are in the 
hands of professional operators, as outsiders are await- 
ing further developments in commercial circles before 
investing. A shipment of $500,000 in gold to Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, is noted this week. 


Exports of merchandise from the United States con- 
tinue to decrease, the total value for July being $4380,- 
000 less than June, which until then were the lightest 
since August, 1898. July exports were valued at $88,- 
807,960, as compared with $109,452,510 for July last 
year. Imports in July, on the other hand, were the 
largest for any July in six years, and were in excess 
of any month this year except March. For the seven 
months ending July 31 the imports and exports are as 
follows: 





1901. 1902. 
TEOTOD: ak 05 :060-00sscwene ceeedecesess $831,305,132 $727,004,123 
TOONUE: ooo ess vce 00 dennteccdeucuades 506,523,539 535,548,362 
RES SIN in bs Cores cneans ae $324,781,593 $191,455,761 
Add excess of exports, old. .cccscccs sovves 13,165,280 
Add excess of exports, GllVeP...ccccce = cvecse 11,522,563 
Apparent balance of exports......... — seeses $216,143,604 


The statement of the New York banks, including 
the 68 banks represented in the Clearing House, for 
the week ending August 16, gives the following totals, 
comparison being made with the corresponding weeks 
of 1901 and 1900: 








1900. 1901. 1902. 

Loans and discounts....$814,883,600 $884,810,300 $929,148,000 
DOES: scaaccadicsudes 894,317,800 964,629,200 960,246,000 
COINCUIATIOR 66 0ccvecesae 28,083,600 29,039,000 32,105,100 
a, OTE CPOE Ee 168,922,900 181,711,100 170,838,000 
Legal tenders. 75,213,600 77,868,100 76,350,100 
Total LOWS... 505 ccs $244,136,500 $259,579,200 $247,188,100 
Legal requirements..... 223,579,450 241,157,300 240,061,500 

Balance surplus....... $20,557,050 $18,421,900 $7,126,600 


Changes for the week, this year, were increases of 
$2,653,200 in loans and discounts, $603,000 in depos- 
its, and $224,900 in circulation; decreases of $620,400 
in specie, $1,123,500 in legal tenders, and $1,904,650 
in surplus reserve. 


The following table shows the specie holdings of 
the leading banks of the world at the latest dates 
covered by their reports. The amounts are reduced 
to dollars and comparison is made with the holdings 
at the corresponding date last year: 















——1901. 1902. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
N. ZZ. Ame'G. SISL Tea tte wv SITE BES OORlkceves 
England ..... 968,002,650  «§._—«€—sasincee 164,506,815 csescec 
France ...... 490,553,720 $223,881,025 523,989,440 $224,433,120 
Germany .... 171,675,000 70,120,000 185,210,000 68,500,000 
oo eee 70,015,000 84,950,000 71,070,000 97,265,000 
Nethl'ds 31,253,500 27,856,000 24,472,500 33,208,500 
Belgium ..... 15, 500 7,718,500 15,683,535 7,841,615 
BOGE cc sevnes 79,345,000 9,661,500 80,725,000 10,138,000 
Russia ...... 351,110,000 37,295,000 368,180,000 44,300,000 


The returns of the Associated Banks of New York 
are of date August 16 and the others August 14, as re- 
ported by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
cable. The New York banks do not report silver sep- 
arately, but specie carried is chiefly gold. The Bank 
of England reports gold only. 


The silver market has been quiet to steady. Any 
advance in price has been met by liberal offers, and 
as a result the upward tendency has been checked, and 
it the same-time supplies are absorbed at current 
rates. 

The United States Assay Office in New York re- 
ports receipts of 82,000 oz. silver for the week. 


Shipments of silver from London to the East for 
the year up to August 7 are reported by Messrs. Pix- 
ley & Abell’s circular as follows: 


1901. 1902. Changes. 

INGA: «isc oisacescne ene SeGseumaee £3,925,445 D. £766,765 
CHGS os caamay scene 376,008 112,380 D. 263,628 
The Stralts....6s<e0 79,976 70,550 D. 9,426 
Totals ...........-5,148,104 £4,108,375 D. £39,819 


Receipts this week were £77,500 in bar silver from 
the United States, £5,500 from the West Indies, and 
£7,500 from Australia; total, £90,500. Shipments were 
£165,500 in bar silver to India. 


Indian exchange has been weakened by the good 
money supply in the country, coupled with the pur- 
chases of silver by the mint and the freer offering of 
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council bills. Hence council bills sold in London at 
15.90d. per rupee. 


The foreign merchandise trade of Great Britain in 
the 7 months ending July 31 is reported as below: 


1901. 1902. 
| ORE E OTE. £306,790,912 
MU haa asc ne dak pices siocincnwae 162,966,169 161,404,744 
| re £ 142,450,158 £145,386,168 


This shows an increase of £1,374,585, or 0.4 per cent 
in imports, a decrease of £1,561,425, or 0.9 per cent in 
exports, and an increase of £2,936,010, or 2.5 per cent 
in the balance of imports. The movement of gold and 
silver for the 7 months is given as follows: 





Gold: 1901. 1902. Changes. 
BES» dvcsardsccces £13,631,490 £12,849,527 D. £782,163 
OD ook escvicccecis 5,168,959 5,512,702 I. 343,743 

Excess imports...... £8,462,531 £7,336,625 D. £1,125,906 

Silver: 

SRUDOTUN 6 ikies dicciccces £6,922,404 £4,727,346 D. £2,195,058 
MEE Gadeuwanneenes 6,951,456 5,701,891 D. 1,249,565 
Excess, exports...... £29,052 £974,545 I. £945,493 


Of the silver imported this year £3,789,493, or 80.2 
per cent of the total, was from the United States. 


Prices of Foreign Coins. 







Asked 
PIN a issig Sinsaetuwncincvacanetewerseaes $0.42 
Peruvian soles and Chilean pesos 42 


as 5 ing dae adh cdedesses ct taeinten i 4 
Twenty francs........ eas ieninae 86 3. 
Twenty marks........ sae Baw f 4 
Spanish 25 pesetas 4 


CSR Ri 


OTHER METALS. 


Daily Prices of Metals in New York. 









































-Silver— -—-Copper-— -——-Spelter- —— 
mt | g| £] .| | | 

+) &o élo™ g | Lead | N.Y. St. L. 
3| S|. jesiee |S sl/aog .| 
B Ee glSsi5& (8 o/25 SS) cts | ct | ote 
<| A 5/6"! 8 = 3 S55} 

*| G8 |2°|3 | © |S &|3a 4! peri. | per ib. | per Ib. 
| ee ne ee 
15\4. 871; 52% 104.2.) 1146) 11%! 51506 4.05 5.3744) - 

d yiblens ae Nee @Il% alts 1156 2814 @s.10 lana 5.25 
16/4.8744 62% lety| 6 MIS ailic|--+- 234 a4't0 |e a®| 5-25 
18/4.86)4 5296 24%) 8 1134/5146 28M l@4"In \@cien®| 5-25 
19) 14/5 1116| 114 51.9. 9% | 4.05 | 5.37% \ 
20) 8 5y ly) | “A 521K ¢ . | Dede rm On 

4 ee se Al @uisaia tise) 6 4 @4-10 @5.50 5.25 
21\4. lg D4, | 4\r413 UD | Due 
4-864 B26 2454 isla 113418 8 @4.10 |@5.5e | 5.25 





London quotations are per long ton, (2,240 tbs.) standard copper, 
which is now the equivalent of the former g.m.b’s. The New 
York quotaticns for electrolytic copper are for cakes, ingots or 
wirebars: the price of electrolytic cathodes is usually 0.25¢ lower 
than these firures. 


Copper.—The dulness which we have had to report 
for some time past continues. Although somewhat 
lower prices have again been named, they have not 
yet proved sufficiently attractive to induce heavy pur- 
chases, buyers continuing to hold off. The improve- 
ment in London in standard copper encouraged Euro- 
pean buyers to make some offers, which led to busi- 
ness. We quote Lake copper at 1114@11%c.; electro- 
lytic in cakes, wirebars and ingots at 114@11%c., in 
cathodes at 11@11%ce.; casting copper at 11\c. 

The London market for speculative sorts, which 
closed last Thursday at £51 10s. for spot, £51 15s. 
for three months, ruled at about these prices until 
Wednesday of this week, when spot improved to £52 
2s. 6d., and three months to £52 10s. At the close the 
market is cabled at £51 16s. 3d. for spot, £52 3s. 9d. 
for three months. 

Statistics for the first half of August show a de- 
crease in the visible supplies of 1,000 tons. 

Refined and manufactured sorts we quote: English 
tough, £55 10s.@£56; best selected, £56@£56 10s. ; 
strong sheets, £68 10s.; India sheets, £66 10s.; yellow 
metal, 6d. 


Exports of copper from Atlantic ports in the week 
Snded August 19 are reported by our special corre- 
spondents as follows: Great Britain, 57 tons; Ger- 
many, 998; Holland, 1,197; Italy, 52; Austria, 225; 
Malta, 15; Japan, 5; Argentina, 30; total, 2,579 tons. 
Imports were 4 cases copper plates and 2,858 tons ore. 

Copper production, as reported by Mr. John Stan- 
ton, who acts as statistician for the producing compa- 
nies, was as follows for July and the 7 months ending 
July 31, stated in long tons (2,240 Ibs.) of fine copper: 


























——July—— —Seven months— 

1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 

U. S., reporting mines...... 18,585 22,749 131,379 140.497 
U. S., outside sources....... 3,400 4,000 24,000 26,700 
ee, We Bes can wrasvncees 21,985 26,749 155,378 167,197 
Foreign reporting mines.... 9,254 9,210 56,101 61,756 
PO: 6 ccccissccevivessa 31,239 35,959 211,480 228,953 
Exports, U. S...c.ccce .eeee 6,824 11,733 54,851 109,699 


Tin.—The end of last week the market was fairly 
active, but during this week it relapsed into dulness. 
At the close we quote spot at 284c., August at 28.15c., 
September at 27%c. 
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The foreign market, which closed last Thursday at 
£124 15s. for spot, £122 10s. for three months, was 
up to £127 15s. for spot, £124 12s. 6d. on Friday. On 
Monday it was £127 10s. for spot, £123 for three 
months, and on Wednesday moved to £128 and £124 
5s., respectively.’ On Thursday it reacted, and the 
closing quotations are cabled as £126 15s. for spot, 
£125 5s. for three months. 

Lead.—The market is unchanged. We quote St. 
Louis at 3.9714@4.05c.; New York at 4.05@4.10c. 

From abroad the quotation for Spanish lead is 
cabled as £11 1s. 3d.@£11 2s. 64., with English 5s. 
higher. 


4 St. Louis Lead Market.—The John Wahl Commis- 
sion Company telegraphs us as follows: Lead is un- 


changed. Missouri brands are quoted at 4c., and de- 
silverized, 4.05c. Trading is of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter. 


Spanish Lead Market.—Messrs. Barrington & Holt, 
of Cartagena, Spain, write us under date of August 9 
as follows: The price of silver during the week has 
been 13.25 reales per oz. Exchange has gone up by 15 
centimos to 34.40 pesetas to £1. The local quotation 
for pig lead on wharf has been 61 reales per qtl., which 
on above exchange is equal to £9 18s. 7d. per ton of 
2,240 lbs. f. 0. b. Cartagena. Exports were 188,037 
kilos pig lead and 1,636 kilos silver bars to Marseilles, 
France. 


Spelter—The demand for spelter, both for early 
and distant shipment, continues very strong, and the 
premium for spot metal is disappearing in so far as 
the sellers are raising their prices for September and 
October shipment. Consumption in the brass, as well 
as the galvanizing trade, is very good. We quote St. 
Louis at 544c.; New York, 53%@5tl4c. 

The foreign market has advanced, good ordinaries 
being quoted at £18 17s. 6d., specials 5s. higher. 


St. Louis Spelter Market—The John Wahl Com- 
mission Company telegraphs us as follows: Spelter is 
a little easier. Latest sales are on a basis of 5.15c., 
East St. Louis. It looks a little as if we had reached 
top. 


Spanish Zine Ore Market.—Messrs. Barrington & 
Holt, of Cartagena, Spain, write us under date of 
August 9 as follows: The price at the mines for 
blende and calamine continues very firm, and demand 
is good at top prices, notwithstanding the recent weak- 
ness in the price of spelter. 


Antimony.—We quote Cookson’s at 9%4c.; Hallett’s 
at 8c.; Hungarian, Italian, Japanese and U. S. Star 
at 73%c. 


Nickel.—The price is now quoted by leading pro- 
ducers at 40@47c. per lb. for large quantities down to 
ton lots, according to size and terms of order. The 
price for smaller lots, according to quantity, runs as 
high as 60c. per Ib. 


Platinum.—Consumption continues good, and prices 
are firmer. Ingot platinum in large lots brings $19 
per oz. in New York. 

Chemical ware (crucibles and dishes), best ham- 
mered metal from store in large quantities is worth 
73Y4e. per gram. 


Quicksilver—The New York price continues $48 
per flask for large orders, with a slightly higher figure 
for small lots. In San Francisco prices are steady, 
and the quotations are $45.50@$46.50 per flask for do- 
mestic orders. For export orders $44 per flask is 
quoted. The London price remains £8 15s. per flask, 
with the same figure quoted from second hands. 


Minor Metals and Alloys.—Wholesale prices, f. 0. b. 
works, are as follows: 


Alumitam., Yer Ib. | Per Ib. 
No. 1, 99% ingots....33@37c. Ferro-Tungsten (37%)....28¢. 
No. 2, 90% ingots....31@34c. | Magnesium ............. $2.75 
Rolled sheets.......... 4c. up | Manganese, pure (N.Y.)..60c. 
Alum-bronze ........ 20@23c. | Mangan’e Cop. (20% Mn) 82e. 
Nickel-alum ......... 33@39e. Mangan’e Cop. (30% Mn) 38e. 
rere $1.50 | Molybdenum (Best)..... $1.82 
Chromium, pure (N.Y.)...80c. Phosphorus .......e.eeee- 50c. 
Copper, red oxide........ 50c. REE v4 cacetuscerace 70e. 
Ferro-Molyb’um (50%)...$1.25 | Sodium metal............. 50c. 
Ferro-Titanium (10%)....90c. Tungsten (Best).........-. 62c. 
Ferro-Titanium (20@25%, 

We Bebctccwescnceseedes 55c. 


Variations in price depend chiefly on the size of the 
order. 


: Average Prices of Metal« per tb., New York. 








emeanpeenionenenmeesnerisns eames ees 








Tin. wad. Spelter. 

Month. 1902. 1901. 1% 1901. 1902. 901 
January ...... 23.54 26.51 4,000 4.350 4.27 4.18 
February ..... 24.07 26.68 4.075 4.350 4.15 4.01 
Marth .ccccce 26.32 26.03 4.075 4.350 4.28 8.91 
AOR ccccsces Bleue 25.93 4.075 4.350 4.37 3.98 
May ccccccce 29.85 27.12 4.075 4.350 4.47 4.04 
TE ac cacwuwes 29.36 28.60 ~ 4.075 | 4.350 4.96 3.99 
WE icesecnds< 28.38 27.85 4.075 4,350 5.27 8.95 
August ......... e 26.78 eees 4.350 ese 3.99 
September 25.31 awed 4.350 wee 4.08 
October ....... eee 26.62 wens 4.350 oan 4.23 
November ween 26.67 nee 4.350 ein 4.29 
December .. coe 24.36 «ute 4.153 <a« 4.31 

WOOP cccccece 26.54 4.334 4.08 
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. ___ Average Prices of Copper. | DIVIDENDS. ASSESSMENTS. 
New York London ae —Latest Dividend - : 
Electrolytic. Lake Staudurd. Per Total Loca- 
al one : . 
Month 192, WL. 2802, 1901. 12, 101, | Name of Company, Date. Share. Total. toDate. | Name of Company. tion. No. Deling. Sale. Aint. 
January ...... 11.053 16.25 = 11.322 16.77 48.430 71.78 | eke he 9 $18,887, : 
- : tA zamated Copper......./ . 2 e aon . 
February ..... 12,173 16.38 12,378 1690 65.16 71.17 | ‘Amalsam: uted Copper Aug. 25.50 §760,489$18,887,248 . 
ES: 11.882 16.42 12.188 16.94 53.39 69.54 | SaeRs: TOs) Fev en tane esa Sept. 1 1.25 75,000 1,282,500 BIGKE. coccesvesoccocoses Nev Sept. 10 Sept. 30 j 
er 11.618 16.43 11.986 16.94 52.79 69.61 | “Bartolome; Mex... .....ic0es Aug. 31 -22 2,440 57,438 | Amnandale ...........+- Utah. .. Aug. 15 Sept. 8 tKiig 
— tteeeeeee ta coe oe aa as ae eS een Seut. 2 .05 10,000 190,000 | Blue Ext................ Utah 3 Aug. 12 Aug. 30 00% 
Sneecceve -* -< i. 5 . | | 
Oo EAAESS 11.771 16.31 11.923 16.61 52.89 67.60 *Calumet & Hecla, Mich....Aug. 26 5.00 500,000 79,350,000 | Brunswick Con. -Cal Aug. 29 Sept. 26 U 
, -srbovee coos 16.25 e+e. 16.50 ones 66.34 *Cinco Senores, Mex........Aug. 31 4.08 8,160 674,945 | California ......-...66. Utah Best. G© = svowcs 1. 
oe Sake, auae 238 ee a are *Con. Mercur, Utah........ Sept. 9 .£3 30,000 + — 390,000 eee Utah... Aug. 15 Sept. 8 b 
laohpr .... . moo 16.224 "46.38 cece 64.51 +General Chem., com....... Sept. 1.1.00 74,103 855.918 Guuld & Corry......... Nev. 99 Aug. 15 Sept. 3 ! 
December eo. 13.845 sess” Qe osee 52.34 *Gold Coin, Colo............Aug. 25 -O1 10,000 1,180,000 Hale & Norcross........ Nev. 10 Sept. 3 Sept. 3 10 
eae aa Se eee *Golden Cycle, Colo.......4 Aug. 25 .00% 11,250 22.500 SAaeeERO ov cacccess Utah. 11 Aug. 7 Aug. 26 U) 
_ Baer -+000e- soo SOUT > 16.68 an | *Guadalupe, Mex.........../ Aug. 23.83 8,300 3,475,350 Humboldt ......--.... Utah. 2 Aug. 11 Sept. 3 .001-10 
New York prices are in cents, per dian London prices in PEMIG, WAL, ccceccnsccesecnivl Aug. 16 .15 15,000 391,500 Ixern River Oil ......... Cal. .. Sept. 3 = .....0-. 50 
— ae ~ —_ ton of 2,240 Ibs., standard copper. SHietewa,: Ove. osiccciccss Aug. 25 .01% 19,500 209,000 MMithe QMOE .vciisescs Utah. 13 Sept. 1 Sept. 18 .01 
e prices for electrolytic copper are for cakes, ingots or a »- on on, 5o 5 7 + ' ’ ‘ , Je ; 
wire bars; prices of cuthodes are usually 0.25 cent lower. Homestake, S. D.......... Ang. 25 .25 52.500 11,493,750 Marianu Magsicano ..... Cal. 30 Aug. 18 Sept. 8 05 
— cial aheeaneenaNNaainEieie a pinnate Homestake, extra........... Aug. 25.25 aeeO 8 « -wbawioe SS Sen iondeabenessan Cal. 6 Aug. 19 Sept. 16 Av 
Average Prices of Silver, per ounce , Troy. *Natividad, Mex. .......... Aug. 23 1.65 3,960 143,244 Monte Cristo........... Utah. Aug. 11 Sept. 1 0% 
as 902. °° ©XDOL 1900, *N. Y. & Hond., Rosario...Aug. 27. .10 15,000 1,790,000 New Montezuma......... Cal. ee BR xakneeas 02 
a a. &. ¥. London. N.Y. London. ee _ ‘Wutaria, Wieh...........<5 Sept. 20 .30 45,000 14,872,000 Old Home Con........... Cal. OE nasaks v1 
ina ae an SE, a, tOhio & Ind. Nat. Gas..... Sept. 3 1.00 90,000 990,000 Pacilic ..... Seecasucee Utah. 4 Aug. 10 Sept. 3 Ww 
January » 25.62 55.56 28.97 2.82 27.30 59.30 ep, . : fi on or 41.5 aria © » ¢ Aug. 2 Sept. 9 yy) 
February . 25.41 55.09 28.13 61.06 27 40 59.76 Pacific Gunst Borax, Cal...Aug. 29 1. ° amy 00 — ame OCOPPOL vecccvece Cem > Aug. 20 Sept. 00% 
March ...... 25.00 54.23 27.04 60.83 27.59 59.81 Peerless Qil, Cal........... Sept. 1 07 7,000 ne es Nev. 63 July 31 Aug. 31 uv 
RT ovcne - 24.34 52.72 27.30 59.29 27.41 meee «6 PRA, Mek... csecnsce Aug. 30 20.63 51,588 1,777,351 ) SERRE cca wsswsivessaay Cal mt. G  aieviese 00% 
_ teeeees ioe oo oo ao 2 or end | §Phila, Gas, pf............. Sept. 1 1.25 99,959 699,713 | Purjue Surprise ...... Utah. 2 Aug. 18 Sept.12 .00% 
DB sosesse 24. a 7.42 9. a YJ | alee " a oti ¥ | 
EP ncosgat 2.28 G2OS «699808 «6855.08 «62828 (GLEE | CC RawhlerCaribeo, B. C.....Ang. 30 01 12,500 = 188,000 | Red Wing......+.-++04. Utah. Aug. 15 Sept. 6  .01 
August ..... cece owes 20.04 55.37 ™. 13 -. 14 Sta, Gertrudis, Mex.. . Aug. 25 oe 11,880 2,601,016 Red Wing Extension....Utah 2 Aug. 11 Aug. 30 00% 
September vee 26.95 =6GK2606 6 2N.NG =662.68 =| tStandard Ofl Co.......... Sept. 15 5.00 4,850,000 54,335,000 as ne Aug. 12 Sept. 1 10 
October Se 26.62 57.59 29.58 63.83 | | ne 7 Rae |, BRARE SD oncess< eens rebabs ee co : 
November eres 26.12 56.64 29.66 64.04 | ‘U. S. Steel Corp. com..... Sept. 30 1.00 5,084,952 20,443,261 | Springfield ose bssereeess Utah 1 Aug. 11 Aug. 30 OL 
December ae .-. 25.46 685.10 29.68 64.14 | Va.-Car. Chem., com....... Sept. 1 1.25 349,805 2,629,454 ET oesennsevsnen. Utah. Aug. 18 =Sept. 18 — 00% 
| OUD éa<xcadneeateen® Cal. PT ae | re aerry ae -2U 
Pe Pee eee HEHE HESS SHEE HSE EHS HEHEHE EEE EROS ES ESE SES ESES Unele Sam OOM. .cccccoe tah 1 Aug. 25 Sept. 11 08 
Tear ..--- ; es oe = 6 _ SC cechs ee URES e > ee huWeNESAUSRS UO auaD ES KoKsb ASK EeESRE Deere Erde TGR GIONS | nue tesew seas Nev. 41 Sept. 8 Sept. 29 -05 
The New York prices are per fine ounce; the London quota — | Wellington Oil........... Cal. .. ee. 350 lwktwee 1.01 
tion is per standard ounce, .925 fine. | *Monthly. tQuarterly. §Semi-annual. | WEEE cksicecsccossntle @ Aug. 4 Sept. 2 Ul 
STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, MASS.* 
7 Company and : pari “Aug. iM. Aug. b. Fe Aug. 16. Aug. 1 “Aug. 19. | Aug. 20. Sale i ame 7 i Aug. 14. ; Aug. 15, | Aug. i6. | Aug. 18.; Aug..1%.; Aug. 20. 
Location. “ink} ole, |e, © \-e. 1 a. ak Gaunae. aie a ee ee arn aa ee ae 
Amalgamated c.,Mont) 100! 58.38 66.38 |65.88 65.75 65.50 65.38 66 75 |65 00 86.00 |65. 50 | 62.25 65 75 38,509 —— a A eee a ee i. coat A Decca Mite 
*Anaconda c., Mont. 2 ...005)- — ‘ sa seeelecceeelecceeelecereels see |e eeee}-e+-+» | Adventure Con., c.... 25 100,000 22 50 . wf 
Anaconda, ¢.. Colo... De tsk sansa os sone] ccccceleccoselceveeclocse. olsccecelscsscelece selecsscclecs o> | Alloney . wot 8 80,090 i 
Best & Belcher, Nev cPt es Rees NAb bese SESE Kepodl Sh Dhvdas. Kem vckbh tlstebeileckusal “oskshiee seed enseecape Sie Amalgamate d,_ 100 | 1,538,879 66.25 6 $3.63 66 
Brunswick, g., Cal... 1 1,30 |Am. Gold Dredging.) 5 EME cols senles uadiaes ae 
I a, es OL EE as oe 1D. Laxey OP Ase 06d secteleucece ] AOD Lasence] AUB bssess 5,500 | am. Z. L. & Sm 25 60,000 
Demaatock Bonds, Mer.| B00 dono da. dence onnen ado cnce df -coceefeccoee| gegen af conse dl gnageal ences. ee 1 Se edo beeen egal ned oerd 
Con.Cal.&Va..¢.8 Nev, Ze 1.25 . teeeelceee aleveeesleeee efeceres) BBO | 6... 12.30 |... .. 10) Arcadian, ¢ 25) "150,000, 5.00 4.75. 5.00 .....| 5.38 500 & i 
Cripple Creek c.,S0lo.) Ve...) 2... ee eee sees --+ | Atlantic, SB) NI oils aA crsccdecsswhseodscs ssh ae oe a 
Crown Point, Nev..... oc ol oxeeen ones Bingham. Con. 8...| 50) 160,000 32.50,32.00 .....).. ..|..-../... 2). oo.}. .. 33.39) 32.00 
Daly, Utah............. 20 -a.- | Bonanza Dev.......... 10; 300,000 .90 .80 .9U).....|) 85. .../ 86 .85 LUU .98.... 
Elkton, 2., Colo. DAE eee cee ee eee ee eee e el treet el seen ee] neeeeleeeeee ee ee ee! BR [eee 200 Breece, Colo..... ....| 25) 200,000 ; esa ssuasteeoent 
Golden Fleece, Colo.. Le 309 | British’ Columbia.. a s 250,000 . . ig as Maro AA ot ; a 
Greene Con., c., Mex..) 10 27.13 26.88 (27.13 27.00 (27.00 27.00 |... _..)....../27.26 | 27.13 | 27.50 |...... 4,335 | Cal. « Hecla,c........| 25) 100,000, 5.49,.....| 6.40) 5.35/5 35, 6.3 SeAawemel wae dan 
Hale & Norcross, Nev BWW ee cele eee e el ecee alee ee eel ee eeee| NT | eel cece es] cee eeleeee Levees w0 | Centennial, ¢......... | 25) 9W0.....) 0000 17. BP ssea tins alawsun J 18.25, 18.00 17.75 
coeees Cenwer, Uank....] Bh RSD fo. . fu. conf sc0 se | s0cinc cfs cove cf Ol OP [OEeES |sss0e cl cesceclcoe oc] -eoees 160 | Central Oil. .......... 25) 60,050 . oe cals 
Iron Silver, Colo....). 20... a | ae seg Rs ee: abe Dl 
Isabella, ¢., Colo. ..... Dw. of e.eee | BO [ee eee] IB [eo eeee else seeaj seen el] BZ [..... | #2 | 2.0... 2,000 | Con. Mercur, g....... 5 | 1,000,000 2.13 2.96 2.13] 2.06, 2.13. ...|... «| 2.13 2 06 2.1 
Jack Pot, Colo........, 1 --. | Sopper Range Con....) 100) 285,000 57.00 .....!57 00 56.50 56. 13 56.00 56.50 57.50 57.00)... 
Little Chief, s.1.,Colo = 1)......)... ..]- 2.2. -[-e20 | 228 [oeeee elec ee e|eeeeee] -12 J... 0} ones] e eee 400 | Daly-West., g.8....... 20! 190,000 .....|.....'52 00|. ...62 00. ...62.00..... 52.00 61.00... .'..... 
Mexican, s., Nev. | 3 :.+|++++ - | Dominion Coal........ 100) 150,000 .....)..... 1434 BIN caslcceccd RR oasecl ewe cleueus 
Mine Securiti .3 | 100 #.50 |...... | Dominion Coal, pf....| 100) 30,000 ... PA oe eaten ne Ral ae 
MollieGibson.s ‘olo Bieeeeee cee ce ee als tees) seen el eeeee| OB Le ceeesleeeees eeeee oeeeeel ee eeee 300° Dominion I & $..... | 100) 100,000 70.50 69.00 72.88 71.00 74.13 73.00 77.50 74.00, 79.50 77 257 
Ontario, s. 1., wee WOU ee eee ee ee eee] cece el eee el scene ele eeeeeleeeeee sone al eeee +e) 9.00 |...... -:.> | Elm River............. 12} 100,000.... |.....! 3.00 coed edness alas eee 
Ophir, 8., Nev ....... Boece cece ee DZD [ee ee ee) cece eeeeee] eel ee eeee D200). 62. ./ 28 |... 709 | Franklin, c. tees} 25) 100,000 21 00°72 °)31 00). 22. 10.50): 2.00 11. (00 10 63.2... 
Portland, g.,C ie 3 SUNS SNR Deeb al SenknGlnew ee 200 | Gu inajuato ¢ on. ated 5| 385,000|.....|..... 3.50 3.75 3 : % 75 
Potosi, g. 8 , : Ne v Biiveceels cee elee epee wale ee elec eee el eee peeleeee eel eeee a) ceeeeleceeeel eeeeeel seen Isle Royale Con., ¢...) 25) 150,000. .. F 13.25, .. 
uicksilver, Cal... .. 100 -++ |Mass Con.,c...........| 25) 100,000 17.1: 25 17.00 17 sa us 
uicksilver pf., Sal...) 300... -- | Mayflower, Gos -oe ...| 25) 100,000 2.2% DGG). icc 1B oc canes 
ee eo CD Bo od od sankbdesmnesisen Sal ecebals kxscluncks sl aouxbolesesnalvacnee 200 | Michigan, c. 25/ 100,000 11.50... ..)... bsnl chiens Sonpenle 
Standard Con.,g., Cal; 10 loose! cecal oes [aes seal one sns Mohawk, c... 25| 190,000 45.50 45.13 45.90 44.75 45.50 45.2 a 
Tenn. c., Tenn. ; 16.50 |16 50 ')18.75 16.38 | 9,500 Mont. Coal & Coke.. 25 200,000, 3.6) 3.00 
Union. c., N.C...... 3.50 (3.50 |3 50 850 | Mont’] & Boston, ¢. 5| 570,000 .....|.....| 2.50)... ENS 
White Knob. ¢. s 21.63 | 21.5 21.50 3,100 | National.............. 25 100,000 BAe a ea Es tea en fn 
oe ; De... fee eee] seen fee eee eae Gl GAeKERIGS INODED HERE RoeEs ab acerileckashleGacs Asniaes N. E. Gas & Coke.. 100 |.... | Ba 8S 
Yellow Jacket, Nev. . Pickn ae ae Née hones ene eel pekep nls 460561 ecenkel) okeb ed oeses Mebavesieenses evans els esse Old Colony, c ........, 25) 100,000.....)... See ns : a aN 
= bie : : Old Dousinion, ere 25 150,000 18.00 17 5 18.00 . <shl anon cl REE a2 5001 62t 
*Per cent SEPROODIR, Go ..5..000005.1 Oe 96,150 57 OU .... 00 56.23 56.25 55.75 56.00 35.56 66.00 55 OU... 1,371 
- $$$ ~ - | Parrot, s. c............| 10) 229,850 27.00 26 2 (ce cE) + calca;  alsaven sass aun 201 
| Phoenix Con.,c.......| 25} 100,000 .....'..... J en FAME oA ok BAR casee 1 
| Rhode i Bo... yale soul el S05 ddd poll aneuntasees 1.96 2.2) 2202) a8. . wae Is 
ron and Industrial Stocks. | Rhode island, c. fF Oe SD os ainat o5-s cl ESN RD nckacl se os.cbs: «. Steno dl MN oped accualeveval 4 
Coal, Iron and - . Santa Fe, gz. c.........| 10, 250,000 2°35 2.00 200 Lal i 7A... W220) Digg 9817825] 2,50 
——____ —_____ — : —— | Shannon, c. RF cosecaeea 6) 186296 11.00... ./ 10.88 10.50 11.00 10 75 10.75 10 00 11.00 10 25 11 ov) ..... 1,83: 
Am. Agr. Chem., U.S..; 100; 26%|...... Ess wbcesccdoskes 267% 2649, 29 200 | Tamarack, c.......... } 25; 60,000 .....).. . |375%e| 2 75| 1.75).....| £.70 174%) 1.73 &.70 1.71 335 
Am. Agr.Chem-piU aL conwe bs 5 eto i've eee 90 |. eee ‘ Tecumseh,. anes oat See WME ssa Assaee 2} SBS eee I: en <a eh akon ee x BiG seacnt Gi 
Am. Sm. & Ref., U.S. ./ 100) 48 |...... 48 vase} 4736| 46'6| 4745] 4744) 4756) 4076) 47 467% | 10,800 Trinity, c.. oenssd MET MEIER cox el oacck 13.74 /11.50)..... (eulcdwal sansa eee Oe oa. 585 
Am. Sm. 4 Ref. ott S.| 100) 97%)... 97% |... | B7-e|......| O7sa 974) 974)... i, | ee | 1,320 | United Copper... 100, 450,00... oA ce oe ata le am hiss eddies eeohaiel aos os 
Col. Fuel a L., Colo....| 100) 91.4 914; * 104 9134 90 90.4) 85 88 8034 |68,385 | United States, z.......| 25 250,000 21.13 21 00 21.00 20.50 21 Ov 20.88 21 06 20.75 20 75 20.75 20.50 24 OO 2,288 
Col. & H. C. & I., Colo. | 100) 21 2 2); 2 2 20 |... .| 3,900 |. 8. Coal & Oil....... 25) 240,000 17.00 16.63 17.00 16.50 16.38 ..... 16.50.... 16.88 16.63 17.03 16.85 7,83 
Crucible Steel, U. 8. 100 2 22 1461 Lo ee Se aap 5 300,00. ETL. <5 Oe a bass lsnaded dsea clan ayeh eae octeereee 4s i 
Crucible Steel, pf,U.S. | 100 8ti}s| 1,358 | Victoria, c............., 25) 100,000 6.6), 6.00).....].....].....| 6.00 5.88 6.0u 5 76..... 66 
int] S. Pump, U.S....|/ 200) SS |......] SB |......] 2. eb onree| GREG... 0 cf ecveeebeovecefeos  bovces 450 | Washington, c........ 25 60,000 0... eR a GE oe coe WE aul eee a 
rr er OCF Oe eee cacc ch MR FM: Deetaclavacntlenynaet acces 4) MAb ceses 112 | Winona. c.............| 25) 100,000. | 6.00]8.00/ 5.00 .....| 5.38 5.00.....|.....| 5.00..... 4,432 
Mong. R. Coal, Pa....| 100 atid 839 | Wolverine, c.......... 25 RD « chwa’ vcane 58.50). .... 58.00 57.5057 50... |. 5X.00,... . Li 
Mong. R. Coal pf, Pa. | 100 405g 1.730 | ————_ ——__————— — - — — 
National Lead, U.S.... | 100 257 254% |11,820 
National Lead pf, U.S. 100 92 ce ae 1,300 * Official Quotations Boston Stock Exchange. Total sales, 101,664 shares. 
Phila Nat. Gas.. ./ 109 50% ce = 5,117 | 
Phila Nat. Gas, pf. ..| 100 5 ase ce . < cab eek aia ake = ——— — ———— = = — ——————— 
Pittsburg Coal, Pa....| 100) 29 2834 a 28%4| 2834| 2834) 2854 ZB4e! 28% 2856 Wo 
Pittsburg Coal pf, Pa..| 100) 90%) 9034) Yl 90%) $1 905g! B07 905g) 904) 9046) 99%! 10% 
Republic 4 8.,U.S.../100) 194) 19 1944| 19% 193g) 19 19%; 1 194) 19 2044) 9944 |14,173 | 
Republic Las. ‘pf, S.|} 109) 7itq)..... 7094 |... 7654 |. . fs 77 764 77'4, 2% HIA 
Sloss-Shef S.41., Ala.|100) 44 45 | 44 | 45%) 45 | 4553) 45 | 4555| 4484] .... : PHILADELP » PA.§ 
Sloas-ShefS.4I.pf,Ala.|100)..... |...... 85 Oe ereer ea aeL Sd asa Sti 2 | ee 
Standard Oil, U.S.....| 100, 674 | 670 675 670 (675 670 FF eee 675 670% Gi4 670 371 a a ee aoe ee ae si rs ie 5 7 
Tenn. C. 1. 4R.R., Ala. 100) 68'4) 68 6Si<' 6M 68 6746 68K «676 «6D t74q\ 76 68'¢ | 38,500 | Name and Location Aug. “ ‘Aug. 15. Aug. 16. Aug. LS. Ang. U9. Aug. 20. . 
U.S. Cast I. Pipe, U S./100)...... sneak MET PRNDB Ls ccs be tek oeene of (PEGE, Is 12 11%} 1,000 of Company. I esis rere ag eens ne ee 
U.8.C.L. Pipe, pf, U.8.}100) 4 | 68. |......) 0.0.) ae) aig occ. 46% | 46a /....../......| 1800 7 val| WH. |; L. | H.; L. | H.; L. | A L. | H L. | H. 
U.S. Re d. & Ref.,Coio. | 109)...... 454 32 i 3236)......| 32%) 31 33%, 32 | 1,100 | : ge FO a ee Sf ee ee 
U.S. Red.& Ref.pf,C: SEBIMEDL coccN as ce 59 60 504s) GR |...... Bar 990 | Am. Alkali, Mich.....; $50 ......)...... weperaleceeeeleezen lessees 50. ~ 00 ..--., 
U.S.Steel Corp.,U.S...|100) 40% “ 4 iM 41 40% | 407% 4034 40%! 403¢) 4146 “4024 '51,.595 | 4m. Cement........... 10 7.00...... 7.0.2... 7.09). 7.25 7.13 
U.S.Steel Corp. pf.U S./100! 90%) 495g) 90%! 90b5) 9056) § 9%; 90% 90% 90 90% 9044 |18.332 | Cambria fron, Pa..... 50, 49.00..... | 49.50... neal MOON. 50352 4).00 Pi eriry 
Va.-Car Chem., U.S...|10)) 68346 OUT” a mete Uiirecadas U84| 67% 6856!...... 685<| 67%| 5.490 | Cambria Steel, Pa.....| 50 20.88 26 75 27.50 26.88 27:50, 27.38 27 63 27.50, 27.75 50, 28 13 2 
Sener Coen SEAT GOOL... 1B PEED bons ences [.ecnncbssewdoccoadecsees ccs oa 909 | Penn. Steel, pfd......) 10 98.90) ..... 98.00... Sonne a cose 9 50 99.00 3.0, 99 50 2,200 
W’ house Elect.. Pa. 50 | 220 Oe Boe 219 gop | Susq. IL. &S., Pa...... Ml -abcasAreaess 276) 3.43\......|..... cn cocclsk pe cates 2.43 . "21 
W’house Elect.,pf,Pa.| 50) ... ASU RRESER ORE eM dEe. MEAcARa bey e wdecaas Laces dso 100 | nited Gas L.. Pa.. -| 1.09 1.0874 1.09 1.0894 1.0854. 1.09 1.0876 1.097%) ......'2 Aba 1 1.0346) 9,935 
Warwick I. & Steel.. ; . 6 75 6.75 ee. ssccs s ‘09. stn 225 





Total sales, 329,275 shares. 


+ Ex-Dividend. 





§Reported by Seatenid: Whelen & Co., 309 Walnut St., 





Philadelphia, Pa. Total sales 


9,006 shares. 





| Aug. 11. Aug. i2, , Aug. 13. Aug M4, | Aug. 1. Aug. 1%. | 
1e of Company. | par|———-——— —————-— -—-——- —-—— —— ——-— | —-—— — —-— ——-- , Sales 
| | Hy | ow, | wy) | By) | | OL 

KcapiAs svacseicecuaaaws Te hee 03 | .06%! .07%6|...... oo | .07 |, 6,000 
AaMOsscowasienveaved | .03 08 O3x2| .03 34 |. 1,000 
A IM astasdeseaaan 2 0; ae Wessel a 
Aneconda,.... eacseocel @ hasaces| oe sien sh aM hesese 
Arcentum Jun oat AR bndaces, SP [POR Biesave hace 
Buttle Mt. Com........ eae 
B Hur. 03 
Blick BONE. cou. ccccsel B fosecsc beseee! scecee | MOE ccoce] coves 
} PRE i ccaveccaaacel “ [s0098.4 becgew sl stands cesace 3/960 
But — ily Terrible . 1 
C. A. BNeves ccccccces - 064 
( mbine-Victor.. | ae 
( COD ss cccsscveeees | | .06% 
Dante: cerecceseeve } 03 | 
Lr, Jack Pot. .| | 0936 
Elkton Com,........0.! 45 | 
Ei Paso oneseee se oaeene 6358 
Fanny Rawlings......| U5 | 
F dley wane +S Rawines cA- BD Maciel oanwal'sWeanteasee ceo aacie tex exws 
Gold Dollar Con: 03560 2071 
Goiden Cycle.......... | Wo | 663] .62 |.. ...| 62 | .S25q| .62 | .68 |...... 
Golden Fleece . eer ok Ae ee, ree 
G ie Sov’n | ee 
BEOTG) 500: 0 000 OL | 
Id oo bc dunn aan ginal Sa ehawe Ieee akexeod sans eateaane Viccac tains pacene batdadcaewecaaeu) suthy Beeeee 
Isabella. ae va 94,800 
FEAR RS ako ba keaa sie Be ieee 1,400 
Last Dollar... . 7 4 oe. 1 ee | RL ee | Dee feese ah Cases 
Lexington... 04}6 | 05 i | 1,000 
Little Puck... 0456) .026 Gis . {42,400 
MAGOR, cisccrcstaevecs] @isessae) GE | ME diviwes Wee es 07 2 i Leases 
Mol. Gibson 07:4 | .07 0 O534) a1. . 
WatiOnal.....00. sosoreea SE asacxs i | 6,000 
Nellie V | .O1'4| .01% i 2.000 
New Haven... | g| 0276 .0254 3; .02 4,000 
Pappoose.......... | O19 5] AML senate! SOR a cieas | [nciessiel saceel ace as 
PHALMACISS, ..... 0.00.00) g| .0396| .03}e 39g | 05 4 Sas 6,000 
ERIN 5 siiscineiewinnve 6) CRG 1. wocce a2). td j 8,000 
POMIUGE aes st e0snsee ewes VLA .. «| Oldg| O14]. 
Portland .. 1.79 728 1.76 278 LL. “6,050 
Prince Alber al 102 a eee fet a dies | 2'000 
Rose Maud... | 02% .02'44 2 i 1,000 
Sunset Eclipse.. . j 56 |. 0256 | 02% .0258 364 23 “000 
NICRS TBR. nsncns-000 1 | | .| OL% Oe ecdnae't I 200) 
Vindicator Con.......| 1 ‘97 |... yaiainiee ae ee a eee 5 | 7/00, 
WOU. wcisecaswuweeewe | 1 | -06 | -05'| 06% | 06 an 08 O55! Oe | “Obra eer 0554 | 16556 12 i009 


Name of par| Aug. i. | Aug. 15. “Aug. 16, Aug. ‘As. | Aug. , Aug. 20, 
Company. val E in| & L. | H. L. ‘A. i i. | i: 
RabiAS ws csacncéeaecnone tase 07%! .08 | .07 | .09 | .07 | of | .07 | .07¢ 
Alamo......... :03 | .0358| .03 | .0346| 03 | .0356| .03 | . 
Anaconda.. : AS | 16 | 14 | 16 | 1dSG! 16 | dg] 
Battle Mountain ............ eats indcee bs sas eaeen tie pian tae iene ean ONS 
Cripple Creek Con 66 | Ose 064%) 6% .08% 
Doctor Jack Pot.......0- 00006 -09%| .1044) .099%) JL | 10 ey]. 
rrr 3474) 36 .35) | 134%) 3134) 
Fanny Rawlings. 04 Ud | .O4 | .05 04 | 
Gold Dollar «'on. .U3 34) 04 .634| .9446! .03%) 
Golden Fleece. 12 MS | .12%s/ .18 | .23 | 
Isabella. ....... 31%| .334) .33 | .35 | 34a! 
SOCK Bliss s0ccess a1 ae -i2 1B -A2 | 
RIE MORIN 6 0566 50 56-4:5:¢5'0, 4050's 50 | .73 | .60 | .72 | .60 | 
MOUS GEMBOM .. -cccsecveces 05 08 0543) .0534 .05}e 
MOOD ANCHOP. 22.005 c0cccsess 05 12 | 05 | .1l%! .Cd 
Pharmacist.... 0354) .03%4) .0346) .034, .03% 54 3 ye | 
bortland....... . (1.78 (1.75 |1.80 (1.76 io 83 i. 79%) 7. 
Ea ckd tek ceeriendneaesanes 0544; .054 05%! .004) .0534) 064% .06 | . 
| | | | 
aaa Aug. 9. 
ey Prices. | ton | Price 
Name of Company Shares.|4/"). ~~~ | Name of Company. |Shares.! 4775 | ee 
pany jeneres.\div'd| Bid. | Ask. | div'd| Bid. | Ask. 
a | eens | mm | a | a | | | me | | =m a 
Durango: | | | Mexico: | | 
Ca.Min. de Penoles... 2,500 $50.00 $4,300, $4,500 Alacran . éeea) MARR ceves $45 $55 
Guananjuato: | La Esperanza. (El) | 
Angustias, Pozos.... 2,400) 5.00, 75} 80 ORO) ..ccrccocsccees.| 9,000/520.00 800 800 
Cinco Senores y An., | | Michoacan : | 
aviadoras .......... 2,000) 15.00 295) 309 Luz de Borda, avi-| | | 
Cinco Senores y An., | adora.. ... -| 8000)...... 65} 70 
BAM ar. 400} 10.00) 240 250 —_ oe Borda, ‘avi-| | | 
Providencia,SanJuan | Pn gy, BAA pone rer ceeecees | 1,000. | 20) 25 
GO IR SAME, 6.00508 6,000) 2.00 215 220 oy Luis Potosi: | | | 
Guerrero: | | Concepcion y An.....| 3,000...... | 70 85 
Garduno y Anexas. i re | 30 50|| El Barreno, aviador..| 2,000, 2.00) 33 $5 
Hidalgo: Sta. Maria de la l’az. | 2,400 10.00 580 585 
Amistad y Concordia. 9,600' 4.32) 63.50 64.00 San Die voy Annexas.| .| 2,400) 4.00) 75 89 
Carmen, aviada...... Bivevese 150 200) Zacatecas : | | | 
Ca. Real del Monte... 5 450 550 Candelaria y Pinos..| 2,5006...... 220 240 
£) Encino, aviador .. 40|........|| San Carlosy Annexas) 2,500 10.00) 235) 240 
Guadalupe Fresnillo | Sta. Maria deGaud. | 2,500, 10.00) 230) 250 | 
Annexas..... 220) 300 || Miscellaneous : 
La Blanea, aviadora, 580 585 Bartolomede Medina; 2,000) 1.50) 60 70 
I» Blanea, aviada.. 390 400, Guadalupe Hacienda) 10,000, 2.00 235) 245 
M cravillas y An., avi- } La Luz Hac. (Pa-| | | 
eho ee | | re eee 95 100 | 
Maravillas el Lobo... 150} 200 La Reina ee | | | | 
Palma y An, avi-| hua).. 192)......| 2,500) 3,500 | 
idor.. 9 12|)| Naica (Chihuahua).. BOs aecx I eccew 
Sia. Gertrudis y ‘An. os | Natividad (Oaxaca) | | 
iviadas .... af 9,600|...... 9 9 50 SII in ke ce cits 1,800; 4.00) 460 500 
1. Gertrudis y An. | National (Oa¥ aca)| 
RS 28,800) 1.00 72 72% BUONO. cons nves's 1,800} 4.00)........ Seana 
nto Tomas Apostoi| | San Francisco Hac... 6,000 2.00 115 125 
MM 5553s conse | re 5% 6e Santa Ana — 
Rafael y An., Morelos. .... . 4,000)...... | 50) 70 
frompillo......... 1,200, 12.00 900 1,000 Union Hacienda.. 3,000, 5.00) 150) 160 
Rafael y is) 
viada..... ice aa 2 340 
edad, aviada...... 960° 10.00 30 
pressa, aviada. . 960 5 00 300 
ST. LOUIS, MO.* Aug. 18 
| Par 1 ‘Name of Pa 
Name. . | Val. | Bid. | Ask. || Company. | eer] H. L. (Sales 
\r.-Nettie, Colo. . ‘- 300,000 $10 $0.75, $1.00 ‘American Boy....... | $1 0714 | .07 
Cuherine Lead, Mo.| — 50,000| 10 2.50, 4.00 Rlack Tail............. 1 114 | .104% 
( 1 Coal & C....} 18,750, 109 | 68.00! 69 06 Lone Pine-Surp. Con..| 1 9% 0540 
‘ r ‘1 “. &C., pf.. 18,750; 100 |.......... .-_-:- Princess Maud.. 1 214 02% 
ral Lead, Mo...| 10,000, 100 130 00) 137.50 Qnilp.... 1 92 30's 
bia Lead, Mo. | 50,000, 10 12.00; 13 Ou Guile. aicsiban 1 Be 81 ns 
. Coal, Ill. al 50,000' 100 19,09 20.00 Repnblic.. 1 .29 .16% 4,600 
De. Run Lead Go. ”: 10,000 100 128.00) 135.00 San Poil.. 1 28 | Dg , 
Gronite Bimet, Mt.. — 10 1.95 2.17 Tom Thumb. . 1 163% 08 31,000 
St. Toe Lead, Mo. 300,000, 10 21.00) 23.00, — 
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CULURADU SPRINGS, COLO.* 
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*C olo. Springs Mining Stock Exchange. 


















All mines are in Colorado. "Total sales 375,920 shares. 





Colorado ee (By Ti elegraph. ) 










































*From our ae Correspondent. 


Total sales 49,000 oe 
Harris. 

















*Reported by Hunner 


STOCK QUOTATIONS. 














































































































































| LONDON. Aug. 8, 
Author- | | Last dividend uotations. 
Name and Country of Company ized | aan a Os 
| Capital. alue. | amt Date | Buyers Sellers. 
| oe wae d. | Sct @ oh eo a 
| Anaconda, c. s., Montana.. .. .| 6,000,000 5 0 0 20 | May, 10902; 5 3 9 & @ 2 
| Copiapo, c., Chile. .. 225,000; 2 0 0 26 Dec., 1901}; 2 0 6 Ss & © 
De Lamar, g. s., idaho. 89,000} 100 | 2 0) July, 1902} Ce woh Ae oe 
Enterprise. g., British Col.. 200,000' 10 0 | | 26¢ 2 
MRC, @ MGRG0 5-5 <ansvecssc<<-<os« 2,000.00 | 100 | 1 6 | June, 1902 1 6 3 — 
Frontino w Bolivia, g., Colombia...... 140,000 10 0 3 0 | July, lw | a: § & Ss 
Hall Mg. & Sm., c. s., British Col......| 325,000; 1 0 0 | l 5 6 
| Le Rot, g., British Oo... ..........0504 000,000} 5 0 0 | 5 0 | Nov., 1899/ & 16 3 118 9 
| Le Roi No. 2, g., British Col.... ... ... 120,000; 5 0 0 6 0 | May, 1902; 21 0O 3 0 0 
Montana, g. s., ‘Montana.. 660,000; 1 0 0 6 | April, 1899 4 0 4 6 
Stratton’s Teaipendence, Colorado. ‘| 1,100,000 i 100 6a | April, 1902 5 0 5 6 
St. John del Rev., g., Brazil. ..-.| 600,000} 1 0 0 6 | June, 1902 6 17 6 
Utah Con., v., (High. Boy), Utah.. 300,000; 100! 5 0/| Dec, Wl) 4 0 O 4W 0 
— Og METI e Cec nceccevctseesecs 200,000; 1 0 0 1 0 | Mar 1902 2 6¢ Hie iC 
juropean: | 
SS Se ee 45,000; 3 00 7 0 | March, 1901 3 0 «0 4 0 0 
Mason & Barry, c., sul., Port’g’l.. 185,172; 100/11 0 May, 1902 Ss 2 € 312 6 
Rio Tinto, c., Spain eteisa. weteears 5 5 0 0 | 37 6 | May,’ 1902 42 i2 6 42 17 6 
Rio Tinto, pref., Spain 5, 600; 26 May, 1902 6 0 0 ¢ § © 
Tharsis, c. , Spain.. 200 8 0 | May, 1902 417 6 Ss 2 -¢€ 
| Australia and New Zealand: 
Assoc. Gold Mines, W_ Australia....... 100 16 | Jan., 1900 1 WwW 6 in 8 
Broken Hill Pr’p., 8., N. S. Wales. 8 0 10, Aug, 1902; 111 6 112 6 
Great Bo’d’r Pr’p., W. Australia. . 5 20 6 | July, 162 18 3 19 3 
| Hannan’s Brownhill, g = We Australia.. 155,000; 10 0 5 0 | Aug., 1901 2. 2 .268 4 
Ivanhoe Gold Corp. W. “Australia... 1,000,000; 5 0 0 3 0 | July 1902 7 4. 3 =— 
Kalgurlie, g.,W. Australia. ............. 120,000; 10 0 2 6 | Dec, 1901 3.0 0 32 6 
Lake View Cons., g., W. Australia... ..| 250,000; 1 0 0 5 0 Nvo., 191| 1 18 9 20 0 
Mt. Lyell M. & R.I., c., Tasmania...... $25,000 300 3.0 July, 1902 2 2 6 2 5 0 
Mt. Morgan, g, Queensland errr 1,000,000; 1 0 0 3 | Aug., 1902 312 6 36 0 
| vs . New VARMIGEES 5. ccs sceneses 491,412; 100 2 6 | June, 1902 s 3% 5 0 0 
ndian: | 
| Champion Reef, g., Colar Fields.......| 236,500 | 10 0 20 Sept., 1902) 5 16 3 5 18 9 
Mysore Gold, Colar Fields.............. 265,000 10 0 40 July, 1902) 6 Il 3 6B 9 
Nundydroog, g., Colar Fields... ....... | 242,000 | 10 0 13 July, 902!) 117 6 220 O 
| Ooregum, g., Colar Fields.............. 171,500 | 10 0 9 | Aug 1902 2S 4% 23 9 
| a. pref., g., Colar Fields....... 120,000 10 0 ® | Aug., 1902 sh 3 218 9 
rican: | 
British S. Africa, chartered S. Africa..| 5,000,000; 1 0 0 rts. May, 1899 3 0 0 24 3 
Cape Copper, 8. Africa...............6. 600,000 200 $8 0 | Jan., 1902 3 8 9 sh 3 
| Cape Copper, pref., S. Africa........... | 150,000; 2 0 0 8 0 | Jan., 1902 $2 6 32 @ 
| City and Sub’n (New), g., Transvaal...| 1,360,000| 4 0 0 3.0 | Aug., 1899 6 i3 3a 6 16 3 
Crown Reef, z., Transvaal... . .| 120,000; 1 0 0 10 0 | May, 1902 176 (COO 17 6 OO 
De Beers Con., dx: pref., Cape Colony 1,975,000 | 210 0 | 15 0 | Mar., i902; 19 5 O 19 17 9 
| De Beers Con., debe... 2,102,000 | 210 0 12 6 Sept., 3902 | 22 17 6 2 0 0 
Ferreira g., Transvaal. Peeper merry il 90,000; 10 0/10 0 | Jan. 192) 23 0 O 23 10 O 
Geldenhuis Est., g. Transvaal..........| 200,000; 1 0 0 5 0 Aug., 1992 6b O 7 wv O 
Henry Nourse, g., Transvaal...........! 125,000} 10 0 {10 0 | June, 1899 8 17 6 9 2 6 
Jagersfontein, Gis omg et Miteave ceed 1,000,000; 5 0 0 6 0 Dec. 1900; 25 15 0 gs 66 
Joh’n’b’g Con. Invest. -» & Africn....... 2,750,000; 1 0 0 2 0 | Nov., 1899 os 8 e 3 83 8 
JUDGE, @., TIGREVARL..... 2 0cccvecces 50,000 100 5 0 July, 189) 6 5 O 6 15 O 
Langlaagte Fst., g., Transvaal... ...... 470,000; 10 0 3 0 | Sevt., 1899 31 3 3.18 +O 
May Con., @., Transvaal... .'.....c.se0- 290,000; 1 0 0 3 0 Feb., 1902 4-3 418 @ 
Meyer X Charlton, g., Transvaal....... 100,000| 1 0 0 3.0 | Aug., 1902 51 0 6 0 0 
Namaqua, c., Cape Colony............. 200,000; 2 0 0 20 | June, 1902 3.0 «0 3 65 0 
Primrose (New), g., Tramsvaal.........| 300,000; 1 0 0 6 0 Aug., 1899 4 0 0 a a 
Rand Mines, g., S. Africa............... | 445,489 5 0 4 0 | Aug.,, 102) lt 8 9 ll 10 90 
Robinson, g., Transvaal. .| 2,750,000 5 0 0 7 6 Aug., 1902 i 68 «68 Bw 3 
Sheba, g., Traansvaal .. . .| 1,100,000; 1 0 0 6 1 | July, 1902) ll 3 9 1 56 0 
Wolhuter, g., Transvaal..............0. | 860,000; 4 0 0 2 0 | Feb., 1899 uv 6 § 2 6 
| | 
e.—Copper. d.—Diamonds. g.—Gold. 1.—Lead. s.—Silver. 
| 
| PARIS. July 31. 
| 
Capital Par | Latest | Prices. 
Name of Company. Country. Product. Stock. | value.| divs. Gpening, "Closing. 
Francs. | Fr. Fr. | Fr. 3 
| Acieries de Creusot........+- France........ Steel mfrs.. 27,000,000) 2,000 | 85.00 | 1,740.00 1,755.00 
OF PN oo cua 2s, Watcaidaiaesy 3,000,000 500 | 200.00 2,475.00 | 2,400.00 
| - ‘“* Huta-Bank......! Russia.. “Iron and Steel]............ = 2 ee 3,464.00 | 3,170.00 
bp “la Marine....... Wrance. «....... -.. Steel mfrs..... 20,000,000} 500 hep | or | ae 
wi eadieaterd NO + casacaukndeas.daw ced wkaccudesta 320.00 | 5,485. 5,445.00 
Lower Cal cave cibeacdsescnces 500 | 176.00 | 1,250.00 | 1,240.00 
age eee: TS eee MP Bececasal a 195.00 
S. Africa. 25 3.75 21.50 25.00 
. France. 300 90.00 | —- 2,610.00 
Mie... § 5.00 | Hie. 959 
S fa Betecsices 300 19. 00 | 5tiv.00 361.00 
Excombrera-Bleyberg....... Spain 500 50.00 715.10 
WEAMEE TIVES... o.0 000 ccccceosel Brit. Gol’mb.. Gold.........:. 250,000 2% |. sail 6.00 | 
Huanchaca |Bolivia........ Silver. -| 40,000,000 125 5.00 99 00 | 
NIN 6 Xe arnas: Ksiscaeuascess 'Greece........ — and Lead. 16,300,000' 500 25.00 310.00 
Malfidano.. RET voac0csicc 5 MMe sa tracenss 12,500,000, 500 12.50 330.00 | 
Metaux, Cle. Fran. @e..s.<. PYEMOO. «oo 600s Metal dealers. 25,000,000 500 22.50 473.00 
Mokta-el-Hadid............. Algeria........ Iron. «| 18,312,500 500 35.00 830.00 | 
PONS BOM sc ccccveccvecsced Russia. : Petroleum . ceccnccceceleccecccolececcces| 4928" | 
Napthe Nobel.. naaeseneesene' Me aeecnenae ol sudan deaanmednces Laeeta ° ae 
ee lp = vere etiakuscknswensnlce 
Ni oan cans cane tsaecads “'N. Caled’nia.. Nickel ....... 10,000,000, 250 | 20.00 444.00 | 
I as cis inde ccescevce Spain. . we eee eee 500 55.00 980.00 | 
ee eee . Colo’ do, U. S.. Gold. RE 5,000,000 25 |. , 1.25 | 
Salines de l’Est Balt.........ccef coccccccees 500 | 6.00 2711.00 | 
5 i cc ccccuealole'" S aexesecel i geccesaudsebecearaceduas 500 40.00 390.75 
| Vielle Montagne. 9,000,000 30 30.00 585.00 | 
| 
SALT LAKE CITY.* Aug. 16. TORONTO, Ont. Aug. 1 
Name of | tan | Name of 
Company | Shares. oI High. | Law. Sales. Company. a High. Low. 'Sales. 
| es om -— ria et | 
| Ajax. “a 300,000 | $10 | $0.34'4 | 20.34 | 3,200 a eens bce 
| Ben Butler. 500,000; 1/ 144%| 13% 1s 500' Ontario : | 
| Bullion-Bec k 100,000; 10| 2.90 2 90 BOG OMIUGs 6.60 acess seas sass, 9ia Giese iclbccwcal teneeed 
California . 300,000, 1) .25%| .21 36,300, British Columbia : a on 
| Carisa.......... 500,000; 1 2543| .2414 15,0 Cariboo McKinney. .... 1 .23 4 (04 8,600 
| Century ........ 150,000 1! 98 | .8646 '14.200 Comber Rtat....26ccscccsss 1 Al .38 3,500 
Cem. Mercur....) 1,000,000) 5| 2.114¢| 2.6814) 3,700 Fairview. . af os 08%) 1,000 
[ee 150,000 20 Lone Pine. 1 07 05 |.......- 
| *Daly-dudge ...|.-0..005 + boos § 5 Mt. Lion.......... 1.22 eo) 
| Daly-West..... 50,000| 20| 52.52 | 52.52 325 North Star.............. 1.20 AB |... 
| Fagle & B. Bell| 256,000} 1) 1.13 | 109 | 1,900 Payne. 1; .20 18 4s 
| Grand Central.. 250,000} 1) 4.99 | 470 } 13 0 Ramble r- “C ‘ariboo.. ‘s 1 83 70 |. seeds 
|. Mammoth .| 150,000 1} 90 | .40 | 100 Republic..............-- 1 10% 03) 5,900 
| Mammoth. 400,000; 25| 1.44 1 35 700 Virtue. 1 12 09'4)..... ses 
May Day........) 400,000! .5| 94 23 | 6,000 War Eagle Con. ly) 1043; 2,500 
Ontario......... 150,000 10)! 900 | 9.0Cs 65 White ee 1 03% U2! 7,000 
Sacramento. ..| 1,000,000; 5| .2943| .28 8,850 Winnipeg... . dapdaanndens 1 0% .02% ts 
StarCon.......| 500,000] 1] .17 | .16%4| 1,000 | Develop. Co........... i eat 
So. Swansea. ...| 300,000) 1} .35 | 3136) 44,00 Can. G.F.S8...........5+ 1, 044) 0% 
Swansea, ... ..| 100,000; 5) 1.05 | 1.05 | 160 RAGE Ve aR Seis eee 
Uncle Sam.. 500,000; 1) .3) . 2854 3,600 |--- 
Victor ..... MN Bb caccensfetee- css DF awe [ister tesevesecsecasiencoasteees 
West Ving. GI’. y 50.000; 10). | -OL | 1,500 --- 
Yankee Con .... 500,000 1! 86 ‘30 | Le00. - 





) Al mines arein Utah. *By our Special Correspon- | ° 
dent. Total sales, 115,665 shares. | 





~ Total sales, 27,000 shares. _ 
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CHEMICALS, MINERALS, RARE EARTHS, ETC. CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
(See also Market Reviews.) 


Abrasives— Cust. Meas.  Price.| Barium Cust. Meas. Price Cust. Meas. Price | Paints and Colors— Cust. Meas. Price 
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oe , rh a Oxide, Am. hyd. cryst....... lb. $0.0234 Graphite—Am. f.o.b. Provi- Metallic, brown...........00.. sh. ton $ 19.0 
. s, Powd., F. FF. FFF.. Ib. $0.08! sutphate (Blanc Fixe)...... “ 02 dence, R. I.. lump........ sh. ton $8.00 BOON 5 oc6sd be sbscndésenmaan® oe 16.0% 

NS cc ucessbssvaenbecks * RN Re Rey sree ee ; Pulverized... ” 30.00! Och “ 510. 
COU see eeeeeeeeeennnes Je! er, , GOTO. ccrceceece b } 
oe | ae = @.10| Barytes— . German, som. pulv..... siekens Ib. .0144@.11% ~aeiag ‘ ite eee ener = a ene 
Chester, Mass............... ” 04144@.03| 4™- Crude, He. 1 Rpeesaesenonne om. te 9.00 Best pulverized............+ o .01%@.12 Dutch santent Teele ts Ib. . 043 
Barry’s Bay, Ont..........-- OTH4G.09%, GED, BOB...---+++0+00» os 8.00/ Ceylon, common puly........- “ ,024@.08%| French, washed............. * .01%@.01% 
Crushed Steel, f.o.b. Pitts- _Crade, No. 8.........++++- 7.75) Best pulverized..........++. “s .04@.08| Orange mineral, A “ 013%4@..0 
burg “ 05% GOMER, BERT «005500000006 sé 14.50) ftali “ 8 <sotiinrebrseotiaaamiaaa HO 
CREPES DRA d ERIS DS SER J if RD PIG soccsseecsscccccs 0134 Foreign, as to make......... “  .084%4@.114 

Emery. Turkish flour, in kegs. “* 03% Snow white...........+06- 17.00 
q z a oo s : ’ _ tt eee in : Gypsum-—Ground............. sh.ton 8.00@8.50| Paris green, pure, bulk........ re s12 
sueahten anes eae ‘ me First ‘came. oe Ig. to 5.50 IIE cn sb a sshccnisiseedan - 7.00| Red lead, American........... ‘i 0534@ .01 

> RE os cavcnik , ‘ Bt MTAGC. ...cccccccccccces g. ton 5.5 Rock 1 “ 5, bs 

; i ae VOM ROCK. «oe ee eres eee ee eee eenees g. ton 4.00 Foreign.........ssseeeeeeeee -055¢@..0 
ae oe kegs ei * ~~ Bi ae emrenRnrenieninasts 4.75! English and French.......... . “  14,00@16.00| Turpentine, spirits............ gal. .464%@.47 
J , in Kkegs....... J 8 — : 

Grains, in kegs = 05@.05% ee siete rr a REESE ~Geemmn. "aa = — ee ponvrpe 

, PRB os eereseee -05@.0944| + Subcarbonate.............+-++- 65 “ mer‘can, in Oil........-.++- “  .054@.053 

Peekskill, f.0.b. Easton, Pa., am i ~dlaatlaeealal np i “ 

four. in kegs....... ce “ 01% Sumen—* De ipkesekenesss SN PU sis sanndendvsiccwawssuss * 37.50 Foreign, in Oll.........++++ Ss 17@.0914, 
eten: to tien 4 (2 RS ee ee : ie) WIR Scisivsperescnaosssees “ 40.00 oo no Am., ex Gry...... .0436@.045, 

, ere re i. merica dd seAl.......00- r 06% 

ann Gee So ab. Bone OCS 024@.02% | Hodine—Crude........ 0.00605. 100 Ibs 2.45 eon a = 

' DOME cciacbkeseniesixesnetes o 07 x EMM Nsea a 

bott (Turkey).....-..-+. Ig. ton 26.50@30.00| ine “ 074@.04) tron-Muriate..............++- Ib. .05| Foreign, red seal, dry....... 0534@.0814 
Kuluk (Turkey) .......... ee een mernees 40) Nitrate, com’l............. ie 01% Green seal, dry * ,0644@.08! 

Naxos (Greek) h. gr...... = -26.00 Cadmium—Metallic .......... : 1.40 TID. 60005060000000000000000 “a 04 Owes as ors , 7. 

Garnet, as per quality......... sh. ton 25.00@35.00 Sulphate.....---+-++++e++eeeee 100 Ibs. 2.00@2.50 Oxide, pure copperas col...... ” 05@.10 -- 

Pumice Stone, Am. powd...... Ib. .013@.02| Caletum— Acetate, gray...... e 1.30 Purple-brown..........000-s es : 02 Caustic, ordinary..........-.-. - AY. 
Italian, powdered........... * 01% ~ Sse * -90 Venetian red................ Bs m@.o1%| Peet. (DOR)... 6s cere eeee evens a 0616 
Lump, per quality..... ..... - .04@.40| Carbide, ton lots f.o.b. Niagara BMD ciunisvbnaenebasnessees - .01@03 Potassium— 

Rottenstone. ground.......... 024@.04% Falls, N. Y.. or Jersey City, Kaolin-—(see Clay. Ciina.) Bicarbonate cryst.........++-- “i 0344 

Lump. per quality.......... “ -06@.20 Ey Masendacviannssuxbaseoee sh. ton 75.00 Kryolith— see Cryolite ) Powdered Cr gran.......0++. vs 14 
Rouge, per quality............ - .10@.30| Carbonate, ppt..............5. Ib. Ml peee adios chin... * 0734@.08 Bichromate, Am...........+.. *  0814@.084 
Steel Emery. f.o.b. Pittsburg.. “ BF) Es wn Sannsesdonsenvesees 100 Ibs. .75@.90 | Brown..... SCOUT REE Ae , ae BONN o595s4 55h seas see enna sa -0844@.09 
aeid Cement— PO HOME ss cvsnessssnaxss ig 06%| Carbonate, ........ .eseeeeees “03% @.0844 
eids— “ Pm on 
5 ae: MR cops accsuuaswce “ 0814) Chromate.........--sseeeeeeee 35 
Boracic, crystals.............. * 10K@.11| Portland, Am., 400 Ibs........ bbl. 1.70@1.90 | : 4, Cyanide (98@99%) o 4 
; - NN ont suneeseseeaanee - 1.65@2.25| Lame- Com.. abt. 250 Ibs...... bbl. 20 : <i nde aia — 
oo eee -114@.11% “Rosendale.” 300 Ibs ie as! Finishing “ BRIG. ons cnersesssvcssacceses ig. ton 9.05 
—iatiitem. ........ "12% ‘ PND MB. 6005005 15} WII 6s chk cewandxsanwanss 90! ssenure enit. 204 
| gtew coment, imported - i _ anure salt, 207..........00006 100 Ibs. -66 

Chromic, crude............... 20) ieee newenne 1.65) Magnesite — Greece. Double Manure salt, 48@53%. * 112 

Hydrofiuoric, 36% ............. “ a5] Corestne— Crude (958) .......s0sseeeeeeee Ig. ton 6.50@7.00| Muriate, 80@857.. ........... ‘ 1.83 
RO aie ese 8 Boy 5. Le “ 05 | Orange ok | ers Ib. Pe “RR biscsanadosssnndavensee sh. ton 17.50@18.00 | Dc cisee? desu daseseeussan » 1.86 
RE ere bo sessseneneeens “ Ml PP Ghinckkeukabsscccesussns : er re M 170.60; Permanganate..............+. Tb. 19144@.10 

S8ulphurous, liquid anby....... - .05| Chalk—Lump, bulk............sh. ton 2.59| Am. Bricks, f.o.b. Pittsburg...‘ 175.00} Prussiate. yellow.............- = -1394@.14 

Ppt. per quality............... Ib. —.0834@.06| Magnesium — BOd.....ceceesscseresseoees . 36 
Alcohol—<Grain. easel oesuns gal. 2.43 Chiorine—Liquid “ 30 | Carbonate, light, fine pd...... ib. 05} Sulphate, 90%.............00006 100 Ibs. 2.11 
Refined wood, 95@93% ........ = 60@.65 ees ere re eae eEee ee my a * . ; 
as = ae RET 2 “ ‘10 i cccsacassivanckssicss .07@..03 | Dice snabiesscunswheres Sane ~ 2.14 
eeeEERhERS || SRRAE 20@1F | RRS, OOM ...60555.255555. ~ 0134| Sylvinit.... unit 39} 
e ; 0134| SVlvinit...........csseseceeeee 3914 
EIR cnn cccvanannssde 100 Ibs. 1.75 | chrome ore : FUSCG.... 20sec eeeeeeeseeee = 20 tz—(See Silic: 
Ne aceite ces one * 1.80 ae ee OD eS >+~ ners 7 on “4.75) Nitrate ry ee ee 
ela as eet Bricks. f.o.b. Pittsburg........ M 175.00 | Sulphate SSE Nt tom Le Je sae wae Salt—N. Y. com. fine.......... sh. ton 2.00 
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